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Simon Co. 


r Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


dvance Fashions 
FOR SPRING | 


SILK or SERGE 
DRESSES 


Sine 14 to 20 years 


No. 60—Misses’ Navy Serge Dress, tucked panel front 
of waist joins tailored belt; collar and cuffs of white 
Georgette crepe; skirt pleated front and back, with side- 

tunic of self color Georgette crepe banded with serge. 24.50 


No. 62—Misses’ Afternoon Dress, of navy taffeta silk 
combined with Copen or green figured chiffon; waist and 
sleeves of figured chiffon, draped tunic skirt of taffeta 
silk, inset at top of front. with figured chiffon. 29.50 


No. 64—Misses’ Taffeta Silk Dress, in Copen. taupe or 
long shawl collar- reaches to crushed girdle; vestee 
and sleeves of self color Georgette crepe; side-draped 
skirt. 19.75 


No. 66—Misses’ Tailored Dress, of French serge in navy 
or beige; waist with row of bone buttons down back, has ; | 
long narrow shawl collar and white satin vestee. wide 
pleated belt; shirred-top skirt with inset slash pockets. 29.50 


HATS and SHOES illustrated from our shops. 


Prices upon application 


| 


Prompt Delivery Free—Anywhere in the United States 
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A specially designed 
Corset jor Young H’omen. 
The slender and graceful 
lines of youth are accent- 
uated by this model be- 
cause it is supple. In 
fiesh colored satin with 
elastic top; sizes 20 to 26; 


$3.95 


Oe 
aa. % 


Carefully Studied 
and 


Beautifully Made 


Corsets 
to meet 


War-time Incomes 


Exquisite daintiness may be 
retained and economy may be 
practised. 

The corsets are copies and 


adaptations of costly Paris 
models. 
The materials have been 


selected because they are dur- 
able qualities and yet dainty— 
nearly all of them are in 
lovely shades of pink. 

We shall be glad to give 
personal fittings—or equally 
careful attention to mail or- 
ders. 


alt 


Sport Corset—a_ simplified 
model that gives an unusual 
amount of support to the 
abdomen as well as to the 
back. It fastens with hooks 
and eyes in the back. uN 
pink satin; sizes 22 to 26; 
$2.75. 

Surplice Brassiere of all- 
over embroidery, edged with 
ribbon-run lace. May be eas- 
tly adjusted as it ties around 
the waist; sizes 36 to 44; $2. 


/ 
( 


The Negligee Corset —an 
exquisitely dainty, yet thor- 
oughly practical corset. It 
may be put on and properly 
adjusted in a minute, as tt 
fastens in the front and is 
made adjustable by elastic in 


the back. In pink satin; 
sizes 22 to 26; $3. 
The Bandeau _ Brassiere 


(shown tn hands) has already 
been proven an indispensable 
model as it may be worn with 
every type of corset. In pink 
satin; ribbon shoulder straps; 


sizes 34 to 40; $1. 


The Butterfly Corset— 
dainty enough for evening 
wear, yet it is so strongly 
made that it will make an 
excellent utility corset. In 
pink butterfly-design silk 
broche; sizes 21 to 28; $6. 

The Cupid Brassiere of 
fine imitation filet. lace 
and pink satin ; ribbon 
shoulder straps; sizes 34 
to 40: $? 


Silphin 


Corset—especially de- 
signed for women with well de- 


veloped figures. This corset 
gives remarkably straight lines 
and is thoroughly comfortable as 
rows of elastic are inset in the 
front. In pink coutil; sizes 23 to 
30; 30. 

The Elastic Brassiere—so- 
called because three rows of elas- 
tic are inset around the waist to 


> 


Brassiere Plisse—the fine white 
lawn is finely pleated all around; 
the lower part fits snugly around 
the waist, as it is held firmly by 
heavy lace which looks as though 
it were hand made; ribbon-run 
beading is used as entre déux; 
ribbon shoulder straps; sizes 34 
to 42; $3. 
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VERNI—Georgette crepe in 

| flesh or white. Net ruffles 
finish the reveres and cuffs. 


27.50 


CATON—Georgette crepe in 
flesh or white.  Fluting edged 

collar. Hand fagoted front. 
1.50 


7 LILETTE — Georgette crepe 
in flesh or white, accented 


with hand drawn work ?/.50 


These handmade blouses are exclusive Bon- 
wit Teller & Co. models having been origi- 
nated and produced by this shop. They 
possess.that naive charm and simplicity 
so distinctively Bonwit Teller & Co. 


ONWIT TELLER CO. 
She Opecially oy hop of Onginalions 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 38™STREET, NEW YORK 


Introduce Georgette Crepe 


HANDMADE BLOUSES 


of their own design 
of their own making 


DELTA—Georgette crepe in 
flesh or pink. Hand drawn 
Valenciennes edged frill 27.50 


DITRY—Georgette crepe in 
flesh or white, hand pin-tuck- 
ing and hemstitching. Val. 


edge 29.50 


AMANT—Georgette crepe in 
flesh or white, hand drawn 


work and real filet. 27.50 


= 
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MALLINSON' 


Silks de Luxe 


ranot ~ 


their way north in a yeark 
triumph of luxurious distinction: 


KHAKi~kOOL 


EG, U.S. PAT, 


Sts sturdy weave, unusual color 

armonies, and strikingly origina! 
motifs make it the delight of well 
dressed women for all out-dooring . q 
Also on the Silk Honor List are: | 


he Russian motif for out-dooring 


Slendora Crepe” 


A rough sheer weave that slenderizes the fiqure 


Another innovation distinctively different 


Jtosh Qnara (repe 


A heavy erinkly weave for tailored dresses suits é coats 


J? USSY and 


| 
' An iridescent sheer silk,the strongest woven | 


At fine. stores and in fine garments 


HR.MALLINSON COMPANY 
NEWYORK “Che Wew Si/ks First” PARIS 


, Pussy Willow satin jacket Dress of plain and ~ 
J over Khaki-Kool skirt printed Khaki-Kool 
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Introducing 
The Aviator Clothes For Boys 


The timely note in boys’ apparel is struck in 

models A, B, and The suits and overcoat 

are made of the new aviator cloth that looks 

like leather. In three shades—tan, khaki, brown. 

Sizes 3 to-10 years. 

A—Suit of aviator cloth with real leather col- 
lar and cutts. 

B—Overcoat of aviator cloth with extra vestee 
of same cloth in contrasting color. $9.2 


C—Suit of aviator cloth to be worn with Sam 
Browne belt. $9.24. Belt $1.98 


D—Sailor Collar Reefer, blue serge or black 
and white -checks. Detachable, washable 
sailor collar. Sizes 3 to 8. $6.49 to $9.74 


E—Sam Browne Reefer of blue serge, khaki 
army cloth or black and white checks. De- 
tachable Sam Browne belt. Sizes 3 to 10. 
$6.49 to $11.74 


F—Palm Beach Suit—in tan, gray and khaki. 
The: material is shrunk and the suit has 
French facing to insure shapeliness and a 
satisfactory fit. 7 to 16. $7.49. Extra trousers. 


G—Milttary Suit—washable. Navy, gray, 
brown, cadet—trimmed with white braid and 
brass buttons. Sizes 3 to 10. $1.98 


H—Cool cloth suit in pepper and salt mixtures 
—gray, tan, green, brown. Extra trousers. 
7 to 16. $8.94 


J—Regulation Middy Suit with two pairs of 
trousers, one long, the other knee. length. 

-. Made of government drill navy serge, collar 
and cuffs, black silk tie. 3 to 10. 9 


RHI Macy 


| HERALD SQUARE 


NEW YORK Jj 


~~ 
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CY 
MORNING 
GOWNS 
DINNER | 
EVENING | 
Many alluring attractive features 
created by themselves as well as 
precisely as now shown by the 
famous couturiers there. 


This exhibition scintillates all the 
pre-eminence that has made 


HICKSON 


TAILORED FROCKS 


the most desirable in the world. 


Hat 


New York 


Boston Palm Beach 
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BOSTON TERRIERS CANINE SPECIALIST 
Wonderful lot of young Boston 
Terriers, handsomely marked IN 
Sev- 1O ME OFFICE AND AT 
eral grown dogs est value, countr “ONJUNC 
< WITH HIS HOSPITAL AND BOARDING 
Mrs. Arthur Bartlett Frank F. Dole, Dvtrector : KENNELS AT MANHASSET, LONG ISLAND 
Ward Hill Mass. of the Harper's Bazar | Teleph New York C ty: Bryant 4767 
Dog Departme nt. coun- | etepnones: Manhasset, .: Manhasset 450 
Y dation for board een judge, oreeder an Ru: Ifhe nd 
and care of dogs exhibitor of dogs for 35 ussian 0 oun Ss 
‘Board sad #@a6n as years. His experience is The dog of kings and emperors. 
Mamaroneck Sen. at your disposal without | The aristocrat of the canine family. 
nels. Large, shady exercising grounds. charge. | The most 
- For particulars For sale. Very reasonable. Russian Wolfhounds, Pup- 
: Address Dog Tele aaa ticks. on 486 5 St. | : | _No better blood to be had for any price. Write or call. 
- Country Address: Box 86, Harrison, N. Y. Dr. S. De Sayda, Ex-University President 


| Meet Me at the Westminster 


Sunnybrae Collie Kennels 


Otter for sale puppies and K 1 Club Sh Boston 
matured stock by the world enne u OW A few choice specimens, both f 
bold Prior, sexes, for sale, by the celebrated 
Reedley and’ HIS year the greatest of all dog shows [finest andl 
Strains, For 35¢c will send rices. 
booklet on training the is to be held at Madison Square Garden 
. . MASSASOI =NNELS 
the four days beginning February rgth, Box 195, Springfield, Mass. 
7 and if you have even the slightest interest in 
B osto n y 8 Winning -baired 
dogs it will be worth while for you to go "Fos 
there. Not alone will you see the most won- Ali red ale, Terriers. 
beauti- Terriers, Bull 
ruiity marked. derful assemblage of thoroughbreds ever Terriers and mostly all i 
sinning "parents. congregated under one roof, but you will 
ii have the pleasure of knowing that you are ALF DELMONT | 
Haverhill, Mass. contributing to the Red Cross, for all the bth Ce 
S& German Police Dogs proceeds of the show are to be devoted to French Ball aed 
2 Doberman Pinschers 
Cmmntia Representatives of almost every branch of the for motor. Puppies and 
At Stud : Lord von Spichernberg well-known dog family will be on hand, with their winners at stud. 
ST, MARYCHEL KENNELS faces washed, ready to give you an effusive welcome. | Hawerth Kenmele 
esiey, , | 
Tel. Wellenley Champions, Ex-Champions and Débutantes, Pekes, Mrs. Mabel J. Riddell 
Poms, Collies, Setters, Bull Dogs, Chows and the Haworth, N. J. 
the best Dachshunds Obtainable Kennels rest of the umpty-seven varieties. ERSIANS 
iy. <leeinae cuasniom: And then there is the show ring in which care- Overbrook Kitten Exchange 
specimens of best ; ‘ Where all colors of reg- 
American. strains. fully groomed and self-important aristocrats pose istered stock can be pur- 
Young stock for sale. chased. Nothing handled 
like Barnum’s living statues under the judge's cold, bgt clean health 
Mrs. F. D. Erhardt analy tical eye. day or week, home care. 
; Teckelheim Kennels ; ° Gorgeous Orange Tabby Stud at service. 
icc «= West Berlin, Vt. Harper’s Bazar will have a booth at the show. | | Televhone Greeley, 282 
ST. BERN RDS shall be there every day from morning till night, ancl 253 W. 34th St., Opp. Penn Station, New York City 
A if you want advice on selecting a dog, or on training - 
j a dog, or on feeding, or doctoring a dog, I shall be ue Ribbon Puppies, 
High class St. Bernard , RENCH BULLS and 
_ Puppies. Bhs owt diy moons glad to help you to the utmost of my ability. PEKINGESE For Sale. 
customer satisfied. St. Ber- Toy dogs boarded. Will 
Bards are, returning, ts pop- Please do not fail to come and see me. My sole = call for and deliver dogs 
d : kept over week-ends. Care- 
GROVELAND KENNELS prontabie tor you. ere 1S any Ing you want to given to this work. . 
anton, Mass. know between now ‘and show time, write to me. MRS. J. WALLACE 
Address 341 Dean St. Phone 3807 Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SNOW WHITE ESQUIMO PUPPIES | 
The smartest, haudsomest and The BLUE GRASS FARM KENNEL 


cutest dogs on earth. Nat- 
ural trick dogs and very comi- . ran O e of BERRY, KY. 
plastul; harmless as Wrer for sale, Setters and — 
children, playful, harmless as ' fer for sale, Setters and = 


a kitten and very affectionate. binter 
Harper S Bazar Dog Department Pn 
dounds, Varmint and Rab- 


puppies are not raised in a 


city back yard, or crowded . bit Hounds, Bear and Lion fi 
kennels, but on a Kansas 119 West 40th St., New York City Hounds, also Airedale Ter- 
farm. They are full of vigor : riers. All dogs shipped on e 
“* and the picture of health. trial, purchaser to judge 
Send 5c in stamps for illus- quality. Satisfaction guar- 
trated catalog on these popular dogs. Terms anteed or money refunded 
liberal. Will ship on approval responsible Sixty-page, highly illustra - 
parties. Guarantee safe delivery anywhere. ’ tive, instructive and ir : 
teresting catalogue for ten cents in stamps or coin. 


THE BROCKWAY KENNEL, Baldwin, Kansas 


VIBERT AIREDALE TERRIERS 


Classiest, bravest dog bred. THE popular dog of the times for home, city, country, auto. IDEAL WITH CHILDREN, 
dependable, TRUSTWORTHY, splendid companion, romping playmate. Matchless watch and stock dog. Endorsed as 
unsurpassed all round hunter by Roosevelt and Rainey. Keenly intelligent, steadfastly faithful, deeply affectionate and 
true as steel THE ONE PERFECT GIFT FOR BIRTHDAY OR OTHER HOLIDAY. 

VIBERT AIREDALES ARE SPECIALLY SELECTED for brains and brawn, raised under 1000 fruit trees, healthy, 
hardy, absolutely free from distemper of which we never had a case. CLASSY, COBBY, UPSTANDING STOCK, thor- 


oughbred, pedigreed, registered, certified. 


The Kind of a Dog They Turn in the Street to Look At 


WE OFFER: (i) Healthy, hardy, active, thoroughbred, rolypoly,.comical, loving puppies, male, female or unrelated pairs. (2) Grown or partly grown ini er temale 
dogs or unrelated pair for breeding. (3) A splendid bitch already served by our magnificent stud. We guarantee prompt me gp safe delivery anywhere on earth, 
sincere dealings and satisfaction. WE SHIP TO EVERY STATE IN THE UNION. all over Canada, and South America and abroad. 

AT STUD, Brainy; Brawny, Noble, Upstanding INTERNATIONAL CHAMPION KCOTENAI CHINOOK (the only American bred international champion Airedale stud 


in the world). Fee $25. Also A pies out of this dog. Simplv express your bitch to Weston, N. J., she will be bred and returned. Descriptive illustrated booklet and price list on oo 
request. Also stud card. SOLUTELY LIMITLESS REFERENCES. VIBERT AIREDALE KENNELS, Box 31A, Weston, New Jersey Phone Bound Brook, 397 = 
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Recommended 


Ever y Ken n el 


“SUM CHOWS” 


Champion Win Sum Ming I’Sing 


Property of 
Mrs. Edw. C. Waller 


Beaufort Ave. and Irvington Street 
Hollis, L. I. 


Telephone 6406 Hollis 


SOME DARK RED PUPPIES 
BY THE ABOVE FAMOUS 
CHAMPION FOR DISPOSAL 


Cocker Spaniels 
ROBINHURST KENNELS 

Young cock- 
er spaniels, 
male and fe- 
male, in red, 
black and 
parti - color. 
All clean, 


——“ healthy 
from prize winning 
stock that will make fine pets. 


Prices very reasonable. 
Write jor particulars aid description 
ROBINHURST KENNELS, Glen Head, Long Island 


SAMOYEDES 


»* are the ideal dogs for chil- 
dren. They are very intelli- 
: ; gent and have a loving disposi- 

R tion. Have a splendid lot of 
he : these dogs for sale. Price, $50 

a, up. Address 
¥; TOP O’ THE WORLD KENNELS 
2985 Fairfield Avenue 


Bridgeport, Seen. 


FOR 
SALE 


Owner 


«| 


HALPET KENNELS, P. 0. Stapleton Station, Tomphinsville, S.1.. N.Y. 


PUPPIES 


», Mr. K. Halle 


PERSIAN CATS 


Blues and blacks only: special breeding for 
ten years. only from pedizreed selected im- 
ported stock Sired by ¢ ‘hampion EREBUS, 
best and undefeated black in America. 
beautiful and affectionate kittens. also 
ing stock, from $25 to $75. Safe delivery to all 
points guaranteed. State sex and color wanted. 


H. J. McCOUN, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
Telephone 463 


* RED CROSS 
or 


WAR DOGS 


DO YOU WISH 
A REAL PUPPY? 


The German Shepherd puppies bred 
by Swift Run Kennels are alive trom 
their toes to the tips of their ears! 
They are smart, intelligent, kindly 
pups, bred from the finest stock ob- 
tainable. 


We have ready for shipment now 
some puppies of unusual merit and 
unexcelled pedigree. Write for de- 
tails and prices. Photos furnished. 


SWIFT RUN KENNELS 


Member G. S. 
Post Office Box No. O14, Peden, Ohio 


Me and my brothers 
from $35 and up 


MRS. HODGES 


41 So. 12th St., Newark, N. J. 
Phone 1574 Branch Brook 


BULL HEAD KENNELS 
157 East 25th Street 


New York City 


High class dogs of every breed 
for sale. Grown-ups and puppies. 
Our Kennels are the most sani- 
tary in the city and out of the 
high rent district. We guarantee 
our dogs to be in sound an 
healthy condition. Mail orders 
promptly attended to. Write for 
ee Always open. Phone 
fadison Square 2626. 


REJECT IMITATIONS 


Spratt’s Patent, Ltd., 


There are no Dog Foods as good as 


SPRATT’S 


Write for samples and send stamp for Catalogue 
Newark, N. J. 


Puppies for Sale 


All True Bred Blacks — 


A. Ballantyne 
58 East Hermann Street, 


BLACK POODLE| 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DENT. DENT’S CONDITION PILLS | 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for dogs that are 


Scottish Terriers, Irish Ter- 
riers, Fox Terriers and 


Airedales 
CRAWFORD & PERRIN, Owners 


23 Famous International Cham- 
pions are owned by the Vickery 
Kennels. We have for sale some 
exceptionally fine puppies and 
grown stock. Puppies from $25 
up. Numerous noted winners for 
sale and the finest list of stud dogs 
ever owned by any kennels, in all 
of the above breeds. 


VICKERY KENNELS, Barrington, Il. 


North, East, South and West 


~~ All combine in singing 
the praises of 


Clarke’s Dogs 


OU, who are interested in pur- 
chasing a dog should at once 
investigate, and see wherein we 
can claim a “difference.” 
Ours is not a petty claim—we do give 
Satisfaction. Stock is of a high or- 
der. And health?—why they bubble 
over with it. 


All Breeds 
NEW YORK KENNELS 


(Controlled by Reuben Clarke, National 
and International Judge) 


113 E. 9th St. (near Wanamaker’s) New York City 
“25 years in your service” 


LAURELINE 
The ideal hair dressing for your dog, 
preventing scurff and dandruff, grows 
coat, too, and keeps it in good wage. 
50c and $1.00 bottles. 


Usually 
for Sale 


High Class 
Youngsters 


French Bull Dogs 


If you wish to buy a French Bull 
Dog write me. My dogs are of the 
highest quality, as my bench show 
record proves. Some splendid pup- 
pies for sale. 


POCONO KENNELS 
Townsend Harbor Mass. 


Bell Phone Dogs Boarded 
PUPPIES FOR SALE 
FERN ROCK KENNELS 
HERMAN F. MEYER, Breeder and Importer of 
German Shepherd Dogs and 
Doberman Pinschers 
Police or War Dogs 
6007 No. Twelfth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Make Your ni a “Meridale” 
PEKINGESE 


Select your puppy now. Basket view shows 
some of present stock. They are the cutest 
and fluffiest little fellows you ever saw. 
A variety of colours to choose from. Grown 
dogs and brood matrons of exceptional 
merit. Expressed to any part of the 
U. S. A. -Prices moderate. 
MERIDALE KENNELS 
(Mrs.F.C. McAllister) Great Neck Sta.;L.I. 
Phone 381 Great Neck 


SCOTTISH 
For Sale and at Stud es 


ually at Home in 
House and Stable. 


WALESCOTT KENNELS 
BERNARDSVILLE, N. J. 


Milnshaw Kennels Raa 
Toy Pomeranians, Pekingese, 
Brussels Griffons, Toy white 


breeds. I sell my dogs on their 

merits, and guarantee them 

abso fu tely as represented. 

Veterinary examination 

allowe 

Call, Write or Phone to 

Jules Ferond, 424 Sixth Ave. 
Tel. Farragut 380 New York 


- run down, thin and unthrifty, 


FOR SALE 


Wire Haired and Smooth Fox Terriers, 
Sealyham and West Highland White 
Terriers. Also the best Cairn Terriers 
in this country. All ages. AT STUD 


ith weak, watery eyes, variable ap- 


BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to an 
address by the Author 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Ine. 
118 West 31st Street, New York 


make a dead dog eat. Price, 50 cents. 16 
pages on dog training, 10 cents. 


petite and “nigh colored urine. They — 


BOSTON TERRIERS 


BINDO, at stud, $5 During the last year I have 
supplied the readers of 
Harper's Bazar with Boston 
Terriers. Every purchaser 
is a satisfied customer. I 
can satisfy you as I have 
an especially selected col- 
lection. All ages and suit- 
able for show bench or 
companions. 
is handsomely marked 
Bostons. 


MRS. R. F. FORBUS 
30 Mallon Road Dorchester. Mass. 


The Dent Medicine Co., Newburgh, N. Y., Toronto, Canada 


rize winning Terriers of the above 


reeds. Address Isaac Black, Green- 
tree Kennels (The _ property ‘of Mrs. 
Harry Payne Whitney), Manhasset, 


Long Island. 


MANDARIN 


Mandarin of Bainbridge. 


CHOW CHOWS 


EXCLUSIVELY 


Bainbridge Famous Chows at 


Stud. 


Fee $50 
“Fee Cum’s” Boy. Fee $60 
Greenacre Hummer. Fee $30 

r. Chang. Fee 
Sun-Dawn. Fee $20 


Christmas Suggestion 


Puppies of the same fine breeding and grown stock 


BAINBRIDGE KENNELS 


Queens Boulevard and Jefferson Street 


Jamaica, Long Island, N. Y. 


= 3805 Lindell Av. 
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FOR SALE 


The War Dog—Blitz of the Palisade 


Black with beautiful wolf markings. 
cellent companion, 
perfect house dog. 
particulars address Carroll, Har 
119 West 40th St., New York 


protector of children, 
No vicious thought. For 
Bazar, 


Scotch Collies 


Champion stock. 

a tis ac- 
tion guaranteed. 
ARCADIA KENNELS 


Miss May Thomp- 
son, Prop. 


~ 


St. Louis. Mo. 


KEEP YOUR DOGS HEALTHY 


Keep them free from 
worms and common dis- 
orders, preventing 
seriousills. Dr. Gatchell’s 
Vorm Remedy is recom- 
mended by leading ken- 
nel men everywhere. 


50c Bottle FREE 
We want wey kennel 
a 


at our expense, sin 


mply 
send 10¢ (in stamps) to cover cost of postage and 


packing: 
DR. W. H. GATCHELL & SON 


Dept. H.B. Gatchell Bldg. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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Dog for You 


Winter Kennels 


PEKINGESE AT STUD 


LAUREL OF LANG 
EE, $50 


Winners ar at Pekingese Specialty 
Show. 


HOUX OF GLEBELANDS 
FEE, $50 
Sire of Rowena of Burton on Dee and 
many other winners. 


TIM YEE KUNG of ALDERBOURNE 
FEE, $50 

Winner five firsts at first show in 

England. . Reserve Championship to 

Champion Chu-ty of Alderbourne. 


CHUN CHANG OF ALDERBOURNE 


$50 
One of the most popular winners in 
America. 


TO APPROVED BITCHES ONLY 
Visitors only admitted to Kennels by appointment. 
WINTER KENNELS 


123 West 78th St., New York City 
Telephone No. 9696 Schuyler. 


- COLLIES 


Pupples and 


American Bred 
ver 150 first 
and special prizes 
taken last year, 
including best 
of both sexes at 
Madison Square 
Garden, the larg- 
est show in the 
country. Ex- 
m hibited this sea- 
son at five shows 
and won 225 first 
and special 
prizes. 
Nothing Under $25 


Alstead Collie 


Kennels 
Rahway, New Jersey 


THE DOG FOR YOU | 


The Police Dogs of Palisade Kennels are world known, both as | 


Show dogs and trained dogs. 


The Police Dog is always well-behaved, if properly trained, and 
easily taught to do all kinds of tricks. All this is described in an 


illustrated booklet, sent free. 
Write 


PALISADE KENNELS Box 50 East Killingly, Conn. 


A Police Dog 


YOUR BOY’S BEST FRIEND 
AND READY PROTECTOR 


HIS famous dog is the most 
companionable of chums. He 1s 
always willing to go anywhere. 
Kager for fun and frolic. Minds 
his own business like a gentleman. 
jut when the time comes to defend 
his master, or his home, you will 
find him true as steel. Against dog 
or man he needs no assistance. 
His manners, his disposition, his” 
size, his grit, his brains and his wil- 
lingness to serve, make him 


for it today 


MEDOR DOG SHOP 


Formerly of London, England 


Our latest importation, Medor Nanking 
Chung. A prize winner every time shown 
in England and America. 

We offer a most attractive assortment 
of Canine Thoroughbreds for your 
approval, at the most reasonable 
prices _ possible, consistent with 
quality. 

Toy Breeds Our Specialty 
Won’t you consider this an invitation to 
call any time? 

Write us if you can’t come in, we guar- 
antee to please you. 
MRS. E. VOGEL, Prop. 
70 West 47th Street, New York 
Phone 6340 Bryant 


BELGIAN POLICE DOGS 


GROENENDAEL BREED 


Imported direct from Belgium of best 
stock. Most intelligent of all breeds 
-beautiful gentle. Excellent 
guards for person and property. Grand 
lot of puppies — to ship. All 
prices. Send for list. 


» AUGUST DE CORTE 
Belgiaa Groenendael Kennels 


2) 100 Willow Avenue, Rosebank 
Staten Island, New York 


PEKINGESE 


Fifty. Allagesand colors, 
Large number imported 
best kennels _in 


Euro ampfon 
bred. Satisfaction guar 
antee up rite for 


descriptions and pictures. 


Mrs. H. A. Baxter 
Great Neck, L. 

489. Fifth New York 
Telephone 1286 Vanderbilt 


True bred 


Champion Stock Only 


Full grown dogs and puppies for gale 
H. W. Shepherd, Ambler, Pa. | 


THE WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB S 
Forty-Second Annual 


DOG 


(All profits will be donated to the American Red Cross) 


MADISON SQUARE 


Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday 


February 20, 2 


OPEN FROM 9 A.M. TO 11 P.M. 


SHOW 


GARDEN, NEW YORK 


2@ and 23a; 3918 


Extrait du livre des origines 


en France No. 19998 


Puppies sired by this 
noted imported reg- 
Black French 
,od le ex “Fifi’’ 
of many firsts. 
Loth parents are ele- 
gant and noble dogs; 
the finest blood ex- 
tant. Apart from be- 
ing the ‘‘Aristocrat’’ 
in style this breed of 
dog is highly intelli- 
gent, sagacious and 
as a protector has no 
superior. Males $50. Females $35. Also novelty 
colors in miniatures. Stud fee $35.00. 


SARAH ANNIE ABERCROMBIE 
Diamond Poodle Kennels, Philadelphia 
2003 Etting Street 


Ch. Slumber best in show all 
breeds on numerous occasions 


DISPERSAL SALE 


Beaver Brook Kennels 
OLD ENGLISH SHEEP DOGS 


Owing to the fact that Mr. Tyler 
Morse has entered the service his 
famous collection of Bob Tails will 
be sold at extremely low prices. 


For particulars address 


MR. TYLER MORSE 
Harvard Club New York City 


The German Shepherd Dog 


Companion-Protector-Guard-Friend 


E German Shepherd Dog Club of America, 

Inc., 512 Scranton Life Bldg., Scranton, Pa., 

will be glad to mail you attractive descriptive 

booklet telling of the wonderful quien the 
German Shepherd dog. 


Please mention Harper’s Bazar 


Dogs for Every Purpose 


A pal for the boy. A playmate for the girl. 
A town-car dog, or a dog for a country 
jaunt. Which do you want? Let us con- 
sult with you and advise without charge 
which dog is best suited to your purpose. 
Long experience—-a host of satisfied cus- 
tomers—prices that are right. Write us 
before you make your decision. 


HARGOUR KENNELS, Arlington, N. Be 


Handsome 


BOSTON 
TERRIER 


is the dog. 
Why? 


Black Belt Collie Kennels 
| STERLING, GA. 
Largest Kennel or Thorough- 
bred R. C. Collies in the South 
Imported and American Stock. 


Write us your wants. 


POMERANIANS 


Allcolors. Prize winners. Young 


puppies that will make prize win- 
ners. All raised’under my special 
care. Great value. Write to-day. 
Mrs. Henry Jarrett, Chestnut 
Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Because they are handsome, 
attractively marked, intelligent 
and lovely dispositions. One 
_— reason is because they are 
tne 


TRUE AMERICAN DOG 


= 


I have sold Boston Terriers for over 


Let us send you 


Polk Miller’s 
Dog Book — Free 


America’s greatest author- 
we ity on dogs and how to 
treat them. Originator of 
the world-famous 

Sergeant’s Dog Remedles. 
Polk Miller Drug Co., Inc. 
Dept. 202 Richmond, Va. 


20 years. Many bench winners have 


-ELMVIEW KENNELS. 


ELMHURST, PA. 


German Shepherd Dogs 
Companions, Protectors. The 
Police, Army and Red Cross Dog. 
MVIEW KENN 


EL ELS 
Dept. H, 512 Scranton Life Bide.. — PA. 
Member, G. S. D.C. of A 


been sold by me. I have a splendid 
assortment to select from. All ages 
with the correct markings. Order 


early. REASONABLE PRICES. 


William Mobley 
Washington St. Haverhill, Mass. 


SCOTTISH and WIRE HAIRED 
15 splendid terriers of 


FOX TERRIERS the above breeds for 


sale. ‘All ages. Both sex. Prices that will surprise 
you. All country raised. 


Mr. & Mrs. W. J. Foote, 


Exhibitors of Prize winning Terriers, 
Merion, Pa. 


YORKSHIRE TERRIERS 


The largest collection in America. 
Imported and domestic stock. 
Many prize winners. Weight four 
to seven pounds. Prices from $35 
up. Write at once, Mrs. Anna_Rap- 
CLIFFE, 2741 South Smedley St., Phila- 
delphia. 


The Best in Pekingese 


Only kennel in America containing 
four full Champions. Sleeve dogs 
and others. Every color. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Prices $25.00 up. 


Hypecree KENNELS, 134 West 8lst St. 
New York City. Tel. 6754 Schuyler. 


JAPANESE SPANIELS 


HAVE some 
splendid 
puppies, five 
months old, 
of 
charming 
breed of 
dogs. Sired 
by Champion 
Little O-Me 
Dam Te Di. 


Also 
PEKINGESE PUPPIES 


all colors and ages. My dogs are raised 
under ideal conditions. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Cats and kittens of most every breed 


for sale. 
MRS. G. W. BROWN 
Box 1, Bucks Co., Langhorne, Pa. 


POMERANIAN PUPPIES 


AND GROWN STOCK 
We sell our dogs under full guarantee. 
They are of the best breeding and 
quality. At surprisingly low prices. 
Call or write Mr. & Mrs. H. Hoetzer, 
WOODLYN KENNELS 
160 North 60th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FOR Style’s sake, your Corset must 
possess the firmness to retain its 
contour; yet for grace and comfort it 
must yield freely to every motion. 


To meet both requirements perfectly is 
an achievement possible only in Corsets of 


This is the modern knitted Corset Fabric which re- 
sists in one direction while yielding in the other, Thus 
it retains perfect contour, yet possesses the pliability to 
give and take with the play of the muscles. 

Strong, pliant and porous, GRECIAN-TRECO 
closely resembles living tissue in its wonderful adaptabil- 
ity. It is fittingly called The Fabric that Breathes.” 

GRECIAN-TRECO is found exclusively in Bien- 


Jolie Creations. 


BENJAMIN & JOHNES 


NEWARK, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
In addition to Grecian-Treco Corsets, BIEN-JOLIE 


Creations include ‘la Caresse and Custom-Finish Cor- 
sets and the famous Bien-Jolie Brassieres. 
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Stop 


Stocking ‘‘Runs’’ 


—cut threads or drop |f 
stitches that start in |§ 
your stocking at the 
garter clasp. 


WEST 
Stocking Shields 


are quickly and easily ad- 
justed to the garter clasp 
to stop all “runs,” cut 
threads and drop stitches, 
no matter how tightly the 
stocking is drawn. 

Made of fine chamois, 
sewn with linen thread. All 
colors. Try them. Well 
refund your money if you 
don’t like them. 


Card of 4 Shields 10c 


Made by the same company that 
makes the West Electric Hair 
Curlers. Ask your Dry Goods 
or Department Store for West 
Stocking Shields or send us the 
price in stamps or money, to- 
gether with your dealer’s name. 


West Electric Hair Curler 
Company, Manufacturers 
153 Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send 15c to Vivau- 
dou (Depft..D, Times 
Bids., N. for 
generous sample 

V4s 
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| 
WEST , WEST | 
STOCKING STOCKING | 
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antiques 


THE FURNITURE EACHANGE 
st Thirty-third Street, N 

of antique and furni- 

ture at remarkably low prices. Inspection invit. 


T. MIROSLAV MAK 
Rare Chinese Antiques 
Old Paintings 

4 West 50th Street New York City 
BUCK es ANTIQUE SHOP, 11 East 
9th St., N ’.. Colonial furniture, art ob- 
Rare it ce glass dinner set, 113 glasses, 

Phone Plaza 2050. 


decanters, etc. 


arts & crafts 


G. C. WALLE, Silhouette Artist. Artistically 
designed sofa pillows. Silhouette portraits, cop- 
ies, designs, ete. Engagements for dinners, par- 
ties, teus, ete. 733 Lex. Av.,N.Y.Tel. Plaza 1506. 


SAVE THE BREAD. 

Cut at the table on aitractiv ely 
coed and knife, Price 32 

Zoller Studios. 185 Lexington 


art embroidery 


.: ENKx HESSE, 399 Sixth Ave., 24-25 St., 

C. Knit .vr our Soldier boys. C olumbia, 
So Shepherd Yarns. French Tapestries. 
New shinvment. 


art galleries 


Wedding GIFTS OF DISTINCTION 
in Hand on Handcecarved mirrors, 
Venetian & Lustre Glass, ete. The Little 
Gallery, 4th 15 40th N. ¥. 


R. DUDENSING SON 

45 W. 44th St., N.Y.C. Foreign & American 
Paintings. Larg est collection of Fagiatnal Water 
Colors in America, suitable Gifts for all ocea’ns. 


artistic dress 


*“*THE DISTINCTION OF AN ARTIST’S 
Prec an describes the woman dressed by Ber- 
tha Holley. 


nent artistic value, and enable one to acquire a 

wardrobe of changing 
vies. Intelligently economic 

Holley, 21 Kast 49th New York 


automobiles 


MONOGRAMS —Coat-of-arms in Sterling Sil- | 


ver & Enamel may be transferred from one car to 
another. Also hand-painted detachable mono- 
grams. Erie Langlands, 248 W.49 St. Bry. 6353. 


beauty culture 


CHER-ROSE, perfect waterproof lip tint. With 
& without color. Prevents & heals chapped lips 
immediately; invaluable to motorists: price $l. 
A.J«MacHale. 420 Boylston St., Boston. Mass. 


GRAY HAIR TONIC that will not dye hair or 
skin but agar ny gray hair to its natural color. 
Price $1. A. J. MacHale, 420 Boylston St., 

Boston, 


SPIRO’S Eyebrow & Eyelash Coloura imparts 
expression. Darkens, lasts 2 to - weeks. Un- 
affected by washing or creams. Box $1. Treat- 
ment 50c. 26 W. 38th & 132 W. 23rd St., N. Y. 


MARY GREY EYE LASH GROWER is. 


harmless; nourishes eyelashes, making long, silky. 
Cultivates marvelously; long used; recommended; 
cannot be imitated.$1.00. Mary Grey, 2 E. 46th St. 


JOHN POST’S BLACKHEAD LOTION 
eradicates blackheads by absorbing the secre- 
tum in the pores: contracts large pores; clarifies 
the skin. $1. Tested 20 yrs. 500 5th Ave., N.Y. 


BEST FACE TREATMENTS in N.Y. at mod- 
erate cost. Scientific — for wrinkles, hol- 
lows, flabbiness, skin & c Call, write, phone: 
1140 Gree’y. Bedford’ s Studios.35 W.34. 


Endorsed by royalty. Bkit. 630 ! 


Designed for personal requirements | 
in color and line, these garments have perma- 


suggestions here. To se 


Rates: One year, $48 


beauty culture 


(Continued) 


MME. BERTHE’S, Pure Complexion Cream, 
for Massage and Cleansing will not grow hair. 
Valuable information to those having an rid 
desirable hair growth. 12 W. 40th St., N.Y.€ 


V. Darsy—Salon de Jeunesse. Facial Treat- 
ments for women who demand the best. Ex- 
ciusive methods: only finest Frene h Preparations. 

5th Ave., N.Y. 


ERE 


— WG 
HES: is a group of distinguished smal! shops, the kind that are so hard to 


find tor yourself. and so valuable after you have found them—all of them 
cordially recommended to the readers of Harper’ s Bazar. 


During this month zoe will be able to find a host of unusual Winter 


cure prompt attention say in your letter that you saw 
the advertisement in the February Number of Harper’s Bazar. i 


Four months, $18 | 
FLAS 


blouses 


(Continued) 


Strictly 
extraordinary value. Plaza 9139. 
623 Madison & 


AISON CAMAS 
Hand Made Blouses of 


A venue, N. 


real laces. 
i, 


it to Jane” 


is a comforting thought for you. 


M. KALE, Strictly Hand Made Blouses, ready 
to wear and apace to order. 
N 


Smbroideries and 
Kale, 640 — Ave., 
Between 59th & 60th St 


Whenever you have 


shopping to do and have neither time, inclination nor oppor- 
tunity to do it, you can safely leave it to Jane. 


Jane in this case is Miss Jane Jarvis, director of our Personal 


Shopping Service, and she acts as New York purchasing agent for 


thousands of discriminating women all over the country. 
have to do is to write and tell her what vou want. 


“All you 
Jane Jarvis will 


buy it for you.- She knows the great New York market as intimately 


as a hen knows her chickens. 
in the shortest possible time. 


her good taste assure you of satisfaction. 
Look through these announcements of 


exclusive shops, 


turn to our Shopping 


Pages 68 and 69, and scan the advertise- 


ments.. 


When you find something you 


want, write to Miss Jane Jarvis, Harper’s 


Bazar. 119 West goth Street, 


New York, 


describing it, ericlose check or money order 
and the article will be sent to you promptly. 
Shopping is the easiest task in the world— 


when you leave it to Jane. 


She knows how to find the best values 
Her knowledge of merchandise and 


Here is a little gadget” 
that any soldier or sailor 
will find useful. It ts a 
bullet of cobdler’s wax 
and will make thread 
water-proof and doubly 
durable—this picture ts 
only a trifle smaller than 
the bullet itself. 25 cents 


This charming romper 
of cotton crepe has cross- 
stitch embroidered figures 
on the belt. Sizes one to 
two years—price $1.75 


children things 


HELEN SPEER, 17 


East 48th ‘St., N. 


Visit our beautiful new shop. Quaint toys, play 


togs, children’s. furniture. entire nursery 
equipments. Children’s parties given complete. 


The Montessori Educational Materials for 
teaching children are being used successfully in 
leading homes & schoolsin Amer. Ciata. Lonregq. 
The House of Childhood, Ine.,16 Horatio St., N. 


INFANTS’ YOKES, embroidered by French 
Nuns, from 50ec up, on approval. Original de- 
signs, exquisite work. Illus. baby bklit. 12 on re- 
quest. Vay Belle Davis, Marine Bidg., Chicago. 


Baby’s ‘‘Never-Kick-Out’’ a pocket-sheet, 
keeps baby covered & prevents crawling out. 


| Springs at foot&straps at head of bed, $2.50. Cire. 


| ‘““ECIRUAM”’ GOWNS. 


| Bk 
H 


| Price $ 


| Mary Blakeley Co. 78 Reade St. N.Y. 3521 W orth. 


Entirely without 
Absolutely exclusive Infants’ wear. 
Maurice & Adams. Dept. 
New York 


fasteners. 
It. on request. 
O., 20 West 47th St., 


chiropody 


Dr. Lillian T. Hampson, Scientific chiropodist; 
ladies and gentlemen treated. Out of town office. 
Hotel Gramatan, Bronxville, N.Y. Hrs. 9.30-1. 
N. ¥. C. offee. ww. 46 h St., 2-6.30 p. m. 


FOR CHILBLAINS & ALL FOOT ILLS 


Dr. William J. Chiropodist 
Zi 4668 Bee 2. C. 


cleaning & dyeing 


KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING AND 
Dyeing Co., high class cleaners and dyers: 
gowns cleaned and returned in 24 hours. Main 
office 402 E. 3lst St. Branches in "phone book. 


FOR RELIABLE L INFORMATION 
rite to the 
School Bureau, Harper’s Bazar, 
119 West 40th Street, New York 


corsets 


GOSSARD FRONT LACED CORSETS, 
fitted by experienced corsetieres. Over fifty dif- 
ferent models $2.50 up. Olmstead Corset Co., 
179 Madison Ave., at 34th Street, N. Y. C. 


MME. BINNER 

Corsetiere, is cultivating figures with her famous 
corsets. Internationally famous for thirty 
years. 561 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MME. ROSE LILLI, Corsetiere 

of only Rose Lilli Corset for 
25 ears the remier custom-made _ corset. 
15 w est 45th St., "hea York. Tel. 2818 Bryant. 


MME. GARDNER, Mgr. Le Papillon Corset 
Co. After years of scient. designing our models 
are univers. admitted to be of super. style and 
workmanship. 45 W. 55th St., N. Y. Col. 866. 


ROSO Combination Belt Corset, for Hernia 
Prolapse, etc. laced front) latest Custom Models. 

8.50-$15 and up. oso Corset Shop, 
12-14 E. 46th St., N. Y. Opp. Ritz. Dept. C. 


MME. S. SCHWARTZ 
Custom-made _ corsets the woman of 
fashion. 11 East 47th Street, New York city. 

Telephone 1552 Murray Hill. 


MADAME L. BROWN, 


formerly fitter for 


St., 
ready to wear, $5 up. Order Corsets, $12. 50 up. 


e Greenwood. Specialist in Corsets 
Cc Repaired. Reasonable. Made 
to Order. Ready to wear. Measurement blank 
sent. 500 5th Ave., N.Y. cor. 42 St. Vander. 845. 


corset hospital 


R. & B. O’CONNELL Corsets made to order. 
Corsets copied. Old ones made new. Mail 
orders solicited. 17 West 42d Street,, New York. 
Tel. Vanderbilt 3278. 


dancing 


MME. MAY’S Face Specialist. Est. 28 yrs. Per- 
manently removes wrinkles, freckles, scars, etc. 
Muscles tightened; endorsed by known physi- 
cians. One address: 50 W.49St., N.Y. Bry. 9426. 


WANAMAKER BEAUTY SCHOOL, Scien- 
tific beauty treatments. Complete Beauty Cul- 
ture course by mail. Write for particulars. Mme. 

Coyle, 383 Fifth Ave., N.Y., bet. 35th&36th Sts. 


books 


MISS BLAKE of 507 Fifth Ave. is now ready 


Use TE JURE PERFECT NAPKINS for 


‘‘Eat and Be Well’’ by Eugene Christian. 
This book shows you how to select your food 


The Vestoff-Serova School, 26 E.46 St.,N.Y.C. 
Nature Dancing, Russian, Ballet, Interpreta- 
tive,ete. Illus. text books on Nature or Russian 
dancing; $5 vol.; 


'LOUIS H. CHALIF, Graduate Russian Im- 


perial Ballet School, personally teaches all 


to accept orders for her celebrated skin food Comfort. Neutralizes all —. Does —, cause 
and astringent powder. ad remove all | irritation. Send 10c for sample. Te Jure Pro- according to the season, your age and the| branches of the Dance; daily normal classes for 
blemishes. $1.00 and 75 cents ducts Co., Dept. A. 1607 Park Row Bldg., "N. Y.¢ work you do. Price $1, postpaid. teachers; brochure, 7 W. 42nd St., N. Y., B’klet. 


HARVEY’S HAND BLEACH keeps the hands 
youthful; bleaches brown spots; refines coarse 
skin; wonderful results; ho cents per jar. 
For sale at B. Altman & 


blouses 


**‘How to Live 100 Years’’ by Eugene Chris- 
tian. Pocket edition of menus for all stomach 
disorders; $1 ppd: send for above 3 oe to 

The Christian Dietetic Soc., 213 W. 79 Bm £ 


DIMANT, former principal “‘Imper- 
ial Russian Ballet’’. Now teaching classical Rus- 
sian & modern dane ing. 
Studio, 438 Madison Ave... nr. 49th S 


HELEN BRIGGS of 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y., 
specializes in facial treatments & the remov- 
ing of facial blemishes. Also toilet prepara- 
tions. 12 years at 1133 Broadway. 


MAISON CAPRICE. Hand-made Filet and 
Fall Blouses, exceptional values $10 & upward. 
Also original models for school wear. 

532 Madison Avenue at 54th Street, N. Y. C. 


candy & pastry 


ALAN JEFFERSON, Specialist in the in- 
struction of ball room dances. 
113 West 57th Street, New York City. 
Phone: Circle 1277. 


Mme. Stevens-Henderson, 58 W. 72 St.,N.Y. 
Famous Face Tonic is unexcelled. Best treatm’ t 
for blackheads. Corrects enlarged pores, tan 
sunburn, freckles, blemishes. $1.30 bottle Ppd. 


THE RAE EDITH blouse & gown of character. 
Hand & machine made blouses to order or ready 
to wear. Mail orders solicited. 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Stevens Building, Chicago. 


Lord & 


LORD’S DOLLAR CHOCOLATES in 1, 2, 
3 and 5 pound boxes delivered postpaid 3 
where Pag the United States, $1.00 per Ib. 

Son, 484 Congress St., 


Portland, Me. 


G. Hepburn Wilson, M.B. Dance Creator. 
All latest dances, priv. ‘lessons only. Rates — 
Society's favorite school, 5th Ave., cor. 46th 
St. Thorley Bldg., N.Y. Phone Bryant 632. 


**Growdina’’— Wonderful bust, neck & arm de- 
veloper, gives surprising results; guar. harmless; 
$5. Very best testimonials. Mile. R. 
Koppel’ 3 Parisian Studio, 158 W.34 St.,N.Y.C. 


Exquisite HAND-TAILORED WAIST with 
big ruffle & sailor collar, trimmed with hand- 
made Irish edging for $2.90. Write wx! illustra- 
tion. Levon Toumajanian, 200-5th 


50c. 8S. 


13 


40 NEW rec ipes for French Pastry, Bonbons, 
Marmalades, 

Iced Punches, Champagne & Cordials ppd. for 
Moreau, Dept. V. 


ylaces, Sherbets, Gelee, Vin Chaud, 


, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


here to Shop” 
ring results to the 
consistent advertiser. 
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dancing 


(Continued) 


furniture 


(Continued) 


gowns & waists 


(Continued) 


Dedicated to 
Private, class 
catalog. 


The Helen Moller Temple. 
Greek dancing in its purest form. 
and children’s courses. Illustrated 


Address Secretary, 746 Madison Ave, 


delicacies 


CARDANI’S ICE CREAMS, Fancy Ices, 
Dainty Salads and Entrees can be ordered at all 
Cushman stores or at Main office, Sixth pe “ 

at 53rd Street. ircle 206, 1571: 


EW YORK GALLERIES 

Grand Rapids Furniture Co, Ine 
Plates of interesting interiors. gratis on request. 
34-36 West 32d Street. New York City. 


HAMILL, INC. 


Gowns made to order, to 
suit your taste. 
760 Madiseon Ave 


interiors 


DISTINCTIVE INTERIORS DESIGNED. 
Homes furnished with individuality. Decorative 
needs exec. by exp. shoppers. Fabrics Appraisals 

R. Bremner Co., 680 Madison Ave., > ¥. 


Discontinued Patterns at less than actual fac- 
tory cost. Living-room pieces. Work of master 
creators reproduced at remarkable prices. Amos 
T. Hill. Wholesale Furn.. 150 Mad. Ave., N. Y. 


furs 


hair 


jewelry 


ENGLISH HENNA SHAMPOO powders 
tone the scalp, color faded or greyish hair, giv- 
ing a marvelous gloss and bright tints, $l. 
Henna Specialties Co., 505 5th Ave., N. Y. 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID for Ladies’dise arded 
gowns, furs, wraps, diamonds, jewelry, gold, 
silver, ete. Mail or phone calls attended to. 
Mrs. S. Cohen, 629-6th Ave., 4676 Greeley. 


ME send your Soldier | a box of Goodies, 
home-made Candies & Salted Nuts. Our “Dollar 
Specialty includes parcel post & insurance. 
Comyn’ 8 Den of Sweets, L a ‘Sal le, Tl 


FUR REMODELING: WE 
in renovating old furs 
prices «are as low | 

consistent with 


as - 


CALL AT SCHAEFFER’S if you want expert 


personal attention for permanent wave. 
Positively no friz or kink. J. Sch: Leffer r, O42 Fifth 
Avenue. Phone: Murray Hill 5772. 


S. WYLER pays highest prices for pearls, dia- 
monds & other precious stones, also platinum, 
gold & silver: (confidential). 3¢ Bank 

C. 


references. 661 Fifth Ave., at 52nd St., N. Y. 


employment agencies 


ood Workmanship. 
Nothing but the best is sold 
in our shop. Phone 2210 Greeley. 


For TRULY SCIENTIFIC eare of bair, (per- 
manent waving) special shampoos, henna 
treatments & remedies made speci: ally for you 


D TO A. S. BORG by mail or express any 
old gold, silver, platinum, antiques 
pawn tickets, artificial teeth. at once. 


A.H{. Green & Son, Est. I8v2. 37 W. 37th St..N.Y. | come to Chas. Frey, 507 bifth Ave., New Yor 146 West 23rd Street, New York 
MISS BRINKLEY, 507-5th Ave., N. Y, nr. | Fur Remodeling and opetatons, I:xpert work- LEON, Permanent Hair Wave Specialist. Ten | Don’t sell your diamonds, jewelry,’ pearls, 
42d. Tel. Vanderbilt 4743. Supplies governesses | manship, reasonable es. Horwitz, | years’ practic al experience; york guaranteed. | silver, bric-a-brac, bronzes, rugs, guns. We loan 
housekeepers, competent household servants, kurrier since LS%2 . 8th St., N.Y. (2 bloc ks | Full Head $15; Front $10; rage urls Art- | you more money "on them at the legal rate of 
lnventories taken. | west of W anamaker’s). Tel. 137 ‘Stuy vesant. | stic *ransformations. Ill. Bkit. 59 EF. 59th St. interest than you can realize by selling. 


personally investigating ref. 


BSS SHEA’S Employment Agency, 30 E. 42d 

St. The 42d St. Building. Supplies first- class 
servants, male and female, in all capacities for 
city & country. References carefully investia’d. 


SAUER & SCHAEFER, FURRIERS. Furs 
to order, repaired and remodeled for particular 
persons wanting excellent workm: 

4 West 37th Strcet. ‘ele Greeley 2746. 


THE NESTLE 
Permanent 
Huair-Wave 
Is the Original. 


We will also redeem any already pledged 
elsewhere and advance more money on same. 
Business § strictly confidential. S Berger, 
206 West 42d Street, N. tf (Times Sq.). 


entertainments 


a new game for smart parties. Fun 
French or Spanish. 

‘entaphrase Society, 623 
hiladel phic, Pa. 


LINGO, 
and instruction 
Send $1 fo 3 
lieed Building, 


ALL REPAIRING is done under my personal 

supervision & at the lowest possible rates. Why 
not bring your old furs & let me suggest ry 
new styles. M. Tepper, 120 W. 44th St.,N.Y. 


NESTLE 
Home Outfit 
for Permanent Waving. 
Over 3000 in use. 


A FIFTH AVENUE JEWELER, 
serving an exclusive clientele aguas higher 
cash prices for jewelry, et 
Confidential service. 


A. FISHER : FURS : Fstab. 1889. Imported 
& original models Repairing & remodeling. 
Special attention given out of town customers, 
prices reas'’bie. 36 W. 46 St. _ Bry ant 1 1036. 


THE TLE TREATMENT for 
pply illustrated bookle 


Nestle Co., 
657 Fifth ices New York 


UNUSUAL CRAFTSMANSHIP 
t noticeably lower cost. 

submitted. NI. 

437 kifth Avenne, New York ¢ 


and 
‘ity 


CARDANI’S CATERING for all occasions is 


estimates for weddings, 


IF YOU ARE TROUBLED with 


itchy scalp, eczema or any other skin affections 


dandruff, 


ladies’ tailors 


distinctive 

& bridge yoy} on request. Cardan’ Own bo h try Pheno Sulpho. Absolutely harmless. §$.50 

6th Av. at 53 St. Cirele 205, 1571. 1572 e S ug C jar. Hudson & Co., Ine., 489-5th Ave., N.Y.C. 

Robert Day, Caterer, 862 Lex. Av N. Y¥. | MME. NAFTAL pays highest cash vaiue for | ANDRE, Hair Specialists, Sole manufacturers | EHRLICH, 49 W. 63d St. Suits, furs and riding 
Silvers are, of Oriental coloring to restore premature grey | togs. Will show models of latest creations for 


Service to rent for all occasions. 


tine misfit or slightiy used evening, street and 


Fall & Winter season. Suits of exclusive models 


China, Glass, Linens, Chairs, Tables, Awning, | dinner costumes, furs, diamonds, jewelry silver- | hair. $2 box. Send for Booklet. Application 
Tents, etc. Est. fur. for Weddings, Banquets,ete. ware. 69 West 45th St., N.Y. Tel. 670 Bryant. | Parlors & Salesrooms, 45 W. 39th St., N. Y.| to order, $50 up. Furs made & remodeled. 
MME. baa ;- scoupone Bryant 1376. | NEOS-HENNE for grey & faded hair. Any | IF YOU ARE thinking of buying a suit, gown, 
103 47th Str shade from bionde to black. Apptied in allt up-to- or fur coat that _— Fen. favorable 
Absolutely full ‘value stacy eo iadies’ ‘misfit or | date Be: 1uty & Hair Dressing Parlors: write for comment wherever yo 


fancy dress & costumes 


slightly used clothing of any description. 


information to Neos Co.,1025 Lex. Ave., N. Y. 


Harry Karger, 30 West 47th Burest, N. Y.C. 


FRANCESCA TEXTOR will rent or specially 
design and execute costumes for fancy dress oc- 
casions. Amateur plays receive personal super- 
vision. 104 W. 48th St., Tel. Bryant 4335. 


MASQUERADE COSTUMES. Any period, 
made to measure. To rent, or for sale. New 
ideas for fancy dress balls. Broadway Cos- 
tuming Co., 116 W. 48th St..N.Y. Bryant 3440. 


WE PAY CASH for evening & street gowns, 
dancing frocks, furs, wraps, di: ge tyne jewelry, 
& silverware. ¢ ‘onsuit us before you seil.. Write, 
phone, send. Mme. Furman, 103 W.47 St.,.N.Y. 


“L’ INVISIBLE’ TRANSFORMATION 

Effectively hides thin & unmanageable hair. 
Arranged in any style. Defies ciosest scrutiny. 
Cluzellie Bros., 12 W.37 St.,N.Y. Bklit. H free. 


M. BERKOWITZ 
Tailored frocks, suits and wants at less 
than ready-to-weur price West 
46th Street, New York City. 


SELL TO MME. NAFTAL, 69 West 46th St. 
Tel. Bryant 670. I will pay good value for 
your fine used evening, street and dinner 
frocks: also diamonds, jewelry and silverware. 


FRENCH HENNA D’OREAL 

imported powder, tones the scalp, restores the 
gray or faded hair to original color and beauty. 
We guarantee this preparation to be Harmless. 


TAILORED GOWNS REMODELED. to pre- 
vailing styles. od year's experience. d 
suits from $65 u J. H. Comstock, 
Ave. (30th St.) se. 285 Sq.. 


TAMS—COSTUMES of every description for 


every occasion to hire or made to order. 


gowns remodeled 


HENNA D’OREAL is composed exclusively of 
pulverized Henna, Gall Nuts and Herbs, which 
will color the hair to any desired shade or color. 


At this Address thousands of women have for 
years had their dresses satisfactorily remade 
at great savings. Send for estimates. LB. N. 


Every rented costume as clean as new. 
A. W. Tams, 1600 Broadway (48th St.), N. Y. 1.35. B. Paul, 34 W. 37th St., N. Y. City. | Gordon, 51 W est 37th Street, New York 
uits Remodeled up-to-date. Shop Blouses and | treatment for the hair at moderate cost. Satis- 
feathers & boas Gowns Refitted. Miss H. Redding Coughlin, 17 | faction. assure for appointment. lingerie 


L. 48th St., N.Y. No branch. Tel. 5062 Mur. H. 


d. Phone 
Murray Hill 8595.141 East 44th Street, N.Y.C. 


Goura, Fans & Marabou Stoles 
Boas & Fancies made 

Prompt mail service. 
New York. 


PARADIS:z, 
reconstructed: 
from your old feathers. 

Methot, 29 West 34th Street, 


SEE PAGE #3 FOR 
Qur Display Advertisement. 
Mme. Rose, 13 West 39th Street, 
Phone 2771 Vanderbilt. 


msi Gy 


Hair Specialist in treating grey hair with 
O’ Real Henna. Natural wavy transformations. 
Permanent waves. Prices very moderate. Mme. 
Fried, 15W.34 St.,opp. Waldorf. Tel.3907 Greel. 


MME. TALOT 

Imported hand-made blouses, lingerie, negli- 
gee, night robes daintily atime with real lace. 
74 West 47th Street, N. Y. C. Phone Bryant 1052. 


fireplaces 


SEND FOR OUR attractive booklet of Fifty 


exclusive Fall and Winter fashions. The re- 
construction of gowns our specialty. 
Mme. Rose, Inc., 13 W. 39th Street, N. Y. C. 


Your hair will grow long, beautiful and luxur- 
iant when treated by the new & wonderful method 
discovered by Dr. Robinson, Knox 
5th Ave.,ent. 40th St. Call, write for,testimonials. 


Maison Helene. Lingerie Francaise et negli- 
gees elegants, hand-made by French needle ar- 
tistes. Beautiful children’s dresses, 3-8 yrs. Sent 
on approv. Cata. 701 Esplanade, New Orleans. 


HEARTH FURNITURE. Make your Fire- 
place the center of hospitality. Booklet. Home 
and ‘the Fireplace—Crratis. Write ¢ Fire- 


MY REBUILDING OF GOWNS is the talk of 
New York, because I have made creations out of 
gowns that seemed hopeless. mer, 114 W. 
37th Street, N.Y.C. Telephone 5265 Greeley. 


E. FREDERICS, Permanent Wave Specialist. 
Originator of the mous Frederics Method; 
results Call or write for informa- 
tion. 665 Fifth Ave., N. Y. At 53d St. 


Silk Underwear and Negligee to individual 
order. Exclusive styles, refined taste. Ha — 
in artistically shaded Mm 

Paula, 622 W.137th St., N. Y. Tel. Aud’n R62. 


ace Company, 4603 W. 12th St... Chicago 
WE prepay freight: 1000 hearth articias: qual- ‘ HENRI GRAUX, 20 FE. 48th St. Tel. 2768 

y, beauty, correctness, economy tis. guar. Murray Hill. Permanent Undulations. Dyed 
Cata., suggest’ns, advice, ideas free. Sunderland POW?NS & waists hair carefully waved with regulated heat. luggage 
B 1883) 332 So. 17th, Omaha, Neb. Transformations. Hair Ornaments. : 


ros. (Estab. 


Old Eng- 


MANTELS &€ Fireplace Accessories: 
& marbie. 


lish & Colonial designs in wvod 


UNUSUAL BUT NOT EXTREME, our frocks, 


gowns and suits combine style and workman- 


SCIENTIFIC CARE of the Hair and Scalp 
by Marianne F. Iby, formerly of the Frances 


Fox Institute. Phone 


LIKELY LUGGAGE guaranteed wardrobe 
trunks, traveling bags, suit. cases and all articles 
for traveler's use. Send for catalogue. 


Grates,fenders, tirebacks, scuttles wrought metal | ship. Artistic remodeling makes old gowns new. Residential work only. 
work. Arthur Todhunter. 101 Park Ave.. N. Y. | Von Kull Co., 11 West 35th Street, N. Y. C. | 4139 Plaza. 406 E. 57th St., N. Y. Bazar du Voyage, 311 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C 
a MADAME HAMAD—SMART GOWNS for | Many users of Milnshaw Hair Grower have | TRUNKS and TRAVELING BAGS. Send 
f] h d All occasions. Made to order. Your materials | proved its efficiency. It promotes growth of the | for beautifully illustrated catalogue. Any ar- 
es 4 uction optional. Remodeling. Mail orders solicited. | hair, removes dandruff, prevents falling 4% ticle sent on approval. Brodil’s Luggage Shop, 
Price reas. 179 W.93 St.,.N.Y.C.Tel. 1969 River Free Booklet J. Ferond, 424 Sixth Ave., N. Y. | 325 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 
SUPERFLUOUS Fiesh reduced by modern scien- | KATHERINE CASEY, gowns for all occasions. | NO DYE USED! Korozone Method restores 


tific electrical method. No dieting or exercising re- 


Dancing & afternoon frock ‘our material 


natural color to gray or faded hair. By appoint- 


maids’ uniforms 


quired. Dr. R. a en. lic. phys., 286 oth Ave., used if desired. Remodeling ‘also done.. 36 E. ment only. Results guaranteed. Korozone 
teear 30th St..) N. ; Phone Mad. Sq. 5758. 35th Street, N. Y. Tel. 1033 Murray ‘Hill. | Method, 2248 Broadway,N.Y.C. Schuyler 9056. 
Fat Reduced: thermo electric medium: per- | STYLE AND FIT GUARANTEED—1 will ANNDUNCEMENTS aerhimeeen/ , OUTFITTING ASS’N 
manent results. Swedish gymnastics, massage. | call at your home for fittings. Remodeling a “Where to Shop” > Fifth Avenue 
Nodiet; ree eeeented. Miss Frye,Grad. | specialty in the most expert manner. Miss bring results.to the ee 38th Street 
Nurse, 233 W. 107th St., N.Y. Tel. Acad. 1106. | Squires, 203 W. 87th St., N. Sch. 7553. consistent advertiser. New York 

, MME. MADELINE Dresses Collars 
f ld d | Gowns and Waists h l Caps ready made Cuffs 
Or SO 1erTs an SA2liOTS | s66 Lexington Ave. ntrance on 65th St. oteis Coats and to order Aprons 

Phone Plaza 2463 Bonnefs Bibs 


HOTEL MARTHA WASHINGTON, 29 East 


KEEP HIM FIT with a “Comfykit..". Thou- | THE GREEN SHOP, INC. also 

sands now in use in Army & Navy. Contains 17 E. th Street, New York, N.Y. Hasawon-/} 29th St. For women. Rooms $1.50 a day up- Authorized Red Cross econ 
standard articles. At stores or direct. Nathan | derful dagtay of gowns, suits & coats. Comein| wards. Meals a la carte: also table d'hote. urses’ Outfitting 9 
Nov. Mfg.Co. Dept. "'B."" 88 Reade St.. N.Y. | today & see them. Also gowns made to order. Luncheon 40c. Dinner 50c. Booklet Free. 425 Fifth iveuen 


furniture 


MULDOON, 150 W. 57TH STREET 
Distinctive Gowns made to order and ready 
to wear for women of taste and discrimination. 
Extremely reasonable. 


HOTEL MAJESTIC—Facing Central Park at 
West 72nd St. Accessible to all lines of traffic, 
away from noise of the all-night district. Cope- 
land Townsend, Mng.Dir. Rooms, $2 per day up. 


millinery 


BABY FURNITURE—For the baby & child, 


$3 BLOUSE SHOP. SpecializingonepriceGeorg- 


Hotel Webster, 40 W.45 St.,just off 5th Ave., 
on one of city’s quietest streets. Favored by 


LANG, MILLINER. 
French Models, we 


Tho showing the newest 
in 


ae me chairs, etc., made of wood. “The Better | ette&crepedechine blouses, permit offering of ex- 9 
Things. Free booklet. Frank M. Sawyer, | ceptional values. Booklet H — on request. | women without escort. Most beautiful of N. using your own material. o* ae St.. N 
3512- ‘14 Independence Ave., Kansas City, Mo. | 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 2nd floor. | small hotels. Booklet. Johnson Quinn. Just off 5th A 
WRITE for the pieces you need giving as ma MARY FLYNN specializes in stout figures. | Hotel Hargrave, West 72d St., bet. B’way | GERHARDT HATS 
1 block to Central Park. E —s ane Distinctive 


details as possible. Pictures and description will 
be sent promptly. agg Allen, Distinctive 
Furniture, 77 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 


Harper's Bazar, February, 1918 


meet ted for all occasions. Gowns skillfully re- 
ode Smart waists for tailored suits. 
105 68th St.. N.Y¥.C. Tel. 6421 Columbus. 


& Columbus Ave.,N.Y. 
Comfort, refinement & luxury combined with 
mod. rates. Send for Bklet. Eugene Cable, Mgr. 
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millinery 


(Continued) 


Ha 
York. 


shopping commissions 


LTO SHOP 


stationery 


(Continued) 
= 


unusual gifts 


MRS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shoppiny 
W a shop with you or send anything on ap 
vroval. Services free. Send for bulletin: 
Fifth New York City. 


Weddin 
engraved, 
curds, newest stytes. 
phia kengrav. Co., 1328 Chestnut St., 


Announcements $6.50: 100 hand- 
inclu. envelopes. Invitations, dinner 
Samples, Dept. B., Adel- 
Phila., Pa. 


A CHEERY BLAZE— the artistic old fashioned 


(‘ape Cod Fire Lighter starts log Gres without 


| the bother of kindling wood. $4 to $10. Circu- 
lar. Cape Cod Shop, 320 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


LOUISE CRAIG, 200 W. 72nd St. Latest 
models all ready made up, or will use yvour own 
materials. Remodeling a specialty. Cretonne 
or fancy bags to order 


C. MALADY, 33 Convent Av., 

An experienced buy er is-to you a 
‘time and money. My services cosi 
nothing. Goods on approval. 


miscellaneous 


HEMSTITCHING— Accordion & Knife pleat- 
ing, Pinming, eovered & buttonholes. 
Dressmakers & ‘Tailor supplies. Send for price 
list. hb. Gioldsmith & C'o., 666-6th Ave., N. Y. 


MRS. L. A. WILSON 
I;xperienced Shopper. Special study of indi- 
vidual tastes. 

373 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Tel. 3645 Vand. 


SPECIAL—100 ecards engraved in script with 
plate, $1.75. Send for samples of our wedding 
invitations. Hioskins, YOS Chestnut Street. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


RARE THINGS FROM THE ORIENT 
Many new to America. U nusual—Attractive— 

Bklit *‘H’’ illustrat Ang almost 200 novel- 
Bertha Tanzer, 20 West 30th St.,N.Y. 


Useful. 
| ties free. 


costumes 


| Distinctive cards & novelties for soldiers as 
| well as civilians may be obtained from Ernest 
| Dudley Chase, 251 1 (‘auseway Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. There's a catalog. 


sick room supplies 


JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH’S “Madonna”, 
‘ pronounced by critics as one of the best: 
size: 23 x 28 on hes. 

Postpaid, $1.5 


‘HARRISON FISHER—Full | of all his 
ries. - 


latest “American Girl’ s 


11 x 14 inch size, 20¢ eac h, post paid. 
12 x 16 inch size, 35c each, post paid. 


MOTHER GOOSE PICTURES, by Jessie 
Willcox Smith. Kighteen subjec ts: size 11 x 
14 inches: $6.00 per set, post paid. Indi- 
vidual subjects, 35¢ each, post paid. 


NURSERY RHYME pictures: the latest pic- 
tures to be published by Jessie Willeox Smith. 
Six subiects:—‘‘The Sandman,” ‘Twinkle, 
Twinkle, Little Star,’’ ** Little Drops of 


‘Water, Like Little Pussy, “*Child’s Grace,”’ 

‘“*‘Babes in the Woods All 12x16 inches 

Price 75c each. All subjects in full cvlors: 
ready for framing. A 


CATALOG, over 100 pictures sent on receipt 
of postage; ail deliveries 
Print Departm 

Vest 40th Street, nay York City. 


water colors 


R. & SON;—45 West 
St., The largest and most complete 
‘America, suitable for gifts for all | 
occasions. 


patterns 


PATTERNS CUT TO MEASURE “4 Ladies’ 


or description: reasonable prices, 
Mail orders a specialty. Mrs. Weisz, 41 W. 35th 


THE LONG FELT WANT 

May be filled perhaps, by consulting this page. 
If the thing you require is not mentioned here, 
write the Bazar. 


perfumes 


PARFUM BOUQUET EGYPTIEN, an odour 
of wondrous charm and refinement. Sample 
Extract and Face Powder by mail, 20 cents. 
Tanty, Parfumeur, 120 W. 32 St, New York. 


photography 


MARY DALE CLARK 
Photographer 
I shall not be satisfied unless you are 
Telephone, Plaza 1492. 665 Fifth Ave. 


professional services 


44th | 


SICK PEOPLE are cheered if you send them 
one of the many ‘“‘Chase”’ Sick Room Cards 
or: Novelties. Send for catalog. Ic. D. Chase, | 
251 Causeway Street, Boston, Mass. 


Ladies’ Tailor for those who ap- 
preciate punctuality, perfect fit 
and workmanship in tailored 


GOWNS, SUITS & COATS 
2 Kast 46th Street, 
Murray Hill 2310. 

New York. 


Your monogram in silver and enamel will give 
Monograms 
to order—Price $12. 


an individual touch to your car. 
as illustrated, made 


Here is an attractive children’s supper set con- 
sisting in a large and expansive bib and a table 
soldiers—$6 


cloth, both embroidered with 


A new idea in bed-room lamps. 
The back serves to concentrate 
the light and the handle enables 
you to focus it in any direction. 
In solid mahogany tt. costs 
$7.25. Hand decorated on either 
white or black background it 
costs $8. With cord and plug 


specialty shops 


tea rooms 


THEODORA URSULA IRVINE: 
Art, Diction. Improvement of the 
voice. General training for the stage. T 
Alice Brady. Studio, 115 Carnegie Hall, N. 


Dramatic 


WILKINSON HAND-MADE ART QUILTS 
Beautiful, practical gifts for every occasion. 
Made only to order, Illus. cat. H in colors sent 
on request. Wilkinson Quilt Co., Ligonier, Ind. 


CLOVER TEA SHOP, 640 
59th Street. 
cooking. 

inact $l. 00: a la carte service. 


Madison Ave., 
8 M. 


(Catalog. 


From Florence, Italy— Art linens in Carreggi, 
Sicilian, ete., basketry, alabaster, tortoise shell, 
hand-carved frames, boxes. Whise. & retail. 

Heath & Mlilis, Schenectady, Mx Be 


A MOST PLEASING GIFT for any occasion 
is an “‘Art Box" of fresh flowers from Muir's 
unimposing shop. Poems in flowers verily. 
62 West 40th St. Tel. 144 Vanderbilt. 


BASKETS. 


Great and small, unlike those you 
elsewhere 
and decorate d. 
The Furness sianen 112 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 


UP IN THE TOWER— 
The Furness Studio 
Has “Gifts You'll Like’’ 
112 Carnegie Hall, 


PAGODA INCENSE. A small quantity 
burned produces an odor of subtle refinement 
appealing to lovers of the Orient. Sample 10c: 
large box 50¢c pp. T.D. Gomi, 3 E.17th St.,N.Y. 


New York. 


Knotted bedspreads, old colonial designs pre- 
served for generations in N.Carolina mountains. 
Hand made, tied fringe; $21 to $32; size as or- 
dered. Home Crafts League, Valle Crucis, N.C. 


THE ONE DOLLAR SHOP, INC. _ Gifts, 
Favors and Ornaments that are exceedingly 
individual. Special Nmas articles. Send for 
catalog H.B. 36 East 57th Street, N. Y ; 


The Cricket Yarn Winder is indispensable to 
woman who kpits. always ready. 
An jdeal Xmas gift. Plain $2.50; Deco‘ated *:.50; 
postpaid. Miss Lord’s Craft anes Lrie, Pa. 


Hand carved & entered gifts. Distinctively 
individual trays, mats, sets, book rocks, 
humidors, furnishings. Tile Craft Studios, 66 
W. 40th Street, N. Y. C. Phone M. H. 2023. 


Utilitarian Art Studios. Chinese lanterns. 
Lacquer Wood Door Stops, Compotes, Book- Racks, 
Chinese folding Tea & Sewing Tables. Write for 
illustrated Leaflets. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


For the Bride’s Chest: unusual emb. linens, 
breakfast-tray sets, dinner and luncheon sets, 
forselect’n. Edith Allen Hall Studio,Stamford, Ct 


ECONOMIZE! Visit Bessie Butzel Frey’s 
upstairs Gift Shon. 362-5th Av. Opp. B. Alt- 
mans. Knitting bags, bureau boxes, bridge prizes, 
toys, ete. Gifts made to match color schemes. 


wholesale gifts 


GIFTS LOVE to give and get. 
ovel, yes, but at the same time 
Artistic, dainty, exquisitely 

executed. 


AMONG THEM ARE such attractive crea- 
tions as tea-bells and door-kKnockers. 
These are tastefully enameled in 

color in colonial designs. 


THERE Ane OTHERS ALSO, for instance 
he 


Flower tea bell, enameled ink- 


ells, match- holders, book ends. T a 
Bronze Society,Inc. 456 4thAve,N.Y.C 


JOLIN SHOP, 303 Fifth Ave. Gift Specia:ties 
for grown-ups and children. Something new for 
the spring season. Attractive articles for every 
occasion. 


KNITTING BASKETS from Brittany & Tunis 
at 8.00, 9.00, and 10.00 a doz. wholesale. Dis- 
tinctive ideas for shops. Mitteldorfer Straus, 
46 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


EUGENE CHRISTIAN treats all stomach, 
intestinal and sympathetic disorders 
with food— 

instead of drugs. 


EXCHANGE OF Shut IN-SOCIETY, N.Y. 
State branch, 129 E. 34th St. Dolls furniture. 
children’s smocks, embroidery, monograms, 
Unique place cards. Mail orders filled, 


‘THE ROSE GARDEN, 36 W. 


-Plaza Hotel. 


59th St., near 
Dainty, satisfying meals, a la ers 
or table d’hote. Luncheon $1; Dinner $1, $1. 
Delicious cakes delivered to residence. 


COPENHAGEN ART FAYENCE—tThe most 
exclusive art pottery in the world. Hand decorated, 
exquisite colors. ¢ ‘andle sticks, flower holders, tea 
services. Send for bklt. $50 asstmt. 256 5th Av..N.Y 


EUGENE CHRISTIAN, S. D. 
Dorilton Apts., 7ist St. and B'way, N.Y.C. 
Office hours: by 
Phone 8947 Schuyler. 


e Commission Shop, 366 Mad. Av., N.Y. 
skirts—hats to match. New style smocks, 
sweaters; dainty blouses, negligees. Children’ 8 
clothes in great var. Artists’ aprons. M.H. 2975. 


SCOTCH TEA ROOM, 21 East 47th Street. 
Hilome made marmalade, Jams & Jellies. Scotch 
scones & short bread. Breakfast table d’hote 
lunch, afternoon tea dinner. Murray Hill 5554. 


rugs 


SALLY PHILLIPS 

children’s dresse Blouses and 

White ag petticoats a specialty. 
SY. Tet. 3732 Mad. Sq. 


Misses and 
Neckwear. 
132 Ave. 


toilet preparations 


Gift Shop Books: Croft leather, limp binding; 
Library size, 60c retail. 36 titles of best modern 
authors. Dese riptive circular & discounts on req. 
Boni & Liveright, Inc., 103B W. 40th St.. N.Y. 


willow furniture 


MARIAN SCOTT KEY, Rye, COM 
New England hooked rugs. © rocheted rugs in 
Chintz and plain ecclors made in any size. 
Samples on request. 


PATE GRISE for AGING HANDS. Are your 
hands older than your face? Pate Grise ban- 
ishes ‘‘crepiness’’—rejuvenates, $2 p.p. Book- 
let Aurora Specialties Co., Lowell, Mass., Dpt.A. 


McHUGHWILLOW Furniture is not cata- 
logued but we shall be glad to plan your room. 
Practically all the Willow Furniture on the 
market today is from our designs 


samplers 


WEDDING STATIONERY SAMPLES 

and ‘‘ Wedding Suggestions,’ an interesting and 
authoritative booklet, sent on request. The 
Crowell Co., 109 Orleans St., Springfield, Mass. 


Eurelle’s Cream Clears the Complexion—it is 
harmless because made of Scotch Oat Meal—lIt 
does not roughen the skin, it softens it. $l the 
jar. By mail. Eurelle, 200 W. 72nd St., City 


McHUGH ALSO SHOWS FIRST original 
fabrics, exclusive wall papers and decorative 
pottery, Joseph P. a Estd. 1878. 
9 W. 42nd St., N. 


QUAINT old samplers from Yucatan & New 
IEengland for unusual decorations, trays & fire- 
screens. Rare collector's pieces. be sent on 


ENGRAVED Calling Cards, Wedding Invita- 
tions, announcements, births, ete. Monogram, 
stat., birthday & betrothal cards neatly caer 
at special prices. Southworth’s, Milford, Conn. 


NORMA Blooming Balm doesits work at night. 
Removes lines, blackheads& large pores, giving a 

youthful contour. $1 per bot. At B. Altman, Bon- 
wit Teller, Prof. D. Irving, 535 W. 111 St., i 


window shades 


FOR INFORMAL CORRESPONDENCE— 
Name & address neatly printed on 125 envos. & 
200 sheets Japan Bond, $1. Correct style & size. 
A real bargain. ppd. Tiffany Press, Peru, Ind: 


M. K. Gibson’s delightful skin tonic relieves 
irritations of the skin. Cooling, preserving, in- 
vigorating: send 25c for trial bot. $1 & $2 Leones: 
Studio, 1001, 185 Mad. Av., (34th St.) N. Y. 


Window Shades, custom-made to conform to 


window & interior appointments. Measurem’ts. 


e esti. on req. Exhibition salesrooms. Ordinator 
Co.. 101 Park Avenue, New York Cit 


approval. Flambeau Weavers, 7 Fast 39, N.Y. 
shoes 
SHOECRAFT SHOP, N.Y. 


27 W. 38th St., 
Smart Shoes in widths AAAA, A 

in sizes 8%, 9, 10. Se nd for Booklet 
“Fitting the Narrow Foot, " and catalog H.S. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
‘*‘Where to Shop” 
bring results to the 
consistent advertiser. 


1 5 


COMBINATION OF THREE-$1. 00 jar night 

cream, 75c jar day cream, aa box of face 
powder. All three for $1.75 po aid. 

Pioressence Mfg. Co., 1919- way, N.Y.C. 


i 


Ordinators enable window shade rollers to be 
lowered from top to admit fresh air & light. For 

all windows in modern edifices. Ordinator Co., 
Architects Bldg.. New York City. 
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THE ROYAL POINCIANA CINCINNATI 


Announce 


US 
rench Models. 


INTRODUCING ADVANCE SPRING 
BASHIONS-SIMULTANEOUSLY PARIS 


Qllot ~ Cheriult ~Premet 

Paquin ~Gernard~Lanvin 

Chenal —Uoulton ~Yranot | 

— Royant wR | | 

— GOWNS — WRAPS SUITS — COATS — BLOUSES 
also 


MODEL HATS 
From Paris arto Goong 


SS 


the center of decorative interest in any inte- 

rior, and is particularly pleasing and = 
appropriate in period rooms. 
sense, a visit tothe Farmer collection of distinctive lamps 


EDWARK® FARMER 
CHINESE ARTS AND DECORATIONS 
Five West Fifty-sixth Street, NEW YORK 


> 


MPRESS [Jrnstantancous 
HAIR COLOR RESTORER 


S ONE APPLICATION restores gray or faded 
hair instantly to its natural color. No after 
washing necessary. Deties detection. Easily 
applied without previous experience. Makes 
the hair soft and fluffy. Covers up the tracks 
of age. Worth its weight in gold to anyone 
whose Social, Professional or Business Advancement de- 
pends on looking young. In constant use for over 20 years 
by Best Known Hair Dressers, Scalp Specialists and 
refined people all over America. Passed by the New York 
City Board of Health. Buy of your dealer. If he hasn't | 
it, and will not get it for you, order by mail of us (sent 
in plain wrapper), price $1.25. State color desired. 
SPECIAL FIRST TRIAL OFFER 


If you have never used Empress Instantaneous Hair 

Color Restorer, and write within 5 days, we will 

send free, enough for one application—to convince 
you. State color desired. 


EMFRESS INSTANTANEOUS HAIR REMOVER 
| Removes unsightly hair. Sold with money back guarantee. Large bottle, 50c. of your dealer or by mailof ~ 


EMPRESS MFG. CO., Dept. 44, 36 West 20th St., New York, N. Y. 
Established since 1898 


POPULARITY_FOLLOWS THE? 


If you play quaint dreamy Hawaiian 
music or latest songs on the Ukulele 


you will be wanted eve , oe 


hii 
(Williams 
GOING SOUTH ? | Designer of Little Things 


not Found in the Shops 


where. Weteachby mail 20 
simple lessons; give you — 
a genuine Hawaiian kulele 


Is everything ready? Is the maid proper- 


ly outfitted ? It takes a few minutes to “anything old made into something new"’ é k ang send the story tt 
4 = awall music. ou 
outfit at the store—sim- 4g Gast ¥9th Street :: Yank love it, No obligation--ab o- 

E HAWAIIAN INSTITUTE music 


TH 
135B West 34th S w York, N.Y. 


| 
ON YOUR OWN 5 8y LISTENIN 


itt home with Disc Cortina- 
A phone Language Records. 
Any Tos ne Write to us for FREE book- 
nt | let today;easy payment plan. 
Endorsed by leading universities 


Cortina Academy of Languages 
Suite 300 2 East 40th St., New York 


x" SMART 
UNIFORMS 


The illustration shows our # 309 at 
$5.00. Can be had in either black or grey 


Send 15¢ for dainty sample 
of this alluring perfume 


cotton pongee. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write | A PERFECT HA I R DRESS Tanty, 116 West 32nd Street, New York 
us, and we shall see that you are served. made easy by using 3 


for your ‘mais and how" te sh Manuel (Invisible) Transformation 
we eee yon free. Ask for of the purest quality hair, light, comfortable and artistically 
dressed. Manuel is known in Paris for his hair work and is 


Lf AYS AND GREE a member of Paris Fashion. (Write for ““L’ Art dela Coiffure.’’) 
| 352 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK _| B. MANUEL, 29 East 48th Street, Dept. A New York 
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Through which the world 
has received the much wanted 
combinations not thought feas- 
ible prior to this car's introduc- 
tion—a half-ton lighter weight, 
yet unexcelled roadability and 
riding ease: lon}, wheelbase, yet short 
turning radius; deep wide seats, yet 
exceptionally low body; perfect lu- 
brication, yet only 4 Brease cups; 
preat speed and power, yet small fuel 

and tire consumption. 
This roadster can be viewed 


at the motor shows. } 
NORDYKE &* MARMON 
Established 1851 
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YREPE Chenette, with its dainty 


colorings and its exquisite soft drape, is 


the accepted fabric for many formal and 
semi-formal occasions. This _ beautiful 
Cheney Silk—as shown in the dinner gown 
—is a tasteful and striking counterfoil to 
the gorgeous coloring and distinctive design 
of the cloak lining—made of another Cheney 
creation, Zantine. 


Cheney Silks are all authoritative in style 
and offer wide variety of weave, color, de- 
sign, and character. A gown of Cheney Silk 
gives distinction, as well as the satisfaction 
of knowing that the quality cannot be ques- 
tioned. A visit to your favorite shops will 
suggest many desirable uses of the Cheney 
Silks—they will show you crepes, foulards, 
bengalines, satins and other weaves. 


Somewhere aiong the silken thread Cheney craftsmanship enters 
aid in the finished fabric gives you Authenticity of Style. 
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New York Schools 


A City School with Country Advantages 


Ghe SEMPLE SCHOOL 


GIRLS 

Opposite Central Park. Bo: —e and Day Pupils. 
College Preparatory. Special and Finishing courses 
Social life. 


Outdoor recreation. Music and Art 
Lectures. 


MRS. T. DARRINGTON SEMPLE 
241 Central Park West New York City 


Scoville School for Girls 


2042 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Resident and Davy 
pupils. Regular or 
special courses with 
Janguages, and 
music, Hon care. 
Social life. Vacation 
and week-end trips. 
Out-dvor sports. 


Associate Principal 


The Gardner School for Girls 


Formerly at 607 Fifth Avenue, has removed to 11 East 5lst St. 
Large fireproof building. Every modern convenience. A thorough 
school training and delightful home life. Exceptional advantages 
in music, Iss ELTINGE, Principals. 


Dramatic Art. MIss MASLAND, 


THE DEVERELL SCHOOL 


A French School for Girls 
57 East 74th Street, New York City. 


Removed during the war from 9 Rue de Chaillot, Paris, 
France (adjoining American Embassy.) 


° Principals 
Miss Bangs and Miss Whiton Pznepals 
The only country school for girls in New York City large enough to 
be a ‘‘real school,’’ small enough to be a ‘‘real home.’’ Certificated 
at the leading colleges. Out-of-door life om wooded school park 
of 35 acres. Riverdale Avenue, near West 252 Street, New York. 


THE SCUDDER SCHOOL 316 W. 72nd St., at Riverside 


Drive, overlooking the Hudson 
For girls and mature young women. Day and boarding. Myron T. 
Scudder, Pres, A modern school actively meeting problems of today. 
Preparatory, Dramatics, Ilome Economies, Secretarial, etc. Red 
Cross and other preparedness features included. Gymnasium, games; 
swimming teams. Address Registrar, H. B. Scudder. 


EXCLUSIVE HOME NEW YORK 


in a luxurious private house for one or two young ladies wishing to 

be chaperoned while continuing their studies in art, music, etc. 

Grand piano for practise and use of limousine if desired. — Refer- 

cnces exchanged. MRS. WALKER, 327 West 86th Street, N. Y. 
Telephone Schuyler 2844 


BRANTWOOD HALL 


Advantage of location—28 minutes from Grand Central 
Station. Country air, city privileges. Situated among 
the Westchester Hills, near Hotel Gramatan. Prepara- 
tion—general and special courses, college entrance cer- 
tificate. Music, art, science. All outdoor sports. 
Buildings—two residences, school building. Gymnasium 
with swimming pool. Bronxville, N. Y. Tel. 116 or 981. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. Box 10. 


THE KNOX SCHOOL 


Formerly at Briarcliff Manor. Country School for Girls. 
40 minutes from New York City. 
Mrs. Russet, Hovcnton, Principal. 


The Hewlett School for Girls 


Located in one of New York’s most exclusive and beautiful 
suburbs. Primary, Intermediate, College Preparatory, Gen- 
eral and advanced classes; Art, Music, Domestic Science. 
All sports. For Catalogue address Lone Isianp, Hewlett. 


Pennsylvania Schools 
MONTESSORI 


FIRST BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
40th and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Devoted to the scientific Direction of Normal 


children 3 to 12 years. Limited to fifteen. Sum- 
mer Camp. Booklet on request. 


Training Course for Teachers. 
Mrs. A.W. PAIST (Montessori Diploma, Rome, 1914) 


| 


Prepare to Serve 
Your Country 


QOeR government needs trained women in all 
branches of service. Now, as never before, 
the administrative departments are hard pressed 
for workers. There is a call for secretaries, ac- 
countants, wireless “operators, dieticians and ex- 
perts in domestic science and hygiene, and trained 
public speakers for patriotic services. 

A recent government bulletin states that the 
work of one important part of our country’s de- 
fense, the Ordnance Department, is being held 
back for lack of trained assistants and calls for 
women to fill the vacant places. 

Not the government alone, but business organ- 
izations—publishing _ houses, newspapers, large 
corporations, banking institutions—are searching 
for trained women. 

In England, at the beginning of war, women 
were scoffed at. Today they form the backbone 
of the army behind the army. America has learned 
a lesson from England’s early mistakes. Instead 
of discouraging women in their efforts to serve, 
America gives them every opportunity for service. 
_ Up here at The Castle School, we are prepared 
to fit you thoroughly for work in a variety of use- 
ful vocations. In addition to the college pre- 
paratory, academic and special courses, we offer 
special training in secretarial work, Commercial 
Spanish and Commercial French, civil service re- 
quirements, wireless telegraphy, domestic science, 
social service, physical training, public speaking, 
philanthropy, and motor car operation and repair. 

The woman without special training belongs to 
an age that is past. The woman of today and the 
woman of tomorrow have a new conception of life. 
They have come to a realization of the value of 
usefulness. They see a new meaning in the word 
Service. 

Twenty-one years ago, when the Castle School 
was founded at Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Miss 
Mason stated the purpose of her School as follows: 

‘“‘Remembering that a successful democracy 
needs trained leaders, it is our purpose to send 
throughout the land women with strong bodies, 
with kind hearts, with joyous spirits, with broad 
minds, with trained hands, with sympathetic eyes 
—women who can meet wealth with simplicity and 
poverty with dignity; who can face life with quiet 
strength, and not lose one feminine quality.” 


Information regarding the vocational courses 


Pennsylvania Schools 


The Harcum School 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY, GENERAL ACADEMIC, 
SPECIAL COURSES IN MUSIC 

School situated in a beautiful college town, ten miles 

from Philadelphia. Mrs. EDITH HATCHER HAR- 

CUM, Head of the School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


~ New Jereny 


THE FERENS SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNGER GIRLS 
MISS FLORENCE FERENS, 


TENAFLY. N. J. 


NEW JERSEY, Englewood. 
College preparatory and sje- 


Dwight chool or Girls cial courses. Domestic Arts 
and Science. Certificates accepted by leading colleges. Limited 


Miss Beard’s School for Girls 


A country school. - miles from New York. College preparatory 
special courses. Music. Art, Domestic Arts and Science. 

physical work in gymnasium and field. Catalog on request 
Address Miss LUC BEARD. 


Southern Schools 


Semi inal 


Viet A—ONE OF TWENT® BUILDINGS 


®j;AMES AMENT.LLD. Pres., Washington, D.C. (Suburbs) 


@ For the higher education of young women. All the best features 
of the large and small school. Specialists ir Music, Art, Elocu- 
tion, Domestic Science, Floriculture, Arts and Crafts, Secretarial 
branches, Library Methods, Business Law. Modern gymnasium 
— indoor and open-air sports. Bowling, Swimming, Riding. De- 
mocracy of life and consideration for the individual. The story of 
the school, its thorough equipment, its training in home-making, 
told fully in our illustrated catalog. or a copy address 

g@ REGISTRAR, National Park Seminary, Box 170, Forest Gien, Md. @ 

a 8 


2e 

PAUL INSTITUTE 
A boarding school for girls. Regular High School and College 

Preparatory Courses. Special Courses: The Arts, Journalism, Short 

Story Writing, Domestie Science, Business and Ix indergarten Normal 

Training Courses, Parliamentary Law. Mrs. NANNETTE B. Pav, 
B., President, 2107 S Street, N. W.. Washington, D. C. 


BRENAU COLLEGE-CONSERVATORY. Non-Sectarian. 
Highest altitude of any college for women east of the 
Mississippi. Standard A. B. course. Conservatory course 
in music. School of Oratory. Summer school. Beautiful 
modern equipment. For catalog and illustrated book, 
address Brenavu, Box H, Gainesville, Ga. 


England Schools 
The Gateway 


A School for Girls. Three buildings. Athletic 
field. Horseback riding. Domestic Arts. College 
preparatory, general and special courses. 


Miss ALICE E. REYNOLDS, Principal 
St. Ronan Terrace New Haven, Conn. 


The Ely School irs 


Ely Court, Greenwich, Connecticut 
THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Founded in 1886. Resident and day pupils. Schoolhouse and 
Residence, ee separate buildings. General and (College pre- 
pomeaery cou Art Gardening. Swimming. Athletics. 
RUTH COIT, “Head 36-40 Concord Ave., 

Cambridge. Mass. 


Miss Guild?" Miss Evans’ School Street 


36th year. College Certificate Privilege. General Courses. Advanced 

work for High School graduates. Domestic Science. Native language 

teachers. Suburban Athletic Field. = Sports. Horseback ~~ 
Miss Jeannie Evans, lrin. Miss Clara A. Bentley, Asst. Pr 


Miss Marshall’s School for Girl ; | 
1ss arsnali s OCNOO! for UIlris. | mentioned above, and the college preparatory, asell Seminary Auburndale, 
Charming a0 minutes from Phila. | special and graduating departments, art, music, for 
preparatory and general courses. Music, Art, Domestic and expression, and summer courses from June svanced 
’ sciences. Secretarial Course. Basketball, — horseback riding 
Science. Outdoor athletics. Campus, 4 acres. Catalog. | arid canceing. Twente 


Miss E. S. MARSHALL, Oak Lane, Phila. 


THE MARY LYON SCHOOL 


tory. Certificate privileges. General and Finishing Courses. Op- 
portunity for advanced ary § One teacher to every six girls. 


15 to August 15, may be obtained from 
The Secretary of 


MISS MASON’S SCHOOL 


G. M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal, 137, — Road 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL cris 


Lowell, Massachusetts. minutes from Boston. 
Country sports. New RES and swimming pool. 


i ] Ss A 
14: Separate complete “GRIST AB. RAR Ses Box 942 Tarrytown, N.Y. For ¢atalogue and views, address 

L. CRIST, A.B., Principals, Box 1510, Swarthmore, Pa. Miss OLIVE SEWALL PARSONS, B.A., Principal 
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number of pupils. Spacious grounds. — to New York. = 
Mrs. Helen M. Scoville, Gymnasium. Tennis, riding. Address Box 61 4 
Principal MISS CREIGHTON and MISS ARRAR, Principals. 
Miss Rosa B. Chisman, New Jersey, Orange. 
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ad Schools 


Boys’ Schools 


To parents: This school is inter- 
ested in the education and development of 
vour boy. Our facilities enable us to have 
small classes, averaging about three boys, 
in order that each boy may receive a large 
degree of individual instruction—and con- 
sequently make rapid advancement. Boys 
who have failed to make progress in schools 
where there are larger classes and less in- 
dividual attention succeed here and are 
rapidly prepared for college. Our faculty 


- SCHOOL for Boys 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


is composed of men of wide experience in 
preparmng boys for college. 
for bovs from 14 to 19 years. 
school for bovs under 14. 


to the moral and physical development of 
the boy. 
vigorating. 
use of the boys. 
skating in winter and boating in summer. 
Other sports provided. 


Address Registrar for Catalogue 


Upper school 
Lower 


Constant thought and attention is given 
The climate is healthful and in- 


Our saddle horses are for the 
A nearby lake affords 


} 


| ‘CHOO: rll! 


Box 724, Lancaster, Pa. 
63rd Year, Endowed. $700 per year. 
Every boy studied individually by 
expert teachers. 

Gymnasium, swimming pool, ‘track, 
two athletic fields. 

Catalog on request. 


JOHN H. SCHWACKE, A. B., Headmaster. 


THE MOTHERS’ 
and 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Are you satisfied that your boy 
and girl are receiving full benefit 
from their studies? And (what is 
more important) are they enjoying 
the best advantages from a health standpoint? 

Here is a school under the direction of a _ successful 
mother, whose assistants are mothers, and where a compe- 
tent physician guards the health of ‘the pupils. A school 
for childreng3 to 10 years, who will be received for a day, a 
week, a month or a year. 

A limiteg, number of children will be accepted as boarders. 


MRS. GRACE T. LAPHAM, Director 
870 Riverside Drive (160th St.) New York City 
Telephone—Audubon 435, 8971 


The Stamford Military Academy 


SHIPPAN POINT STAMFORD, CONN. 
Ideal situation and environment. Buildings and equip- 
ment modern. Separate room with hot and cold run- 
ning water for each boy. Large grounds. Every 
athletic facility. Send for our catalogue, inquire, in- 
vestigate, visit. 


WALTER D. GERKEN, A. M., Principal 


Mc BURNEY SCHOOL 


Prepares boys for ee and life. Directed by the West 
Catalogue on request. Tuition $150- 
$200. Lewts PoRTER Damon, Headmaster, 318 West 57th 


Swarthmore Preparatory School for Boys} 
College Preparatory. Established and equipped to prepare boys 
for their chosen careers and to help them decide on their life work. 
Recreation halanced with study. Modern stone buildings. Strong 
separate Junior Department. Summer Session. Parents and boys 
invited to ca 
A. H. Tomlinson, Headmaster, Box 124, Swarthmorc, Pa. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART of the City of New York 
An endowed school. Frank Damrosch, Director. Provides 
a thorough and comprehensive musical education in all 
branches and equipped to give highest advantages to most 
exceptional talents. Address Stcretary, 120 Claremont 
Ave., N. Y. City. 
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Winter Training Schools of he 
U.S. Junior Naval Reserve 


CAMP JOSEPHUS DANIELS CAMP asi PAUL JONES 
Palm Beach, F brida Corpus Christi, Texas 


Free Scholarship Enrollment Completed 
A few pay  omig: will be received at the Florida School 
open from Nov. 15th to May 15th for boys of 14 to 18 years. 
Prepares for the Navy and the Merchant Marine. ee 
and Water Dri'ls and Specialized Academic Courses. $283 
complete, including uniforms, for six months—exact cost 
of maintenance. 

Catalogue and Application Blank from 
WILLIS J. PHYSIOC, Commandant U.S. Junior Naval Reserve, 
218 West 58th Street, New York City. 


Aloha 


Camps for Girls 

So. Fairlee, Vt., Fairlee, Vt., and Pike, N. H- 
3 distinct camps—ages, 7-13, 13-17, 17- 
25. Fun, Frolic, Friendships. 

AID AND RED CROSS 

SERVICE TRAINING 
canoeing, horseback riding. 
tennis, basketball, baseball. New Athletic 
Field. Handcrafts. Dramatics. Music. 
Character development, cultivation § of 
personality and community Se wet Vigi- 
lance for health and safety 
years of camp life. 1200 girls have 
been in camp and not a cena serious ac- 
cident. Mr. and Mrs. Gulick’s personal 
supervision. Splendid equipment. Regular 
season July and August. 64-page illustrated 
booklet. All councilor positions filled. 
MRS. E. L. GULICK, 

262 Addington Road, Brookline, Mass. 


The Tela-‘Wauket Camps 


Senior and Junior camps for girls, 8 to 20, Roxbury, Vt. Tela- 
Wauket has become famous as “‘the camp with wonderful saddle 
horses’’ and for its free riding and instruction. The camp is a 
200-acre siulienema in the heart of the Green Mountains with 
athletic fields, clay tennis courts, sleeping bungalows and a pri- 
vate pond for swimming and water sports. Ask for booklet—see 
the many pictures—read how our campers explored a new moun- 
tain. No inexperienced councillors employed. Address 


MR. & MRS. C. A. ROYS, 10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Boys Schools 


About that Boy 
of Yours 


OMEBODY once said that a boy 
is like an electric battery—he 
must have an outlet for his energy 

and needs frequent recharging to keep 
in condition. 


To coop a boy up in town, to make 
him spend his leisure hours at home, 
to impose on him constant association 
with older people, is to stultify his 
proper development. | 


A normal boy really is full of elec- 
tricity. If you short-circuit the cur- 
rent of his energy and keep it from 
Howing in the right channels, it will 
seek its own outlet in the form of mis- 
chief. And you, not the boy, will be 
to blame. 


It is quite natural for parents to think that 

g their boys will be better off under their own 

personal care and supervision. Very likely 

you have felt that way about it yourself. 

It must be remembered, however, that a 

boy’s success later on in life depends on his 

independence, his self-reliance, his knowl- 

edge of other people and his ability to take 

care of himself. Life at home does not 
supply these things. 

The most helpful start you can give a boy 
is to send him away to a good school. Here 
he will be forced to carve out a place for 
himself, he will be thrown upon his own re- 
sources and made to fight his own battles, 
as he will have to fight them when he goes 
into business. 


T a good school in the country his 
energy will find an outlet in sports 
which will not alone harden him physically, 
but teach him to think quickly, act quickly, 
and to keep himself under control. At a 
good. school he will get a balanced ration of 
work, play, food and sleep—the four things 
he needs most. And when summer comes, 
if you have his interests at heart, instead 
of taking him to loaf around some hotel, 
you will send him to a good camp where the 
balanced ration will be maintained. 


I have made a study of schools and camps. 
Knowing what each can give, I am in_a 
position to give you intelligent and accurate 
information which will help you in placing 
your boy to best advantage. If you will 
write to me, telling your problem in detail, 
I shall be very glad to give whatever _in- 
formation and advice you may require. This 
service, which is free of charge, has been 
the means of giving many boys a happy 
school environment and of relieving their 
parents from a great deal of perplexity. 


\ May [ not hear from you soon? 


Kenneth N. Chambers 


Harper’s Bazar School Bureau 
119 West 40th St., New York: City 


Camps 


THE OUT-DOOR PLAYERS 


A Summer School Camp. Peterborough, N.H. 
MARIE WARE LAUGHTON, Director. 
Pageantry, Russian Interpretative, Dancing, Stage 

Craft and Costume Design. 
ADDRESS—418 PIERCE BLDG.., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


. A real Home for 
Music Students 


Europe and America’s Most Eminent Teachers 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC AND ARTS» 
Central Park West, Corner 95th Street, New York 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 


New York's modern, up-to-date Music School. All Branches of Music 
and the Arts taught from the beginning to the highest artistic finish by a Sishnguished faculty. 


Terms:— Tuition, Board, Practicing, etc. Send for booklet. 


Mehlin piano used exclusively 


Pupils 
May Enter Any Dav 


School Dormitories— Proper Chaperonage 


Harper's Basar, February, 1918 
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SARGENT CAMPS for Girls 


Dr. D. A. Sargent, President 
Illustrated Catalog Secretary, Cambridge, Mass. 


WYNONA CAMP for Girls FaIrLEE, VT. 


Famous for its horseback riding, golf and equipment. In 
pine grove on shore of fascinating mountain lake. Spring 
water. Shower baths. Electric lights. For illustrated book- 
let address the Director, 279 Summer St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
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“Camps 


CAMP FARWELL 
FOR GIRLS 


Situated in the midst of the pines, 8 miles from 
Wells River, Vermont. Well built and electri- 
cally lighted cottages. _ Domestic © Science, 
Household Arts, Commerce subjects, Current 
events. Athletic sports specially supervised. 
Outdoor sleeping. 


Camp Farwell emphasizes secretarial training and in- 
struction in commercial subjects, preparing young 
women for Government positions. Special facilities for 


this work. Address 
MISS J. H. FARWELL 
“THE CASTLE”. :: -TARRYTOWN, N. Y. | 


Western 


SCHOOL FOR 


©OfAe Education of a child should 
embrace the knowledge and expe- 
rience which will fit her for the | 
serious and practical work of life. 


SAINT MARTHA’S 


is a school with an environment 
unusually beautiful and complete. 
Though children keep ahead of 
| those in the grade schools, yet they 
| also study music, dancing, cooking, 
sewing, French, and give much 
attention to the industrial arts. 


EMMA PEASE HOWARD, Principal. 


Special 
BRYN MAWR SCHOOL fer Individuat 


Corrective psychology for backwardness, speech defects and nervous 
irritability. In keeping with latest research in psychology and 
medicine. School subjects. Vocational guidance. Consultation. 


ALICE C. HINCKLEY, M.A., Director, Rosemont, Pa. 
The Hedley School Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For the care and training of children of retarded and undeveloped 
mentality. Individual instruction, ideal home life, mother’s care 
and association with normal children. J. Rocers HeEpieEy, M.D., 
Resident Physician. Murs. J. Rogkns HEDLEY (N. Univ.), Prin. 


For Exceptional Children. Every 
Miss Woods School facility, in a suburban home, for 
the care and training of children who, through mental or physical 
disability, are unable to attend public or private schools. 14 miles 
from Philadelphia. Booklet. MOLLIE A. WOODS, Principal. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Roslyn. Box number 152. 


STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 


The Special School for girls who are unable to keep pace in their 
studies with others of their own age. Intimate home care. ap oy 
department for young. girls. Unusual advantages 75 acres 
Modern Manor House. Address 

Mrs. ELLEN C. Dresser, Principal, 

IALIFAX, near Plymouth, Mass. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL for 
NERVOUS AND BACKWARD CHEDREN 


Boarding School: 238th Street and Riverdale Avenue 
Day School: 315 West 87th Street, New York 
Full on application 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 
Affiliated with NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


Two year course leading to degrees. Students admitted in February. 
Address MISS HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, Principal, New York 
University, Washington Square, New. York City. 


Registered School of Nursing 


Course 2% years. Educational requirements not less than one 
year in an accredited High School or equivalent. For particulars 


address 
NEW YORK INFIRMARY FOR WOMEN ae oo 


321 East ‘Toth Street, New York City, 


Miss Conklin’ $ Secretarial School 


eteenth Year, Commercial Engineers’ Bw 
37 WEST. 39th STREET EW YORK 


COSTUME DESIGN DE LUXE 


“The Smartest Courses in Town.” Desi ign. 
Sketch and Execute Models, with ‘the “MA 
IN FRANCE ONLY” way by mail and 
resident course via 
BROWN’S SALON. STUDIO 
A 597-599 Fifth Avenue, Branch de Luxe 
New York City San Francisco, Cal. 


_millinery. 
the full story of the W oman’s Institute and bringing 


Vocational Schools 


How You Can Dress 
Better at Less Cost 


By Mary Brooks PICKEN 


Director of Instruction of the 
Woman's Institute of Domestic Arts and Sciences 


HAVE a message for 

every woman who is 
worrying about the 
problem of clothes. ‘To 
me it is the most inter- 
esting subject in the 
world, for it is my life 
work—to help women 
to be better dressed, to 
show them how they 
can have more and 
prettier dresses than 
they ever had and all 
for much less than they 
are accustomed to 
spending for clothes. 

I can not only show 
you how you can save 
money on your clothes 
that will go far towards 
paying for other home 
necessities, but I can 
tell you how to have 
the daintiest waists, the most charming gowns, per- 


fect fitting skirts, coats and suits, as well as cunning 


little clothes for the kiddies. Do you wonder how? 
The answer is simple. Make your own clothes. 

Oh, I know you are going to say you never could 
do it. But that is only because you do not know 
about the simply wonderful method of teaching dress- 
making and millinery developed by the Women’s 
Institute. It is different from any you ever have seen 
or heard of. No matter how little experience you 
may have had, I positively can teach you every step 
in dressmaking from the time you draft or select your 
pattern until you stand before admiring friends in the 
finished garment. 

You learn really to develop style, to copy a dress 
you see in a fashion magazine, on the street or in a 
shop window, and yet put in those little individual 
touches that make it distinctively becoming. Yes, 
you can acquire so thorough a knowledge of dress- 
making and millinery that if you have dreamed of 
taking up either of these dignified well paying pro- 
fessions, of having a cozy little exclusive shop of your 
own, the way is now made easy for you. 


And the delightful part of it all is that you do not 
have to sacrifice a minute from your household or 
social duties or give up your present occupation in 
order to learn, you do not have to go away to school 
or spend long tiresome months on shop experience. 
By our methods, you learn right in the comfort and 
quiet of your own home, the natural place to learn 


_ dressmaking, and you apply your newly acquired skill 


immediately to your everyday sewing needs. 

The Woman’s Institute of Domestic Arts and, 
Sciences is the largest institution of its kind in the 
world. Its present membership of nearly ten thou- 
sand includes more than 4,000 home women, 700 
dressmakers, 300 teachers, and hundreds of business 
women, girls at school or college, girls employed in 
offices and stores. And all are learning right at home 
and receiving the same intimate personal help and at- 
tention they would if they were right here beside me. 
I’very day I receive letters from members telling of 
their wonderful success, of the charming dresses they 
have made, of how much they have saved. Many have 
gone into business for themselves. Others are teaching. 


I happen to know that the cost of clothes is going 
to be even higher next year than it is this. Make up 
your mind now that you will at least find out about 
this new plan that is already meaning so much to 
thousands of women. 


So write me today, telling me whether you are most 
interested in home or professional dressmaking or 
I will send vou a handsome booklet telling 


you the personal experiences of many of our members. 
Write at once—or better vet, send the coupon below 
which I have arranged for your convenience. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE Dept 36-B, Scranton, Pa. 
Please send me one of your booklets and tell me how I 
can learn the subject marked below: 


Home Dressmaking Millinery 
rofessional Dressmaking 


Vocational ‘Schools 


M. VERONINE 
VESTOFF 
Artist Paviowa’s 
Imperial Ballet 


MLLE. SONIA 
SEROVA 


Graduate Russian 
School 


VESTOFF SEROVA RUSSIAN SCHOOL 


of Interpretative-Classic & Nature Dancing 


26 East 46th St., (opposite the Ritz) New York 
Telephone Vanderbilt 2399 
Ballet, Interpretative, Classic, National and Folk 
Dancing. Children’s Courses Specialty. Baby 
Work, Nature Dancing and Dramatic Pantomime. 
Original Dances taught by M. Veronine 
Veetoff and Mlle. Sonia Serova personally. 
Classes—Private Lessons—Normal Course 
Booklet “HB”, descriptive of the meth- 
ods of the School, awaits your inquiry. 
Just Published. A New Text Book ‘‘Baby Work.” 


Comprising Class Exercises, Nursery Rhymes; od Baby 
Dances. Mile. Sonia Serova’s Original Method of 


teac hing very young children. Price $5.00. 


‘‘Nature Dancing’’ and * ‘The Russian Imperial Method 
ot-Training a Dancer’’ have been accepted by the danc- 
N ing public of America as text-books. They are 


authoritative, comprehensive and concise in ex- 


pression. An invaluable aid to all 
5.00 per volume. 


pee tal Numbers in 


SPANISH "AND 0 NTAL DANCES 


| 
| 
I 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
| | Franklin H. Sargent, Pres. 

he Standard Institution 

of Dramatic Education 

| for 34 years. 
Connected with Charles Frohman’s 

Empire Theatre and Companies. 

| Detailed Catalog from the Secretary 

Room 175, Carnegie Hall, New York 


| 
| 
| 


New York School of Expression 


(Chartered by the Regents of the State of N. Y.) 


25th year opens Oct. 8th. Voice training for Conversa- 
tion, cot same and Public Speaking. Voice defects 
cured. Drama; Pantomime; Physical Culture; Social 
and Classi¢ Dancing. Saturday Classes for teachers. 


Catalogue. | 


318 West 57th Street zt New York City 


AL VIENE Authority on 


Each department a large school in it- 

self. ‘aaeaeneel Technical. and Prac- DRAMATIC 

atre an toc o. affor ew or 

Appearances. For catalogue, write 


Thomas Irwin, Secretary 


Mentioning Study Desired DANCE "AR TS 


225 West 57th Street, near Broadway, New York 


Prepare for Industrial Efficiency 
N.Y. School of Fine and Applied Art 


New Term Began January 2nd. 
Write for Particulars. 
Costume Design, Interior Decoration, 
Poster Advertising, Textile Design and 
other industrial subjects. Circular. 
S. F. Bissell, Sec., 2239 B’dway, New York | 


_Costume Design and IIlustration 


Are you interested in a_ well-paying profession ? 

Our unique method of instruction has developed 
some of the leading fashion illustrators and creators 
in New York; not an art course requiring years of 
‘study: our lessons are practical, interesting, and 
prepare you in short time; only school recommended 
by the trade: under direction Emil Alvin Hartmann, 
master of costume design ; morning, afternoon, evening 
classes. Visit our permanent exhibition of students’ 
work. or write for Booklet H. 


608 
The Fashion Academy, Avs: 


Dressmaking 
e g Cutting and Millinery 
comprehensively and thoroughly taught by the S. T. 
Taylor System (invented 1848). Pupils make their 
own dresses in class. Schools throughout the country. 
For full information address 


S. T. TAYLOR CO., Publishers of LE BON TON 
Dept. H, 13-15 West 34th St., N. Y. C. 


DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY 
ttern cutting taught for wholesale, retail or home 
wr ou all Summer. Call or write for particulars. 


DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY 


Est Chartered under Reg 
25 West 35th ste. New York 209 So. State St. Chicago 


| 
| 
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SOUP of the epireure 


ee, 


©he world belongs 


Food, 
It required the cataclysm of the Great War, it seems, to arouse the people to a 
proper sense for food values. | 
P So, doing your bit at home, unobtrusively, patriotically, make the wise choice of food 


| 


| 


clusive is 


your imperative concern. 
for its purity, its healthfulness, its pleasure (vastly important) and its genuine economy. 

By applying such a standard to your soups, you cannot do otherwise than serve 
Franco-American Soups regularly every day. Their quality is exclusive. 


For proof, the Franco-American Clam Chowder. 
the tenderest, juiciest clams are utilized, hand-cut, in the rich purée of vegetables and 


clam liquors, liberally, heartily garnished. A dish of supreme French cookery! 


to the well-fed 


not might, rules the world. 


Include no single item of foodstuff which is less than the best 


Equally ex- 
their economy,—food-value for dollar-value considered. 


Only the perfect specimens of 


Merely heat before serving At the better stores 


| 
| 


ERSEY CITY. 


Franco-American Broths 
for Invalids and Children 


— 
ACR 


| } 3 Tomato Mock Turtle Vegetable Thick 
|| : PREPARED ACCOROING.TRiaaa Chicken Chicken Gumb> Ox Tail Thick 
| | Clam Chowder Consommé Clear Vegetable 
= Mi Chicken Consommé Pea Clear Ox Tail 
| Beet Julienne Mulligatawny 
Bouillon Clam Broth Mutton Broth 
| : Green Turtle Thick Clear Green Turtle 


Soups 


Give the stomach a chance! Let it feel the gentle but effective stimulus of these pure, 


rich meat juices. They excite appetite, stir the torpid digestive glands to action and 


aid in restoring the healthful, proper flow of the alimentary secreticns. 
utton. 15 cents the can. At your grocer’s. 
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Beef, Chicken, 
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HEALTH 


IN PURE SOUP 
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ER observed that there never was 


good war or a bad peace was not entirely 

right. Granting that war is the most despi- 
cable of human institutions, one must concede that 
it has certain wholesome effects. And if in the 
present war women have been, as some say, the 
greatest losers, it is equally true that women have 
been the greatest gainers. 

You have only to read the daily papers to realize 
that the war has done more in three years toward 
making women récognized as social entities than 
could have been accomplished in two decades of 
peace-time controversy. 

Almost ‘every despatch from Europe tells of some 
new phase of women’s activity. Consider the case 
of England. What has given English women a 
municipal vote now and a guarantee of full suffrage 
when peace comes? Nothing more or less than war- 
time opportunities for service. Opportunities seized 
with ability and wonderful enthusiasm, but never- 
theless opportunities that might never have come 
to this generation had it- not been for the war. 

The phrase ‘‘Woman’s place is in the home” was 
invented by Englishmen in times of peace. To-day 
there is not one of them but would repudiate it. 

The same thing is true over here. Women are 
wanted for the making of army and navy uniforms, 
in government departments, in railroad offices, in 
factories; they are needed as mechanics, telegra- 
phers, truck and trolley drivers, dockers, airplane 
makers—in short, wherever there is work to be 
done, more and more are women needed to do it. 
They are in demand in the businesses and _ profes- 
sions as well as in the field of manual tabor. 

American women who keep abreast of the times 
have eagerly watched these developments, both here 
and abroad. In conservative England, particu- 


larly, the changes of the past three years have been > 


very significant. They were slower to start, over 
there, than we have been. But they have been 
through the fire and there is much we can learn 
from their experience. 


Volume LIII 


Copyright, 


“OLD WINE 


NEW BOTTLES” 


Harper’s Bazar is glad to announce at this time 
a novel by Mrs. Humphry Ward which deals 


‘with the changes in the status of English women. 


Thoroughly informed on her subject, this great 
writer has vividly characterized not alone the 
struggle of British women for recognition and their 
victory, but also the new spirit of the nation. Of 
all the books which have been written about the 
war, there is none that sets forth more understand- 
ingly the feeling of a people aroused from apathy 
to action. 

A keen student of affairs long before she became 
a novelist, Mrs. Humphry Ward is better equipped 
than any other writer to interpret the psychology 
of England. To quote from a little book about her 
by Stephen Gwynn: “Throughout her career, Mrs. 
Ward has been almost officially at the centre of 
things. Her contact with politics has been that of 
a minister or ex-minister; her contact with art, that 
of a Royal Academician; her contact with literature, 
that of an Oxford don.” 

“Old Wine in New Bottles” will have a perma- 
nent place in literature. For, like all Mrs. Ward’s 
work, it is more than a novel. It is a work of 
historical interest that, because of its authenticity 
and trttth, will be referred to many years hence. 

This new story will begin in an early issue of the 


Bazar. It will interest you vitally. And since our 


editions are limited to the exact demand we suggest 
that you make sure your subscription will carry you 
through the very last chapter. 

Mrs. Ward’s novel supplements the work Har- 
per’s Bazar has been doing for some time to ac- 
centuate the importance of women’s work in the 
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Mrs. H umphry Ward, the great- 
est English woman writer, whose 
new novel de picting the change in 
woman's position in England 
will soon begin in Har per’s Bazar 


war. From the very beginning the Bazar realized 
that every woman in this country would be anxious 
to take an active part in the campaign against the 
Hun. It foresaw a need for authentic information 
concerning the various forms of war work open to 
women, together with accurate descriptions of just 
what has been and is being done. And it took im- 
mediate steps to fill that need, by publishing special 
articles on natiorial service. 

Every war relief organization, every committee, 
every fundjis led by one or two people who direct 
its policies and supervise its work. Harper’s Bazar 
believes that from these leaders themselves you can 
obtain more information that will be of value than 
vou could glean from any interview by a mere 
reporter. .\ccordingly the Bazar gives you signed 
articles written especially for its readers by the 
most prominent women in the various war activities. 

Already the Bazar has published articles by Mrs. 
French Vanderbilt, on the Red Cross; by Mrs. 
Frank .\. Vanderlip, on Women’s Work in our War; 
and by Mrs. .\drian Iselin on Training Cooks for 
the Navy. |For future issues through the coming 
vear many equally authoritative articles are being 
planned. Among those who will contribute are 
Mrs. James Wadsworth on the work of the Y. W. 
C. \., Mrs. Edward T. Stotesbury on the Women’s 
Naval Auxiliary Committee, Miss Ethel Harriman 
on Accomplishments of the Y. M. C. A. in France. 

If vou are|on the lookout for some branch of serv- 
ice in which to enlist, there is no better way of 
becoming informed as to the openings and pos- 
sibilities than by reading these articles in Harper's 
Bazar. 

Not alone will you have specific articles of this 
type in the Bazar, but also more general essays, by 
noted writers, dealing with subjects of timely in- 
terest. In |this issue Miguel Zamacois, editor of 
the famous Paris Figaro, writes on The Renais- 
sance of France, and forecasts some of the effects 
which the war and its hardships will have on the 
French arts‘and literature. 
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It was nardly to be expected, environed by the strenuous life and intense atmosphere of Parts during these anxious 
ery thought is conceived in terms of military activity, that our artist could portray so admirably les 


The symbolism of the Arc de Triomphe is immediate‘y apparent, and ihe introduction of the Amer- 
This is the third subject in the new series of pen and 
No artist, either in Europe or 


days when 

Paristennes. 
tcan soldiers gives to this picture an appropriate timeliness. 
ink drawings by Drian which is being Sublished exclusizely in Hurber’s Bazar. 
America, has so completely mastered the knack of cepicting the elusive charm of the smartly gowned mondaine. 
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Group by Longe pied 
in the Luxembourg 
Museum, Paris 


THE RENAISSANCE OF FRANCE 


The editor of the Paris Figaro, 
nostications regarding the 


E live in a day when the calling of the 
prophets is more than usually hazard- 
ous. In times of peace they might 
safely have predicted an inheritance or 
probable journey, because what they 
said was always vague, but in time of 
- war they are compelled to be precise, and precision 
is impossible to the soothsayer and crystal-gazer. 

As soon as they are asked definitely when the war 
will end, alas! their cards become ridiculous, the 
coffee grounds are badly informed, and the art of 
fortune-telling drops into disrepute. However, re- 
flection brings the conviction that to base a forecast 
of probabilities artistic and literary after the war, 
we may have recourse to the true bases of reason, 
logic, deduction, observation and interchange of 
ideas in studio and club among those skilled in arts 
and letters. And this is what emboldened me to 
venture to respond to the pregnant question of my 
American friends concerning the intellectual future 
of France. 

Our people, so specially sensitive, cannot emerge 
from this trial without being deeply moved and bear- 
ing on their hearts and souls the indelible imprint of 
these fearsome and terrible conditions. Especially 
clear and deep will the imprint be on the minds of the 
intellectual aristocracy, which is the fine flower of 
the nation—not in vain shall those supersensitive 
beings have lived through these tremendous days; 
not in vain will this catastrophy have broken upon 
their serene quietude; not in vain will they have 
been brought face to face with frightful realities; not 
in vaineshall they follow from hour to hour the un- 
folding of such a drama! 

Not only will the war have-as a consequence the 
removal of the moral mildew, the degradation, the 
laziness, the routine which flourish all too fatally in 
the security and comfort of a long period of peace, 
but it will have sown widely a good new grain into 
the purified furrows. 

These days which we now endure can give rise in 
us to none but ennobling thoughts. We neither 
wished nor sought this conflict; for us it is a war of 
defense. a fight to protect our loved ones, our 
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By MIGUEL ZAMACOIS 


one of the best-known French 
effects of the war upon the Arts 


families, our villages, our very existence as a nation, 
and therefore it has intensified that most pure of all 
passions, the love of one’s native land. 

Nor is this the only feeling that this great struggle 
has engendered in us! The violation of treaties, the 
scorn of the given word, the misuse of strength 
against the unfortunate nations left without defense 
have revived the meaning of such dust-covered 
words as justice, right and liberty. 

The sufferings of the wounded, the misery of the 
pitiable Belgian refugees, the matchless martyrdom 
of the fugitive Serbs, the tears of bereft mothers, the 
moans of mutilated heroes, the blotting out forever 
of so many marvels from the inheritance of the ages 
have pierced our hearts; and on the flood of tender- 
ness and charity which has gushed forth are borne 
away all petty egoisms and all unworthy indiffer- 
ence. The very need for actual battle, the bloody 
hand-to-hand strife of a supreme martial effort, has 
beyond all else awakened the physical and manly 
energies of the nation to the amazement of all the 
world who saw nothing but a feather-brained, frivol- 
ous and pleasure loving people. We have shown 
ourselves the worthy descendants of those men who 
in great moments of history have astounded the 
world. 


T is inconceivable that this purification should not 
manifest itself in the intellectual product of to- 
morrow. No, it will not be in vain. Creative think- 
ers of every sort, whether before the easel, the 
sculptor’s table, the piano, or before the blank page, 
will find thought and feeling deeply and whole- 
somely changed. 

We have already seen proofs of the fructifying 
strength of these Homeric events, for already many 
books have appeared relating episodes of the war, 
comments from officers, or simple soldiers from the 
theatre of action, which have made names famous 
that yesterday were unknown. And just as one has 
seen on the field of battle the transformation of 
commonplace, peaceable and perhaps indolent citi- 
zens into heroes, so events have brought to light 
talented writers who might otherwise have never 
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essayists, 


| 


| 
offers some prog- 
and Literature of France 


dreamed of writing at all. All this does not imply 
that there will be developed an art or a literature 
solely inspired by the sights and recollections of this 
great tragedy. No matter how vital the theme, how- 
ever immense the canvas, the war will not forever 
furnish subject matter for artists and writers—if for 
no other reason than that it has already lasted for 
years and during that time it has been the exclusive 
subject of thought and Cone so that satiety 
is inevitable. 

Moreover, it is not given to every temperament to 
lend itself to the expression of a subject so special- 
ized and foreign to the normal psychology; finally it 
is self-evident that war being a source of horror: it is 
only very exceptional that it can supply material for 
those whose work lies in the fields of fantasy and 
fun. Only those who have actually seen or.have 
taken part in the conflict, or those who have felt it 
in any personal sense, can draw from it, as has al- 
ready been said, anything worthy or unique. Side 
by side with them others will find in the epic the 
wherewithal for salient inspiration and no doubt 
some will produce such inspiring pictures as those by 
Alphonse de Neuville, or such groups of sculpture as 
Antonin Mercie’s masterpieces, or short stories in 
the fashion of Guy de Maupassant, et cetera, works 
which were born after the war of 1870 and owe their 
inspiration to it. 

Aside from the philosophic, writers will, perforce, 
return to their respective fields and will continue 
to develop the inexhaustible riches of the human 
soul in its eternal aspects, irrespective of its tem- 
porary unrest. All that one can safely say is 
that, to an extent impossible to define, there will 
creep into the conception of new works of literature 
and art fresh elements, impossible to estimate, ele- 
ments mysterious, just because it is inconceivable 
that all this cloud of visions should not have pro- 
foundly changed the artist’s conventional point of 
view; that so many impressions and such floods of 
feeling should not have deepened the emotional 
being of the writers, for without doubt the faculty of 
feeling, of sympathy and, therefore, of creation, 

(Continued 0 on page 92) 
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MRS. CORTLANDT FIELD BISHOP 
Is actively interested in the work of the American Military Hospital in Paris. 
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de Strelecki MISS DOROTHY LOUISE ORRIS 
: Daughter of Mrs. Alfred Norris of Philadel phia in the *‘ Streets of Bagdad” at Hero Land. 


de Strelecki 


MISS HELEN CARRERE 
In her Baedadian costume at Hero Land, the Allied bazaar. 


me Spirit of Service 


HOSE of us who have been familiar with the work of the 

Red Cross during the last decade are now being brought face 

to face with a new Red Cross, a Red Cross that is as far 

beyond our old familiar organization as the present war is 

beyond that of any previous one. The principal function 

of the society is now, as it always has been, to help care for 
the wounded of the armies; its nurses, surgeons and ambulances are 
vital factors in the welfare of those millions now fighting in Europe. 
But under the pressure of the new warfare. the Red Cross idea has 
assumed a new meaning and wholly new forms of expression. In 
France, the American Red Cross is something very much broader 
than a first-line reserve for the Army Medical Corps. Its hospital 
supply service, its detachments of nurses and surgeons, its children’s 
refugees and refugee relief, and its tuberculosis sanitariums are among 
its most recently developed activities. 
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_ physicians and nurses are all American. It is a wonderfully in- 


OF all the civilian relief undertaken by the Red Cross, that concerning 

the children of France and the re-creating of the devastated villages 
touch our hearts most closely. Take the children—thousands, who 
were born just before and during the first two years of the war in the 
invaded districts, have lived through horrible experiences. Normal 
growth and development have been denied them, and the wonder is 
that they have survived at all. Untold thousands have been forced 
to live under the peril of bombs and gas and other horrors, and France 
was too busy defending her land to give the needed help to these, the 
least of her children. There seemed no way out until the American 
Red Cross, with the consent and gladly-given assistance of the French 
Government, took over the appalling task. To-day, several centers 
are established well behind the lines, and here children from villages 
under bombardment are gathered together. Evian, for example, has 
become one great orphan asylum for repatrie children. Their own 
Government has. provided comfortable Red Cross barracks, but the 


spiriting work, this rehabilitation of the little human fabric so sadly 
shattered. And how quick the response! These children, the real 
hope and future of France, need but good feeding and skilful care 
to become physically we!l and strong, and it is America’s privilege 
through her Red Cross to carry them through this period of privation. 
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American women living in London are 
loyal supporters of the Fagle Hut, the 
¥Y. M. C. A. recreation center on 
the Strand for American soldiers and 
sailors, who are passing through or on 
* leave. Mrs. Leeds, whose work for the 
American Red Cross in England has 
been most strenuous, is one of the 
‘patronesses of the Hut, and until her 
recent departure for Switzerland, she 
had charge of a group of tables in the 
mess hall. As a further contribution to 
the British War Relief, Mrs. Leeds has 
undertaken to care for twelve convalescent 
officers at Kenwood Castle, her country 
place near London, formerly the home 


of the Russian Grand-duke Michael. Campbell Studios 


MISS LUCILE BALDWIN 
Débutante daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Le Roy Baldwin of New York. 
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Harris <2 Ewing 


MRS. NICHOLAS LONGWORTI 
Although active in many departments of war work, Mrs. 
Loneworth’s favorite project is the Chocolate Fund for 
American soldiers abroad. 


As for.the work of town and village re- 
construction, the Red Cross is making this 
one of its very special problems. Where 
a once prosperous town has been flattened 
to earth, its houses reduced absolutely to 
little heaps of rubbish, it is a difficult task 
to recreate the former busy self-support- 
ing community. But the men and women 
of France, always capable and _ hard- 
working, can, if given the essentials of 
daily life, take care of themselves on their 
bit of land. Realizing this quality, the 
Red Cross is working with the French 
Government in furnishing refugees with 
the tools and equipment they must have 
in.order to reestablish their lives. Houses 
are repaired which still offer possibilities 
of shelter, in some cases barbed wire from 
the German defenses being used to tie 
together the shaking walls of these battle- 
scarred houses! And so, your Red Cross 
and mine is spending just a few of the 
hundred million dollar contribution in 
relieving conditions in Northern France. 


ASSAR College, always progressive, 

will be kept open throughout the com- 
ing summer for war services. This is in 
direct accordance with the policy adopted 
at the entrance of our country into the 
war when a census of resources was taken 
and special training for war work ar- 
ranged for. Sensational services, such as 
military drill and sharpshooting, were 
ignored, attention being concentrated on 
household economy, motor driving and 
repairing, typewriting, home nursing and 
surgical dressings. All these activities are 
controlled by a War Service Committee 
with a student chairman. The courses 
have proven both stimulating and valu- 
able, especially as time for them must be 
found outside of the classroom work, so 
that the students are sacrificing their 
pleasure hours for war work. 
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HE captain tossed the papers across the 
table. 

“You don’t deserve it. You're scally- 
wags. You make me sick. If there were 
any justice—but there isn’t, so there’s no 
good talking about it. There! Ten days. 

Make it eleven and I'll have you shot with a glad 
heart. Off with you.” 

The captain was by nature ill-tempered. More- 
over, having been recently drafted to the regiment 
he knew very little of its domestic affairs. But 
obviously, he knew scallywags when he saw them. 

The two men saluted. It was a listless, dis- 
creditable performance. Their expressions by sheer 
inscrutability suggested a tired, not ill-humored 
contempt for the angry young man and for the 
whole proceedings. Heavily they swung round 
together and began to climb the steps of the dug-out. 

A little group of men lounging against the walls 
of the trench greeted them as they came to light. 

“Well,—what luck?” 

“Ten days.” 

“Good for you. Greet old mother Bertha at the 
Café Splendide when you see her—”’ 

“Kiss your best girl for me, Jean-Paul!”’ 

Some one kicked the last speaker into silence. 

Old Martin hitched his knapsack with its fringe of 
cooking utensils, wire-cutters, water-bottles and 
other oddments higher onto his bent shoulders. 

“We'd better get a move on—”’ 

“Might as well—”’ 

They nodded unsmilingly and with averted eyes. 
Unsmiling nods answered them. Old Martin led 
the way down the communicating trench and in a 
minute they were lost to sight. 

The one who had been silenced’ rubbed an ag- 
grieved shin. 

“What did you do it for? It was only a joke—”’ 

“Don’t you know? They come from over 
there—”’ 

“Their people—: 

“Old Martin had a wife. He doesn’t know now. 
It’s three years ago—”’ 

The group of men relapsed into silence. It had 
begun to rain. They crept deeper into their over- 
coats, hiding from the bitter cold. Their eyes in- 
stinctively turned eastwards. But they could see 
nothing. Above the high walls of their prison was 
the plain—a monstrous, slimy sea that one day 
would pour over and engulf them. 

The sodden mists veiled whatever lay beyond. 

The train de permission crawled through the 
night. Two of the men in the compartment slept, 
their mouths gaping, their bodies bunched up like 
half empty sacks, their accoutrements between their 
sprawling legs. Others were tensely awake, staring 
ahead, speaking in nervous, impatient undertones. 
At each stop they moved uneasily and sighed when 
the train jerked back into motion. The atmosphere 
was yellow and oppressed with the stench of soaking 
cloth and leather. 

Old Martin and Jean-Paul sat opposite each 
other. They had scarcely spoken. Old Martin’s 
képi was on the back of his gray head. There was 
gray stubble on his chin and his cheeks and eyes 
were gray hollows. He looked absurdly old and 
wan and broken. Jean-Paul by contrast was just a 
boy. He wore his képi back to front, his neckcloth 
was loose and dirty, the buttons of his tunic 
were undone. His attitude was insolent. It 
was as though he defied some one. 

Old Martin leant forward. He held a 
shabby old purse in his outstretched bony 
hand. He tossed it with a playful tenderness. 

“Two hundred sous!” he said softly. 
“T’ve saved it in these ten months. Not 
bad, hein? Two hundred sous! That’s 
twenty a day. It'll do. I’m going to be 
busy. I’m going to find her, mon vieux, I 
promise you—her and the little ones. I’m 
going to tramp the streets. I’m going to ask 
every one I meet. I’m bound to find her. 
You see, so many have been repatriated— 
she'll have managed it—she had her head 
screwed on—my little Jeanne—”’ 

Jean-Paul jingled money in his pocket. 
He showed his young white teeth in a grin. 

“I’ve saved a bit too—I’m going to get 
drunk every day—blind drunk—so that I can 
forget—”’ he said. 


‘THE story of Jean-Paul’s permission is the 
story of Jane MacAfiee’s life. 

Once upon a time in a Midland town there 
was a little shop called ‘‘ MacAffee’s Univer- 
sal Provider’’. The shop still exists but it has 
another and if possible more high-sounding 
title and the name Mac.Affee has been painted 
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out. Nevertheless it was there Mr. Saunders Mac- 
Affee made his miniature pile. It was there he built 
up, stone by stone, the little red-faced villa to which, 
when the task of universal provider grew too much 
for him, he retired with his family of one. And it was 
his delicate judgment in the matter of human gulla- 
bility that enabled his daughter, the great love of his 
life, to set out on her one adventure. For there was 
not much adventure, not much romance, not much 
of anything at Middlebury. Everything and every- 
body seemed to have been cut out to match the 
red brick villas. [very one did and thought the 
same things. All the young men wore thick ill- 
fitting suits and had red hands and sleek hair. At 
one time or another they all sat in the MacAffee’s 
drawing-room and told Jane MacAffee the same 
story in the same bald, stilted phrases. 

Even in khaki, they were not heroes of romance— 
any of them. So at first, when Jane MacAffee came 
to the canteen in the big Paris station she felt that 
the gates of a red brick prison had been thrown open 
and that she had come out to greet life at its high- 
est, most splendid moment. Everything filled her 
with awe and wonder and joy. She loved the 
women with whom she worked—English ladies who 
toiled so cheerfully at their rough tasks. She 
watched them and tried to copy them. She wanted 
to “belong” to them with every fibre of her body. 
And because they were what they were they wel- 
comed her and tried to make her one of themselves. 

But Jane MacAffee could never be made one of 
them. She could never “belong”. She knew it 
better than they did because underneath it all she 
had a fine instinct. She was common—irredeemably 
common. She had common ideas—the sort of ideas 
that passed for genteel in Middlebury. She had 
showy common clothes and polite common little 
wags. When she spoke she knew that, though all 
the ‘h’s’ were painfully in their place, there was 
something wrong. So she became silent and shy 
and very lonely. She worked harder than any of 
them—but the glory and the romance remained afar 
off like a mirage she could never reach— 


JEAN-PAUL lost Old Martin in the first tumult 

of the arrival. He was not sorry. He did not 
want to be shackled by any one. He wanted to get 
drunk all by himself—so drunk that he wouldn’t 
be able to remember who he was or where he came 
from. He wanted to forget the village’on the west- 
ern frontier and the marriage feast that had never 
taken place. He wanted to forget that there were 
such people as Germans who did unnamable things. 
He just wanted to be drunk, superbly, irresponsibly, 
stupidly drunk. 

But the law was against him. The warm, jolly 
cafés that he had pictured to himself lay huddled 
together in the drenched darkness with their eyes 
closed. There was not a drink to be had for all the 
money jingling in his pocket. There was not a soul 
to help him to the only thing he needed. Ah, yes, 
all very well to talk! ‘Nos braves Poilus!” for- 
sooth! But when it came to the scratch, who cared? 
A few people perhaps—those to whom one belonged. 
But then if one didn’t belong to any one—if they 
had been wiped out—three years ago? 

The streets were deserted, swept clear by the 
stinging rain. Jean-Paul came back at last to the 
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station. His back was bent double beneath his 
pack and he was crying and cursing with the hys- 
teria of utter weariness. A canteen? What did 
he want with canteens? He knew them. Coffee. 
Weak muck that couldn’t stifle a thought. Women. 
And he wanted to forget that there were women 
on earth— 

Well, where was the accursed place? 

He lurched down the stone steps, heavy-footed 
and unwilling, like some poor, over-burdened beast 
of burden— 


I? was two o’clock in the morning. The night’s 

rush of permissionaires was over. They had gone 
on their way home or back to the firing-line or they 
lay behind the partition tossed out on the make- 
shift beds in grotesque heaps of ragged clothes. 
Their heavy breathing and the distant rumble of 
trains were the only sounds. 

The canteen workers had gone for a brief hour’s 
rest, leaving Jane MacAffee and the “errand boy” 
in charge. Jane MacAffee drowsed by the huge 
coffee machine, and the “errand boy’s” gray head 
nodded in the throes of unconquerable sleep... The 
lights had been turned low and in the yellow gloom 
the cellar became a vault and the tawdry flags and 
bunting hung with the sad splendor of old battle 
trophies. 

Jane MacAffee heard the heavy, dragging foot- 
steps even in her dreams. They were so familiar to 
her, they came so often in those long nights that in 
an instant she was wide-awake. She sprang up, 
and there was Jean-Paul standing opposite her. 

A fellow-worker had once said to her, ‘‘ You never 
know who these men may really be. Some of them 
have great names—some of them were rich in their 
other life—’” And at first glance she knew that 
Jean-Paul was one of these. He was not like the 
others. He came alone. All the months of ex- 
posure could not hide the refined whiteness of his 


young face. And there was a little sneer of hy 


contempt on his lips which Jane had always 


sociated with real gentlemen. She did not know - 


that his contempt was for a world in which one 
couldn’t get superbly, irresponsibly, stupidly drunk. 
She did not recognize the abominable Northern 
patois in which he spoke. She saw how young, how 
lonely, how tired he was and the recent stains of 
battle’on his uniform brought the Great Things of 
life, which she longed for so carnestly, somehow a 
little nearer. 

“Well, can’t I have something to eat and 
drink?” he asked. ‘Or, isn’t that allowed 
either?” 

She drew her breath quickly. 

“Why, of course—ves—coffee. Monsieur?” 

“What else can one get in this hole? Be quick 
about it.” | 

_She only half understood. But the roughness of 
his voice hurt her. She drew herself up a little— 
as one did when people were rude. 

“Je le fait aussi vile que je poo, Monsieur,” she 
said, in her wonderful new French. 

Jean-Paul slipped his shoulders out of his harness 
and sat down at the long wooden table with his 


face between his hands. He hated that fair-haired, © 


solemn-eyed little woman with her absurd accent. 
He hated women. They reminded him—and he 
was always trying to forget. The very 
sight of them was like a rough hand tearing 
at an old wound. 

The ‘‘errand boy” roused by Jean-Paul’s 
voice stretched himself and lounged across to 
the bowed figure of the young soldier. 
Before the war he had sold papers in the 
street and the glory of his new position made 
it essential that strangers should realize just 
what sort of place they were in. He leant 
across and tapped Jean-Paul on the shoulder. 

“Look here, young man—better keep a 
civil tongue in your head. These ladies aren’t 
servants, you know. They’re swells—the 
whole lot of them. Duchesses and mar- 
quises—regular topknots. They don’t want 
any cheek from the likes of you.”’ 

Jean-Paul looked up with an ugly little 
smile. 

*““Duchesses and marquises don’t wash 
dishes for the likes of me, either,” he said. 

“They do—English ones. They like it. 
They like getting themselves messed up and 
dog-tired. Englishmen are mad, my friend, 
but Englishwomen are a lot madder. Grand 
Dieu—who should know it better than I—?”’ 

Jean-Paul did not answer. The English- 
woman set his bowl of steaming coffee and a 
thick slice of bread and butter before him. 


Drawing by Walter H. Everett The “errand boy” rubbed his hoary old 
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Drawing by Walter H. Everett 


‘‘Mam’selle Jane—I have no one in the whole world but you—”"’ 


hands and chuckled. ‘Aha, she spoils you, young 
man. She has given you a plate—ah, yes—mad— 
quite mad—-all of them—”’ 

“Voila, Monsieur,” said Jane MacaAffee gently. 

“Thank y |. Mam’selle,” said Jean-Paul. 

He fidgetea with the loose buttons of his tunic. 
He could not eat or drink whilst she stood there. 
He had been proud of his dirt and misery. It had 
been his defiance, his taunt in the face of Destiny. 
Now he was ashamed— 

‘““How tired you are—Monsieur—”’ 

litthe—Mam’selle.”’ 

“Tt is so very late. Are you going anywhere to- 
night?” 

‘“‘T have nowhere to go—”’ 

“Your people—”’ 

“T have no people—” Suddenly he wanted to 
cry—to cry aloud like a baby. All these months he 
had been going about disobeying orders, jeering and 
slacking, and now everything in him had turned to 
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this agonizing desire. He looked at his hands lying 
on the table and saw how they trembled. ‘‘I come 
from the invaded territories,’ he stammered. “All 
my people are dead—thre~ years ago—”’ 

She said nothing. She did a wonderful thing. 
She turned and left him. She came back presently 
and filled his bowl and brought him more bread and 
butter. But she did not speak. And the desire to 
cry passed like a storm leaving him quiet and al- 
most at peace. He watched her from under the 
shadow of his hand. She stood at the far end of 
the vast cellar Cutting bread at a big machine like a 
guillotine. She was so small. He thought how 
tired her arms must be. He wondered who she was. 
A great lady in her own land. He imagined her in 
silks and satins and wonderful jewels. Yes—one 
could see she was accustomed to these things—and 
she stood there cutting bread like a servant. 

Presently he got up. His limbs were cold and 
stiff and his knapsack sat on his shoulders like a 
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diabolical old man of the sea. It hurt him to stand 
upright. He came dcross to her and touched his 
ké pt. 
‘What is there to pay, Mam’selle?”’ 
She smiled up at him: 
Rieng—rieng de toote, Monsieur?” 
“ Merci—M am’ selle.”’ 
Still he did not move. 
“That must be very tiring, isn’t it?”’ he asked. 
“T’ve got used to it. Sometimes the men help me. 
I have to work hard now. There is always a rush 
of people in the morning. Where are you going, 
Monsieur? It is still early.” 
He smiled his bitter, world contemptuous smile. 
“The cafés will be open quite soon. Then I shall 
get drunk. I’ve saved up for it. It is the best 
thing I can do.” He saw that she did not under- 
stand. The word “drunk” had not occurred in the 
nice little ‘‘French Conversations” which she 
(Continued on page 70) 
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Ira L. Hill’s Studio 


GERALDINE FARRAR 


Geraldine Farrar made a sensation at the Metropolitan when she appeared at the Thanks- 
giving Day matinée in this marvelous Carmen costume. Since then every time she sings 
this opera, the audience exclaim in admiration at the costume’s magnificence, and wonder 
who could have made anything so lovely. It is interesting to learn that Henri Bendel is 
tis creator. Miss Farrar kindly- consented to allow Harper's Bazar to have an exclusiv 

picture taken of her as Carmen, and the photograph above shows her standing before a mantel 
in her home. The costume is of gold cloth exquisitely embroidered in jeweled flowers of 
varied shades. The bolero is apple creen velvet, embroidered in silver and edged with silver 
fringe. At the corsage, and also hidden beneath the lace of the black mantilla, are clusters 
of velvet poppies, gorgeous in hue and marvelous in contrast, for they are vivid blue, red, 
green and orange. While Miss Farrar stands by the mantel, which is painted a soft green, 
she ts guarded by her Japanese dogs. You may see one peeking from behind her skirt. 
Japanese ts the influence of the entire apartment, ani what ts very interesting to know ts 
that most of the decorations have been designed by Geraldine Farrar’s husband, Lou Tellegen. 
When herself, Miss Farrar fascinates in a Bendel frock made entirely of green velvet. 
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Courtesy of Charlotte Fairchild 


PORTRAIT SKETCH OF ETHEL BARRYMORE BY JOHN SINGER SARGENT, R. A. 


Ethel Barrymore is too well known to need an introduction to the readers of Harper's Bazar. - 

HIer perennial youth was never more apparent than it is in the character part of 

“The Lady of the Camellias’ at the Empire Theatre, New York. Mr. Sargent, the noted s 
artist, is at present in this country, having just completed two remarkable portraits of John 

D. Rockefeller, the proceeds from which he donated to the British Red Cross Fund. 
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way she holds her eyelids. 


SIX YARDS OF WHITE GOODS 


OU’RE sure you won't forget: 
how it goes?” the Red Cross 
woman asked as she solicitously 
smoothed the crisp white folds 
and patted them tenderly down 
into the confines of the big paper 
box on the chair beside her. ‘‘I know you 
understand,” she added hurriedly, “‘but 
everything has to be just so, you see—and 
arranging the kerchief really takes a little 
practice. I’ve seen girls get it in the fun- 
niest ways. It might be better, don’t you 
think, if we sent up an experienced nurse— 
a pretty one, of course—to pose for you?” 

The artist ‘laughed good-humoredly. 

“Don’t worry, Mrs. Peabody,” he as- 
sured her. “I'll try not to forget a thing. 

It’s my business not to, you know. And 
if you have no objections, I’d rather have a 
professional model. I’m inclined to think 
we'd get better results. Some of them are 
very clever—the models, I mean—and the 
girl in this poster will need to be quite 
adaptable. She must be able to grasp the 
spirit of the appeal we are trying to make, 
and then she must be able to express it in 
every detail of her pose, right down to the 
A model has 
to learn by experience exactly what an 
artist needs in order to achieve a certain 
effect. All that, if I may say so, re- 
quires even something more than the abil- 
ity to wear a costume correctly, although 
naturally she must be able to do that too.” 

“T suppose you’re right,” the woman assented 
doubtfully. ‘‘Have you any one particalarly in 
mind?” 

‘‘No, but I'll find some one. And then you can 
drop in, if you will, and see how the work is pro- 
gressing. That is, if it won’t be too much trouble 
for you.”’ He was all politeness. 

“You'll let me know?” she queried. 

He bowed. 

“T’ll be able to start on the drawing in two or 
three days at the latest. I’d begin immediately, 
but there are one or two things I’ve got to get out 
of the way first—commercial work, you know.’ 
He touched the easel at his hand. “This, for in- 
stance,” he explained. ‘‘An exceedingly impatient 
art editor is going to walk in here at exactly five 
o'clock this afternoon and demand to know why it 
isn’t finished. Being an artist nowadays is a good 
deal like being a machine-shop; you have to turn 
out just so much work in just so much time—or 
somebody else gets the check.” He hesitated a 
second, then laughed. ‘‘I suppose that’s why the 
work shows it,”’ he added. 

She said the two obvious things. 

**No, I mean it, Mrs. Peabody,” he insisted, ‘‘al- 
though nice compliments are always welcome. And 
really, you haven’t taken my time at all. This isa 
small trifle for a man to do with every one else 
going off to fight, and I assure you I’m tickled to 
death to give every minute of my time I can. I 
only wish I could do more.’ 

His visitor turned to the big paper box and gave 
the clean white folds one last caress. 

‘There is another complete outfit underneath,” 
she said, “‘so you won’t have much trouble about 
making one of them fit.’”” For a moment she lov- 
ingly fingered the crisply soft material, then: ‘‘Oh, 
Mr. Garrett,’ she broke out, “‘ what a glorious uni- 
form it is!—more glorious than any other on earth. 
We women—it grips us—in a way a man can’t 
understand. Somehow it makes each one of us 
long to do her part. Do it: justice, Mr. Garrett— 
do it justice. I know you will.” 

The artist stood looking at her gravely. 

“T'll do my best by it,” he said. 


AFTER she had gone Garrett turned back into the 

big, bare, disorderly studio and gently lifted the 
white mass of cool linen from the box in which the 
Red Cross woman had so carefully placed it. 
He shook the garment out and held it from him at 
arm’s length. 

‘‘Hmm!”’ he ruminated. ‘Takes light and shade 
better than I thought. I think I can get that tex- 
ture. We'll see. Just now though’’—he scowled 
savagely at his easel—‘‘there’s a lady in the chair 
ahead of you. Got to finish her up first.” 

With a boyish grin he tossed the white uniform 
carelessly back into its box, whipped off his coat 
and strode over to the great north window with its 
shabby black shades. These he finally adjusted to 
suit him; then he pulled up his stool before the 
easel, seated himself, reached without so much as a 
glance into the chaos of the work-table at his right 
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This he swashed 


and found the proper brush. 
around in a tiny bowl of not-over-clean water, peer- 
ing at the picture before him the while. 


“Rotten!” he grunted. ‘‘ Wish I’d used flat wash 
instead of try ing that modeling. Looks like a rush, 
job. Well, it is—and it’ sw hat I deserve for trying 
to do too much at once.’ 

He pulled out his watch, whistled softly to him- 
self and set busily to work, his brush in one hand, a 
tube of crimson lake in the other, a pencil between 
his teeth. The girl before him was a bathing girl 
and he was thoroughly sick of bathing girls, but 
when magazines insist upon bathing girl covers what 
else is there to do! 

Aha! It was going better now. He began to hum 
as he mixed his washes and put in the depth of his 
shadows. 

His telephone bell cut in abruptly with its shrill 
buzzing jangle. Garrett bit harder into his pencil 
and pretended to ignore it. Again it buzzed. He 
swore, then reluctantly lay down his tools and 
lounged across the room to the annoying instrument. 

“Well?” he demanded curtly. 

The voice at the other end of the wire said some- 
thing. 

“Tell her to come again when I’m not busy,’ 
Garrett snapped. The voice apparently said some- 
thing further, for the artist listened. ‘‘ Four times 
already, vou say? Well, how does she look to you, 
Jake? Remember, the last one you let up-stairs 
was a lemon.” 

What the voice then said must have been of a 
personal nature, for Garrett grinned. 

‘All right, send her up,” he yielded, ‘“‘but im- 
press upon her that I’m busy, Jake—vyou can’t lay 
it on too thick.”” He turned away from the tele- 
phone. ‘Oh, the deuce!” he observed. ‘Another 
model to catechize. If only a man could do with- 
out ’em.” 


HE heard the elevator gate slam open and shut; 
then his own bell rang. 

‘““Mr. Garrett?” asked the girl who confronted 
him as he opened the door. He nodded and mo- 
tioned her into the studio. She passed him with a 
breezy whiff of perfume and an almost too obvious 
rustle of unseen silks. In the center of the room 
she halted and faced him. 

“Well,” she observed, pausing to look coolly 
about her, “anybody might think you were the 
king of England or somebody. This is about my 
eighty-sixth crack at you. What’s the idea? Your 
work looks as if you used models occasionally.” 
She did not wink, but rather gave the impression of 
having done so internally; for Garrett’s reputation 
had been built almost solely upon his marked abil- 
ity to portray young women in a way that made 
them exceedingly easy to look upon. 

“Ah!”? countered the artist drily, “I take it you 
have encountered what might be described as a little 
difficulty in finding me at home. Quite correct?”’ 

The girl stared at him blankly 

‘Did it ever occur to you,” he resumed in the same 
vein of irony, ‘‘did it ever occur to you that once in 
a while I might be busy, even too busy to engage ina 
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morning’s chat with a perfect thirty-six, 
pleasurable as that occupation might be? 
My dear young woman, have a heart.” 

She raised her hand. 

‘*Wait a second,” she demanded. ‘If I 
wasn’t looking for work I might put on my 
gas mask and argue this thing out with you, 

_but as it is I'll surrender, no matter how 
much it hurts me. Seriously, Mr. Garrett,” 
and the change in her tone and manner was 
little short of astonishing, “‘I’d like to pose 
for you. I’ve just finished a drawing for. 
Mr. Hartigan that he’s going to use as his 
October cover, and he told me to try you 
again and to use his name if your hold-up 
man -down-stairs didn’t let me by. . I—I 
think you'll find that I work out all right.” 

The artist pursed his lips, nodding rumi- 
natively. Then: ‘‘Won’t you be seated?” 
he said, and offered her a chair. ‘‘Do you 
mind if I give you the once-over?”’ 

“I’m used to it,’’ came her answer. 

Garrett snapped open the window shades 
and studied her meditatively. What he 
saw was a rather petite brunette of the - 
ingénue type, with professionally overbright 
eyes and oversweet smile; made up un- 
questionably but none the less intelligently, 
her rouged cheeks not toc pink, her red lips 
not too red, her penciled eyebrows not too 
exactly drawn. She might have been of 
almost any age from eighteen to thirty; 
probably, the man estimated, about twenty- 

three or four or five, although possibly younger. 
Her dark hair curled playfully about her fore- 
head, beneath a scooped hat of white tulle. 
Her dress was of very shiny soft black satin, cling- 
ing closely to her figure, and frankly short; finished 
off at the top with a white satin collar of surplice 
shape and at the bottom with a distinctly visible 
expanse of white silk stockings tucked away into a 
pair of white kid walking pumps. Apparently she 
considered that an abundance of inner garments 
beneath this attire would in some way have spoiled, 
or at least marred, the effect. 


NE “VERTHELESS there was a youthful fresh- 

ness and erectness and poise about her slim 
figure, an innate bloom and daintiness about her 
face that somehow carried all this off; neutralized 


_it, was how Garrett expressed the feeling to himself. 


He was looking at her now with genuine interest. 
He drew from an inside pocket a tiny much-worn 
notebook. 

‘* All ready for the cross-examination,” he warned. 
‘“‘First—your name?” 

‘Stella Duprette.” 

‘‘Real or professional?”’ he asked. 

‘““That’s telling,”’ said the girl. 

‘All right—I should worry. Now your address.”’ 

She gave it, together with a telephone number. 

‘“‘Do you pose for costume or figure?’ queried 
Garrett. 

‘““As far as you like—assuming that you’re a 
gentleman.”’ 

He laughed. “I'd only want you for costume 
anyhow just now,” he said. ‘Last question! Have 
you had much experience in this work? I mean, do 
you know the game? Can you hold a pose, and all 
that.” 

“Say,” the girl answered gruffly, returning wholly 
to the manner of her entrance, ‘‘do I look like a 
hick? I’ve done all the different kinds of posing in 
the world, from advertisements up—including ex- 
posing. Yeh, and I’ve had my taste of the chorus 
and the movies—and a couple of other things. 
Maybe I’ve never run into you, but ask any ‘of 
your artist gang that knows Broadway after dark.” 
Her tone suddenly changed. ‘I’m not so darn 
proud of some of it, friend, but this town has given 
me a living and then some—and I just wanted you 
to know that when you pay me out so many bucks 
per day you pay ’em out for work.” 

Garrett was smiling at her quizzically. 

‘“‘T guess you'll do,” he commented. “T’ll call: 
you up pretty soon when I need you—maybe next 
week. Do you mind standing up, Miss Duprette, 
and giving me a full length?” 

She rose, turning slowly, one arm lifted, the other 
pointed down; this being the fundamental orthodox 
position taken by all professional femininity on dis- 

lay 
AN right,” he grunted. 

“But can’t you use me soon?” she broke. in. 
“To-day or to-morrow, Mr. Garrett? I’m all ready 
to start right now.” 

“‘T’m afraid not.” 

“Really, Mr. Garrett, I feel full of pep, and you 
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She hesitated. 
Couldn’t you 


know how that counts.” 
could use a little handy cash too. 
possibly start me now?” 

“I’m sorry, Miss Duprette, but there’s a job on 
hand that I have to finish first. And then I’ve 
another that will take me all week.” 

She turned listlessly away, and as she did so her 
eyes caught the tumbled mass of white linen in its 
big paper box. Upon one of the top folds there 
gleamed.a square, squat cross of red. 3 

“What’s this?”’ she asked, pointing. ‘‘Costume 
for your next drawing?” 

Garrett had taken up his brush again and was 
peering at his bathing girl, so there was a trace of 
impatience in his nod. His visitor lifted the gar- 
ment slowly and held it from her.at arm’s length, as 
the artist himself had done not long before. She 
gazed at it for some moments before speaking. 

al a pretty girl to carry this off.” she 
said. 

“Yes,” answered Garrett, now busy once more 
with his brush. ‘‘She’s got to be a whole lot more 
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than pretty. It’s a poster for the Red Cross, to ‘get 
money and to get women to give their services. The 
girl is going to be fixing a bandage and sort of look- 
ing off into space, as if she was thinking of some- 
body that the bandage might have to go on some 
day. It’s got to tell a big story, all in the expres- 
sion. It’ll either be good or punk.” He touched 
in a shadow: to emphasize his last remark. 

But the girl in the almost immodest black satin 
dress was still holding the uniform before her. 

“Mr. Garrett,” she finally said, speaking in a 
subdued voice, “if I’m awfully careful and if I 
don’t rumple it or hurt it in the least, would you 
mind if I tried it on? I—you could get an idea, 
maybe, of how I’d work out. I—I’ve got a special 
reason for wanting to, Mr. Garrett. And I promise 
—cross my heart—to keep it clean and everything, 
just as it is this minute. Please, Mr. Garrett.” 
She was leaning toward him, her eyes glowing with 
childlike appeal. 

He turned half impatiently from his work. 
‘‘What’s the big idea?” .he wanted to know. 
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“Just a hunch, Mr. Garrett, but a mighty strong 
one. I don’t know why—just a hunch. You know 
how they come. I know Ill fit into this costume 
and carry it right. You’ve been too long at this 
game to pass up a hunch, Mr. Garrett.” 

“All right,” he grumbled, “only don’t muss it 
and don’t ask me questions. Dressing-room’s in 
there—that door. Come out when you’re through 
and don’t interrupt me.” 

‘“‘T know enough for that,” said the girl haughtily 
as she took up the costume and passed through the 
door. 

Fifteen minutes later a board creaked and Garrett 
looked up. His glance of inquiry turned into a stare. 
Then an incredulous smile swept over his features. 

““Come over here,” he presently commanded. 

Stella Duprette advanced to the middle of the 
studio,’slowly, demurely. 

“‘You’re an actress all right enough,” admitted 
the artist appraisingly. ‘‘Hmm!”’ he went on, half 
to himself, ‘‘I’ve seen a bridal costume do the same 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Living-room showing an eighteenth century English lacquer secretary and commode. 
Here, as elsewhere throughout the house, the dignity of the best type of old English 
manor house is expressed. 


Entrance hall, typical of an eighteenth century English house, with marble floor and Corner in the library with bookcases of American walnut. A beautiful sixteenth cen- 
stonelike sidewalls. The old English oak chest, porcelains, tapestry and other furnish- tury Italian armchair and a bronze copy of the Capitoline ‘‘Roman Youth” add to 
ings are all rare examples. - the interest of the room. 


; Residence of Mr. James Swan Frick, Baltimore. Architecture and decorations by John Russell Pope 
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HERE’S nothing prettier than a daisy field, 
except one with a pretty girl in it, holding 
aloft one of its saucy flowers with just the 
sort of gesture that—anyway there’s noth- 
ing prettier. 

Mr. Robert Armstrong paused beside the 
rail fence and stared. It would have astonished him 
had he been conscious of the fact, because he had 
never been interested in any one enough to stare. 
He couldn’t have remembered, if he had remem- 
bered to remember, when any one—any woman— 
had caught his eye even for a moment; emotion 
was all dried up in him, and he had gone stale—at 
least that was what Heineman said. The reason of 
that, perhaps, was because he never had been inter- 
ested in any one. ee 

It wasn’t any fun, either, dragging through life— 
at least through thirty years of it—without feeling 
one thrill; never knowing the touch of a woman’s 
hand; never caring a hang whether or not the eves 
one gazed into were brown or blue; never caring 
about anything. No, it certainly wasn’t any fun. 

It had all come about easily enough, too. He 
had taken a sort of high dive from college into a 
rarefied, clarified atmosphere of a world peopled by 
puppets, moving in a grooved, planned set; a world 
only pretending to be real, speaking an unreal 
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language. And just because he was exceptionally 
good to look upon, with an engaging personality 
and more brains than usually falls to a young man’s 
lot, he had been boosted to the top rung of the 
ladder his ambition settled upon, and—well, there 
he was! 

Even in his college days, while others about him 
were blissfully sighing and dying for love, he was 
up to his ears in *‘ English 49’’, or something equally 
devilish. Girls were—well, adjuncts. A partner at 
a dance; some one your hostess asked to dinner; a 
blonde at one time, a brunette at another. All 
were charming, of course, with two eyes, a nose and 
a mouth; with two red, red lips to be kissed if oc- 
casion required, and—well, that’s all there is to that! 

So you see exactly how it all came about; whv 
there never had been a thrill. And I repeat, it 
certainly wasn’t any fun. 

It hadn’t mattered until it began to interfere with 
what Heineman called his work; that was cloth of 
another texture. He had felt it even before Heine- 
man spoke of it; a sort of losing his grip; a some- 
thing missing in the attitude of his adoring public. 
He had nothing to give them, his soul was dead— 
to be more exact had never been alive—and they 
were beginning to discover it.. In desperation he 
sought the most beautiful, bewitching young woman 
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of his acquaintance—and his acquaintance num- 
bered many such—and dared her to turn on the 
current of her dreams. The result might have been 
a page out of ‘‘How to Behave in Emergencies’”’, for 
the charmer and her charms left him strangely cold. 

“It’s no use,” he sighed to the rising moon, as he 
taxied to his luxurious hotel. 

It was soon after, when he was beginning to 
wonder what the devil could be done about it, that 
Heineman delivered himself. 

‘Say, listen,” Heineman said. ‘You cut out the 
merry whirl this summer. Go away off to some 
little out-of-the-way place no one ever heard of, 
where the inhabitants are human, and sit down 
next.to nature for a while. Take off your collar, 
roll up your sleeves, do a man’s work for a day— 
dig potatoes! Vl bet you come back here something 
more than a lay figure to hang clothes on.” 

So here he was in the little out-of-the way place 
no one ever heard of, leaning against a rail fence, 
staring at a girl in a daisy field, his heart, which a 
month before he had thought a piece of putty, 
threatening to doa flip-flap. Just what had brought 
about this blissful state of affairs he could not for 
the life of him have said; but of a sudden the sky 
was very, very blue, and the sun very, very bright, 
and that daisy field quite the prettiest sight he had 
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ever seen—-that is with the girl in it. His pulse 
stirred. anc his heart completing the flip-flap landed 
somewhere in the vicinity of his throat—the girl in 
the daisy field had turned and looked at him! 

He knew he went red, but the sun was beastly 
hot: was it, the sun was hot! And the 
girl looked so cool in her singnem gown. Re- 
luctantly he was about to pass on, giving the ac- 
tion as much nonchalance as he could manage, 
after being caught staring, when— 

“Oh, Mr. Armstrong!”’ she called. 

His surprise was not that she spoke to him, but 
that her voice sounded exactly as it should have. 
The tone of it, as it lifted a bit on his name, was— 
was—well, that was it, it was! 

‘Please, I want to apologize for speaking to you,” 
she said eagerly, as she reached the fence breathless, 
‘‘but—you see—well, I’ve been so anxious to know 
you to ask—ask something of great importance.” 

The eyes, which had been eager, faltered. For 
indeed it is not an easy thing to accost an utter 
stranger—a good- looking utter stranger—without 
getting panicky when it’s done and the explanation 
still forthcoming. Especially when the good-look- 
ing utter stranger is content to wait patiently with 
his hat off in the broiling sun, regarding one with 
the nicest, most interested — She mus- 


- tered her stampeding nerves 


HEN I decided upon you,” she rushed on to 

explain, ‘‘I thought of going right up to Miss 
Turner’s and asking her frankly to introduce me to 
you, but—well, Miss Turner would never under- 
stand it; no one down here would ever understand 
it, and they’re gossipy, too. Then you—you are s9 
very much a stranger here—er—you’ve never been 
here before, have you?”’ 

“No,” he answered, “but you see I’m making 
amends for it.” 

““Er—then I decided to write,’ she hastened to 
add, for the situation was still embarrassing, and 
only the fullest explanation could justify her accost- 
ing him. ‘‘But it was so hard to—to write! I 
couldn’t decide what to say, and just where to 
begin.” 

She laughed for reasons of her own, and Mr. 
Armstrong’s pulse, which had stirred, began to 
tingle. The sound of her laughter was—was—yes, 
it certainly was! 

“T was just trying to decide what I would do 
about it, when I turned and saw you standing here,” 
she finished. ‘“‘Wasn’t that odd?”’ 

“Very odd,” he agreed. 

Her eyes were brown, Mr. Armstrong told him- 


self, and tender, and a dimple nestled at a corner of 


her mouth when she smiled. He dabbed at his 
forehead with a handkerchief. 

“Oh, please put on your hat,” she begged, “‘then 
you'll be more comfortable, and I'll tell you ex- 
actly—’”’ In her embarrassment she began whipping 
the daisy against the fence, bruising its little yellow 


heart. 
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“Exactly?”’ he repeated stupidly, for he was 
watching the dimple, and noting the trick she had 
of looking at him from under her lashes that was 
was—you bet it was! 

“Well, honest confession, you know,” she laughed. 
“You are exactly my idea of Richard Pendleton.” 

‘“Really.?” 

“ Really,” she assured him. 

“And who—who is Mr. Pendleton?” he wanted 
to know. 

“The leading man,” she explained. 

hh! 99 

“Did you ever act?’’. 

“T’ve been accused of it,” he admitted. ‘In col- 
lege great things were predicted for me.”” 

‘“‘Splendid!” she exclaimed, her eyes shining. 
“Then you will—I mean, will you?” 

“T certainly will,” heagreed. ‘That is, if I 
can.” 

“Of course,’ she said, “‘but oh, I’m so sure you 
can! T’ve watched and I’ve studied you—you see 
I had to be sure before I spoke to you that you are 
exactly Dick Pendleton.” Suddenly the pink in 
her cheeks deepened. ‘“‘And now I'll have to apolo- 
gize for that—studying you, I mean. Really, | 
couldn’t help it; it was so necessary after I decided 
you looked Dick Pendleton.” 

“You haven t—” he began severely. 

“Yes, I have,” she admitted. “At the post- 
office, and when you were swinging along that road 
to Third Cliff; and one whole morning when ‘you 
were stretched in graceful indolence on the sand at 
pegotty. Then one day i saw you in Miss Turner’s 


- garden—digging potatoes! That settled it. I knew 


you were human, even if you did appear so awfully 
—er—sophisticated, which is exactly Dick Pendle- 
ton. I wasn’t a bit afraid to speak to you.” She 
lifted her eyes to his, and his heart, that piece of 
putty, threatened further gymnastics. ‘‘Are you 
going to forgive me?” 

“T’ll think about it,” he told her. .° 

“To prolong my agony?”’ she asked. 

“To try to punish you for staring at me when I 


’ wasn’t looking,” he said severely. 


“Oh, but you were staring at me just now-—-” 

‘“‘Let’s call it a draw,’ he suggested hastily. 

“Tf you’ll play Dick.” 

‘“‘T’ll do my darndest! But, you see—’’ 

‘Oh, please don’t make excuses,”’ she interrupted. 
‘‘We are all limited down here, no one expects a 
Broadway production you know. Please, please 
don’t. be afraid.” 

‘All right,” he said, ‘‘since you put it that way, 
I won’t.” 

“You’re awfully good. I'll send you the part 
to-morrow, we start rehearsals Thursday.” 

She started away. 

“But—great Scott!” he complained, “don’t run 
away yet. You haven’t told me the name of the 
play, and who wrote it, where it’s to be produced, 
and when. Why, you’ve told me nothing—” 

She came back. 
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‘The name of the play,” sac confessed, ‘The 
Woman Who Didn't’. | wrote it myself. It’s to be 
produced, first time on any stage, at the Idle Hour 
the twenty-ninth.” She gave him the look again 
from under her lashes. ‘‘Is there anything else you 
want to know?’ 

‘Wrote it yourself!’ he exclaimed. 

“Guilty,” she laughed, and started away again. 


UT—wait a minute,” he protested. “ ‘The 
Woman Who Didn’t’—what?”’ 

““Oh—iust didn’t!’? She came back to the fence 
again. ‘‘ You see Dick Pendleton was so awfully— 
er—sophisticated, and Anne was so awtully wun- 
sophisticated. Dick had lived so much, and Anne 
hadn’t lived enough, and of course opposites at- 
tract, but—well, she just didn’t.” 

“But didn’t—-what?” he persisted. 

“Oh, didn’t fall for him as he expected her to— 
Dick is awfully vain. She married him, of course— 
he really just picked her up and ran off with her 
while she was screaming ‘No’—and when she was 
married she didn’t expect too much of him, and 
didn’t scold, and didn’t faint when the cook left, 
and didn’t squander his money, and didn’t allow 
herself to be neglected, and didn’t. grow old, and 
didn’t—well, didn’t lose him.”’ 

““Um—sounds—er—different. It’s a literary ef- 
fort?” 

“Good gracious! I hope not. I intended i* to 
be a comedy; a real comedy, with a laugh, ard a 
tear, and a great big moral.” : 

moral—being?”’ 

“The way to keep from losing a man.’ 

“T don’t quite understand,”—and he really 
didn’t either. ‘‘You mean to tell me that a chap 
like Dick was satisfied with a namby-pamby little 
person like—Anne?”’ 

“Indeed she wasn’t namby-pamby! It’s really 
so hard to expidin! Things were always in a whirl, 
and wherever Anne went there was always a trail of 
excitement. She was always charming, because she 
was so innocent, and the men were all crazy over 
her, and Anne—well, no one ever suspected her, 
least of all, Dick. +; 

“Ves, I do,” she intial “Anne managed 
it all—every bit of it. And no one ever suspected 
her, because she was so unsophisticated.” 

Mr. Armstrong pushed back the Panama and 
dabbed at his brow again. 

‘““Where does the tear come in?” he wanted to 
know 

“Oh, that’s for Dick, the big baby; who knows so 
much and yet knows so little. And because Anne 
could never let him know how much she loved him 
because she—she didn’t dare lose him.” 

“But you said she didn’t love him,” he remon- 
strated. 

“No, I said 1% didn’t fall for him as he expected 
her to,’”’ she corrected. ‘You see she knew how to 
(Continued on page 74) 
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HO has not felt the ap- 
eal of the antique—the 
indefinable charm and 
fascination that old silks, 
old velvets, old embroid- 
eries, not to say o!d fur- 
niture, have for house decoration? 

This has gradually become so strong 
an influence with us that the buying 
and collecting of examples that have 
the stamp of good workmanship and 
the merit of form and design have 
ceased to be a fad and have become a 
serious interest. 

In the matter of furniture it has 

rhaps taken us years to finally real- 
ize that for graceful outline and pro- 
portion, and comfort combined with 
beauty, nothing can equal the great 
periods of furniture making. 

Then, too, the “feeling” of old wood 
is difficult to imitate ina ‘reproduc tion. 
Time alone can do this. So‘the acquir- 
ing of the antique has beceme a de- 


- finite attachment, and one that is liable to be 


stimulated by steadily increasing values as 
good examples become more difiicult to find. 

Again, now that our houses are becoming 
larger and more important, or, if not of impos- 
ing proportions, have been carried out arcki- 
tecturally with all the details of a certain 
period or type, it is necessary, in order to 
furnish them harmoniously and consistently, 
to resort to similar furnishings. Nothing is 
more disappointing than to enter a house, that 
from the purity of its style on the outside sug- 
gests vistas of charming interiors correspond- 
ingly furnished, only to find a hopeless con- 
glomeration of odds and ends of furniture, 
badly arranged and absolutely out of sympathy 
with the surroundings. 

In the matter of acquiring old furniture, 
when one is about to begin collecting, a desk 
or chair is perhaps the most desirable piece to 
buv first. 

First, one must of course decide upon poe 
characteristics of the “type” and “period”, o 
at least the distinguishing marks of ‘ iwlace”” 
or nationality that they prefer; for it must be 


remembered that the customs of countries are’ 


reflected in their furniture and interiors, and 
when they differ from American ideas their 
being transplanted to this country often robs 
them of their appropriateness. 
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Stgismondo 


By ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 


Perma 


From the question 
of size alone, the col- 
lector of old furni- 
ture must necessarily 
have.a room or 
rooms, if not a house, 
sufficiently large to 
accommodate his 
purchases. True, 
these are usually, at 
first, limited to one 
or two pieces, but his 
desire to gradually 
bring his entire fur- 
nishings into com- 
plete harmony with 
the lovely old pieces 
he has acquired soon 
makes him add to 
his collection. 

The skill of the 
modern restorer of old 
furniture has also 
given a certain assur- 
ance to pur- 


‘chaser of “finds”, 
that is—the sadly 
battered and wrecked pieces of old furniture that have 


families. 


La Bella Tsotta. 


tion-room, 
Mealatestas, 


recent times. 


Malatesta 


These marble busts are the work of Spe- 
randio (1425-1495), and represent highly 
artistic relics of the D'Este and Malaesta 
One of the subjects is the beauti- 
ful Beatrice D'Este, another the so-called 
The four portrait busts, 
which average eighteen inches in height, 
once adorned a stone stairway, or recep- 
in the ancient castle of the 
During the 
middle ages all the castles of this region 
were abandoned, then sacked and partly 
destroyed by invading armies. 
amples, which represent the purest school 
of the early Italian Renaissance, when 
discovered among the ruins were taken to 
where they remained hidden until 
Courtesy of Canessa Gallery. 


His wife, 


been discovered in out of the way places. 


As there are but few of these available in America, how- 


These ex- 


there. 


‘‘La Bella Isotta’’ 


Connoisseur 


PHOTOS BY MATTIE EOWAROS HEWITT 


Beatrice D’Este 


ever, the collector has, to a great extent, to depend 
upon the antique dealer, who goes abroad for his ma- 
terial, and upon the various auction sales held here and 
Hence the interest in the important sales that 
usually occur during the winter in New York, as the col- 
lectoris there able to see assembled various pieces of fur- 
niture of just the period i in which he is most interested. 


At the moment, Italian 
Renaissance has found de- 
cided favor, because of the 
tendency to treat the more 
formal rooms of the modern 
house along these lines. 
This has brought to this 
country rare old examples 
that have sold as high as 
ten thousand dollars, which 
was paid for a sixteenth cen- 
tury cassone, a signed piece. 
These prices, and some 
much higher, have not been 
realized during the years of 
the war, it is true, but the 
value of the article, like 
that of a good picture, is 
there and represents an in- 

~ vestment that some day can 
be realized upon. 

While to a great extent 
the development of Amer- 
ican fashions in decoration, 
like the formation of its 
language and national char- 
acteristics, has been chiefly 
influenced by England, and 
American taste in furniture 
meant the adapting of En- 
glish furniture to American 
use, this is not so evident 
to-day, as it has been. An 
appreciation for the French, 
Spanish and Italian has 
broadened the scope of col- 
lecting, and has thus en- 
abled us to enjoy much that 
was beautiful in these types 
of furniture that was here- 
tofore not understood. The 
colonial, which we have ac- 
cepted as an_ essentially 
type of both archi- 


tecture and furniture, is unquestionably better adapted 
to less pretentious houses and simpler interiors, how- 
ever, than the more ornate French and Italian periods. 
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By A. MULLER 


FOUNTAINS 
OF YOUTH 


F all expressions of modern sculp- 

ture, particularly among the Amer- 

ican artists, no more popular treatment 
is seen than the fountain. : 


The ever-increasing trend for deco- : 


rative work amongst the leading men 
and women sculptors has largely in- 
fluenced this. Then, also, the decora- 
tion of the grounds and gardens of the 
modern country place has likewise made 
it a necessity to have marbles and figures 
in terra-cotta and bronze, and in many 
cases has demanded marble only, as 
for example against a high green hedge 
or at the end of a walk or vista. 

While to the American climate mar- 
ble, when used for out-of-door sculp- 
ture, is sometimes uncongenial, there 
are instances where it, rather than 
bronze, is unquestionably preferable as 
a medium that defines the subject in 
a manner that bronze could not. 

For the decoration of the swimming 
pools that most ambitious country 
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By 


R 


LARCHE 


Bly MLLE. B. GIRARDET 


places now have, the fountain is a very 
conspicuous feature, and provides an- 
other setting for the many pleasing sub- 
jects that the American sculptors are 
producing. 

In fact, even in spite of war condi- 
tions, the developing American taste for 
original works by contemporary art- 
ists, which is steadily increasing, is 
largely due to the fact that the artist 
has accomplished something, and has 
thus created a spirit of enthusiastic 
competition among collectors and art 
patrons as to who shall have the most 
delightful example of this new expres- 
sion of American art. 

In-the matter of subjects, the figures 
of children, fauns and nymphs lend them- 
selves most readily as fountain subjects, 


‘and usually are expressive cf a playful 


mood, with small animals, such as frogs, 
tortoises, or fish as accessories: 

In figure fountains of green bronze, 
particularly when the subject is of na- 
tural size, the fall of water veiling the 
surface of the bronze gives it a lifelike 
quality and the color of the metal is 
enriched. 

Some of the most beautiful fountains 

| (Continued on page 95) 
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IT, 


O an eminent Boston physician, a specialist 
in ministering to minds diseased, there came 
one day a middle-aged woman with a singu- 
lar story. She was seemingly in @xcellent 
health, and had the education and financial 
means to enjoy life greatly. But for years 
she had gone little in society, and had indeed spent 
most of her time in seclusion indoors—all on account 
of a strange fear. 

“T do not know why it is,”’ she explained to the 
physician, Doctor Morton Prince, “but the sight of a 
church steeple, or of any tower with bells, fills me 
with a terrible dread. My heart beats violently, I 
tremble all over, I grow dizzy, and I feel faint. 

“Vainly I have reasoned with myself about the 
absurdity of all this. I have tried to control my fool- 
ish fear, to subdue it by will-power. But it is of no 
use. Every time I see a church, school, or other 
building with a tower, I am overwhelmed by the 
same agonizing sensations. Therefore I keep in the 
house as much as I can.” 

“ And how long have you been troubled this way?” 
asked Doctor Prince. 

“To some extent for years. Really, I cannot re- 
member when I have not felt more or less upset at 
the sight of a tower. But the fear thus caused me 
has gradually been growing worse.” 

“And you cannot account for it in any wa 

“In no way. It is quite meaningless, quite with- 
out a reason.” 

“On the contrary,’ Doctor Prince assured her, 
“there must be a good reason for it. You would not 
fear towers unless they were associated in your mind 
with some unusually distressing experience. Can 
you not remember something of the sort with which 
towers are connected?” 

“Positively 

“Nevertheless, somewhere in your mind there 
lurks the memory of such an experience. And it will 
have to be recalled before you can be freed from 
vour fear.” 

Then began a long period of ‘‘mind tunnelling” 
by various methods of psychological analysis. From 
the depths of his patient’s subconsciousness Doctor 
Prince tected 1 many a “‘forgotten memory’, but 
none throwing light on the fear of towers with bells. 

Finally, as a last resort, the physician made use of 
a nov el expedient. There is a phenomenon known 
as “‘automatic writing’? with which participants in 


ay? 
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spiritistic séances are familiar. In automatic writing 
a person, while entranced, writes without being 
aware of the statements put on paper, and even 
without being aware that he or she is writing any- 
thing. Psychologists have discovered that these 
statements often deal with matters of which the 
automatist once had knowledge but has forgotten 

Doctor Prince, accordingly, in the hope that his 
patient could write automatically, entranced her by 
means of hypnotism and gave her paper and pencil. 
Almost immediately—and while she was talking 
with him about something else—her hand began to 
write. In part it wrote this: 

“My father took my mother to Br , where 
they cut my mother. I prayed and cried all the time 
that she would live, and the church bells were always 
ringing and [ hated them.’ 


AS her hand wrote these words, she burst into” 


tears. At once Doctor Prince de- hypnotized her, 
showed her what she had written, and questioned 
her about it. 

Then, for the first time, his patient was able to 
identify the origin of her dread of towers with bells. 
It was a symbol of the continuing presence, in her 
subconsciousness, of a vivid, detailed memory-pic- 
ture of the mental agony she had undergone in girl- 
hood, when praying daily but vainly ina ‘church that 
her mother micht recover from. the effects of an 
operation. Also it was a symbol of self-reproach, 
circumstances having led her wrongly to believe that 
certain actions of hers had been the cause of her 
mother’s illness and death. 

Tunnelling a little deeper, Doctor Prince fund 
that his patient, ever since she was a child, had a 
tendency to blame herself when events in her life 
went wrong. No one had ever tried to correct this 
tendency, which was indicative of an emotionality 
that sufficiently accounted for the subconscious per- 
sistence of the fear-creating shock of the mother’s 
last illness, reinforced as this feeling was by the 
intense feeling of self-reproach. To effect a cure it 
was only necessary, by suggestion tactfully applied, 
to induce the patient to regard the circumstances of 
her mother’s illness and death from an entirely new 
standpoint. Which, in fact. Doctor Prince succeeded 
in doing, with the result that the fear of towers was 
no longer felt. 

I have given in detail this curious episode from 
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Tunnelling the Min 


By H. ADDINGTON. BRUCE 


real life, not because of its singularity, but because it 
is typical of a state of affairs that is exceedingly 
common. Many people—I am tempted to write, 
most people—have some special fear. This fear 
usually has as object something less bizarre than the 
above. Usually, too, it has a Icss hampering effect 
on their social activities. But it is seemingly quite 
as irrational, quite as inexplicable. And—which is 
the really important point—there is reason for be- 
lieving that it is always due to influences akin to 
those found operant in the case of the middle-aged 
woman who feared towers. 

Formerly it was wiccly held by scientists, and by 
some authorities it still is held, that the explanation 
of these special fears must be sought in the remote 
history of mankind. There once was a time when 
such fears were of real hel;fulness in the struggle for 
existence, or were a natural result of the conditions 
of life. Their appearance in men and women of to- 
day, according to this theory, is mercly an. outcrop- 
ping of racial inheritance, reminiscent of the days 
when the world was young. 

Many people, for example, have a special fear of 
reptiles, sometimes amaunting to an obsessive dread. 
In one case that has come to my knowledge, a young 
woman every night searched every piece of furniture 
in her room, fearing that snakes might be hidden 
there, though she lived in a district by no means in- 
fested with snakes. -She even kept a long stick to feel 
between the bedclothes, lest perchance a snake had 
crept into the bed. Another woman finds that 
snakes fill her with terror, ‘‘even when they are dead 
and pickled in museum cans.” Now, there was a 
time when gigantic reptiles roamed over the land 
and when there was every reason to fear them. 
Racial inheritance might therefore be plausibly in- 
voked to account for ‘this fear in present-day men 
and women. 

So with fear of thunder a of lightning, which is 
credited to the days when people knew nothing of 
the laws of Nature and interpreted thunder and 
lightning as proceeding from angry deities. Fear of 
strangers, so marked in many persons, would on the 
same theory be regarded as reminiscent of the 
primeval davs of war and savagery, when, as a rule, 
strangers were really dangerous. Fear of water— 
another common fear—would be reminiscent of a 
still earlier epoch, when ‘“‘amphibian habits gave 
way to conditions that established life permanently 
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Things We Fear 


Illustration by NORMAN PRICE 


on land’’, and ‘‘those that feared water most had an 
advantage in survival over those less timid’’. 

This racial inheritance theory, I repeat, still is ad- 
vanced by some savants as explanatory of special 
fears. But it has the obvious weakness that it does 
not explain the occurrence of these fears in particular 
individuals. If it is a matter of racial inheritance, 
why do not all men and women fear thunder, light- 
ning, snakes, water, and so forth? And, indeed, 
apart from this serious objection, the inadequacy 
and downright error of the inheritance theory has 
been definitely established by recent scientific re- 
search. . To-day all who have gone really deeply into 
the problem of special fears are agreed that it is not 
a question of racial inheritance, but of circumstances 
in the life experience of the particular individual 
having a special fear. 


MOREOVER, as in the case of the woman who 

feared towers, the fear is usually symbolical. 
_ That is to say, it has a hidden meaning, which is to 
be sought in the inner, the subconscious life of the 
fear-afflicted person. The fear itself may seem to be 
most absurd and irrational, not only to outsiders but 
to the one troubled by it. But, once it is closely 
scrutinized by the aid of modern methods of psycho- 
logical analysis, it is found to be of real and profound 


significance, casting unexpected light on the psychic - 


make-up. Through studying a person’s fears, as 


through studying his dreams, one often can gain — 


surprising insight into his dominant traits and 
tendencies. 

To demonstrate this clearly and convincingly, let 
me give a few more instances from the every-day 
practice of psychologically trained physicians, whom 
the fear-tormented are now consulting in steadily in- 
creasing number. And first I will cite a case that 
came under the observation of another well-known 
Boston medical man, Doctor James J. Putnam, 
formerly Professor of Diseases of the Nervous Sys- 
tem, in Harvard University. 

It is the case of a woman who suffered from several 
fears, notably the exceedingly common fear of cross- 
ing the street alone. So timid was she in this respect 
that, if she found no policeman or other escort to 
help her cross a street, she sometimes felt so faint 
that she would have to visit the nearest house and 
ask for a glass of water. | 

As is usual in such cases she-could give no reason 
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for her fear. Also it had been of long standing. 
Psychological analysis being undertaken with a view 
to ascertaining its origin, an interesting and sugges- 
tive fact was soon brought to light. This was the 
fact that the feeling of faintness which obliged her to 
ask strangers for water was itself an expression of a 
subconscious fear of being alone. What she really 
wanted was, not a drink, but the protecting presence 
of another person. 

Further analysis disclosed that this fear, with 
which the conscious fear of crossing the street was 
closely linked, had been present in her subconscious- 
ness.ever since the death of her father, many years 


before. 


, She had been unusually fond of her father, and 
had looked to him for aid and advice in everything. 
He, for his part, had been devoted to her, and had 
shielded her always from worry and annoyance. 
His death, which occurred rather suddenly, had been 
a heavy blow to her. And, precisely because he had 
unwittingly caused her to feel over-dependent on 
him, it had left her with a despairing sensation of 
loneliness and helplessness. She could not, she felt, 
go through life alone. She must have some one on 
whom to lean. | 

But the ‘‘some one” had never come. At forty 
she still was unmarried. As the analysis proceeded 
it became evident that this fact was actually the 
decisive element in keeping alive the fear of crossing 
the ‘street. Meaningless though this fear seemed, 
Doctor Putnam now realized that it had a poig- 
nantly pathetic meaning. It was at bottom the 
symbolic expression of an intense yearning for mar- 
riage, for the companionship of a man who would 
shield and protect her as her father used to do. 

In one way or another, it is important to add, un- 
satisfied love frequently betrays itself in special 
fears. Some medical psychologists, following the 
lead of the Austrian specialist Sigmund Freud, go so 
far as to.declare that there is a love element—some 
disturbance of the sexual impulse—in every case of 
morbid fear. This generalization is demonstrably 
too sweeping, but it holds true in a good many cases. 
When, for any reason, the natural craving for love 
has to be repressed, or when a person has experienced 
some sort of sexual shock, there may result a seem- 
ingly irrational fear, which is really an evidence of 
the subconscious persistence of the sexual ideas in a 
supersensitive mind. Many cases of fear of strang- 
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ers, fear of contracting some deadly disease, fear of 
cats, fear of snakes, et cetera, thus originate. Fears 
of this sqrt are particularly likely to develop from 
sexual experiences occurring in youth. 

For example, there was referred to a New York 
physician, Doctor A. A. Brill, a young man in whom 
fear of strangers had reached such a point that his 
relatives feared his mind was affected. Although 
fitted by education and natural talent for responsible 
and well-paying positions, he so dreaded making 
new acquaintances that he was glad to obtain menial 
work which had the single advantage of leaving him 
much to himself. His fear, he explained, had first 
become manifest when he left school and started_to 
make his way in the world. 


just why he should fear to meet people he could 

not say, and accordingly psychological analysis be- 
came necessary to ascertain this vital point. In 
this instance use was made of what is known as the 
“free association”? method of analysis. The young 
man was asked to concentrate his mind on the 
special fear that troubled him, and to relate without 
reserve all the ideas that came to him in connection 
with it. Experience has shown that, one idea leading 
to another, it frequently is possible in this way to 
work back to the forgotten happenings responsible 
for the abnormal fear. 

For some days, an hour at a time, this method 
was employed on Doctor Brill’s patient without re- 
sult. Gradually, however, the striking circum- 
stance developed that the ideas called up by as- 
sociation began to center more and more about the 
patient’s childhood, and were markedly sexual in 


character. It became evident that, as a. child, the 


patient had been uncommonly inquisitive regarding 
sexual matters. Also it became evident that his 
inquisitiveness in this direction had brought him 
into trouble more than once. Finally there flashed 
up from some remote nook of his subconsciousness 
the memory of an early sexual experience that had 
provoked in an intense degree the sentiments of 
shame and self-reproach. 

Out of that experience, capping as it did previous 
experiences of a similar sort, originated his fear of 
meeting people. Of people themselves he had no 
fear. What he did fear—although he was not at all 
conscious of the fact—was that they could read in 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Tra L. Hill 


Eileen Huban is rehearsine a new part in a still unnamed play, which 
is scitd to rizal ‘‘The Grasshopper”, her first emotional success. 


Arnold Genthe 


Arline Chase, the dancing success of *‘Leave it to Jane’, the 
musical adaptation of George Ade’s “*College Widow’. 
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mears and Lesser Stars 


Campbell 
Studios 


Flsie Lawson, a bit of old Spain 
in ‘‘Miss 1017” at the Century. 


Wilda Bennett (above oval), the in- 
génue heroine of ** The Riviera Girl’. 
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THE GHOST GARDEN “: 


ADFORD drove alone to meet Melany, 
feeling that the attention required by a 
fidgetty pair of grays would prevent 
her from making too eerenerpted a 
study of his face. 

Then when he had ude close beside 
him, he forgot evervthing for a moment in the re- 
newed sense of her delicate. poetic charm that had 
in it always an underlying pathos—that stirred, as 
nothing else had ever done, the tenderest cords of 
his heart. 

‘“‘\h, but you’re thinner. you’re thinner,” she kept 
murmuring. ‘‘ You’ve been illerthan I knew. They 
ought to have sent for me.” 

“My dearest,” he rejoined lightly,.‘‘ vou wouldn’t 
have me miss vou as |’ve done and gain weight? I 
assure you theré’s been nothing more the matter 
with me than just vour absence.” 

The off mare madé a plunge at a little negro with 
a shining pail who emerged suddenly from some 
bushes. He was glad of the chance to let Melany’s 
dissatisfied, anxious eves dwell only on his profile. 
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By AMELIE RIVES 


THE STORY —While visiting the Warrengers in Virginia, 
Evan Radford becomes interested in an old house. He learns 
that the spirit of Melany Horsemanden, for whom it was 
built, haunts the place. He also discovers that Melany War- 
rencer, to whom he is engaged, believes her ancestress ma- 
levolently pursues her for bearing the same Christian name. 
To disprove this theory Radford spends a night at ‘Her 
Wish’, as the mansion is called, and as a result buys it. 
While it is being renovated, Radford goes there to live, and 
on several occasions notices the odor of roses. Later, while 
searching through an old desk, he discovers a glove in which 
ts hidden a lock of hair. He places these on a table near his 
bed. During the nicht he sees a hand reach toward the 
clove. Next day Radford sends for a doctor. The doctor 
diagnoses his case as one of over-work. When Radford re- 
covers, he visits the grave of Melany Horsemanden, and sud- 
denly comes face to face with her. He asks her what she 
wants and suddenly finds himself alone. While pondering 
these ghostly visitations he awaits the return of Melany 
Warrenger from the North. where she is visiting. 


¥ 
‘““No,” she said presently in a low “Yau” ve 


been ill... really ifl.”’ 
At all events,” he smiled, well 
now.’ 


She said nothing for a or two;. then’ 
brought out with repressed feeling: 

wish, oh, do wish—you weren’t: staging . ail 
alone . . . there. 

“My dearest girl,’ he hastened to answer. ‘I’m 
surrounded by people! Darkies are tumbling over 
each other all day long, and Blanc fusses about me 
like an old woman.’ 

‘““Does he stay near you 
Melany. 

‘“‘He did when I was feverish.” 

“Then he doesn’t now?” 

“No. It fidgets me to be pottered over.” 

Melany looked down at her hands, twisting them 
together in the way he remembered. 

‘“‘T hate you to be alone . . . in that house... . 
at night,” she said, and her voice had its veiled 
huskiness. 


night?” asked 
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Radford replied in his kindest but most matter 
of fact tone 

“My dear darling, I thought we'd settled all that.” 

“Tt . . . comes back,” she said, so low this time 
that he could just hear her above the brisk clapper 
of the grays’ hoofs. 

‘““What ‘comes back’?”’ he his voice to say 
naturally. 

“My dread . . ..of that place.” 

“Ah, Melany! Melany!’’ he exclaimed, and she 
took the ambiguous expression in which he had 
sought refuge for a reproach. 

“T do fight against it, Evan,—I do! I do!” she 
protested. ‘‘But sometimes ... no matter how 
hard I fight—” she let her interlocked hands fall 
apart with a helpless gesture, “‘it comes back,”’ 
she ended. 

He pulled the grays down to a walk at this and 
slipped one arm about her, holding her hard against 
him. 

“There’s one thing please remember,” he said, 
with his cheek to hers, “that in less than three 
weeks now, you'll be far away from here—with me!” 

She gave herself up to his kiss with more passion 
than i had ever shown him, a passion both of love 
and a sort of desperation. 

“Oh,” she cried, as he lifted his face from hee 
“if you would only keep me away, keep both of us 
away!”’ 
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“Give up ‘Her Wish’?”’ he 
asked slowly. ‘“‘Sell it again?” 

And there was even more 
passion in her answering cry of 
“Yes! Yes! Yes!” than there 
had been in her kiss. 

It came then to Radford with 
the double shock of surprise 
and bewilderment that noth- 
ing, not even her pleading, 
would induce him to part with 
“Her Wish”. He couldn’t re- 
main silent long enough to di- 
gest this queer revelation of 
something in himself that he 
had not suspected till that 
moment, so he said again, as 
if with reproach: 

“But [ thought you loved it? 
I thought you had enjoyed with 
me making it beautiful again?” 

“T thought so too,” she an- 
swered humbly, ashamed for so 
disappointing him, yet incap- 
able of lying to him even to 
save him and herself pain. 
‘‘And in a way, I do love it. 
But ... you see—though I 
don’t feel her there any longer 
—TI think of her—all the time 
I’m there; if I’m not thinking 
of her, I’m just fighting it off. 
It’s as if she’d left something 
of herseif soaked into the very 
walls ... And now... When 
I see you so changed . . .” 

““*Changed’?” stared Rad- 
ford. 

‘“*So thin, so pale,” she ex- 
plained. ‘‘It’s as if I felt her 
harming you, willing harm to 
you. 

They talked to and fro in 
this strain until “‘ Hilton”’ was 
reached. When he left her 
after dinner, driving back alone 
through the fragrant April 
night, he felt mortally tired, 
fagged body and soul by the 
strain to “keep it up”. He 
longed more as a release from 
intolerable effort, than with a 
lover’s ardor, that his wedding 
day were to-morrow. He al- 
most conceded in his own 
thought that he was in some 
obscure way ill. A flatness had 
come over the savour of life, 
over his thoughts, his ambi- 
tions, even his love. He had 


periences of the sort he had 
been undergoing ‘‘take it out 
of one’. Something had cer- 
tainly been taken out of him. 
A queer image of profound rest 
came to him just as he was 
falling asleep that night—the 
idea of himself stretched com- 
fortably out in a sunny grave, 
pulling over him the April grass 
as a coverlet that would never 
be disturbed, for a sleep that 
would never change again into 
wakefulness. 

However, he was to be 
cheered and not a little sur- 
prised by the way in which his 
strength and a more normal frame of mind returned 
to him during the long hours that he now spent at 
“Hilton” 

At first, this enforced absence from “‘Her Wish” 
had got sadly on his nerves, convinced as he was 
that there was some ultimate revelation yet to be 
made him on the part of her whom he had once 
called ‘“‘the clusive lady”. And with his recollection 
of this title, there also came the memory of his hav- 
ing defied her in so many words. It disgusted him 
that he should feel a rill of superstitious awe flow 
through him with this memory. Indeed, his abashed 
humiliation before himself was such as to make him 
sure that he had no right to go on ‘“mawkishly 
tampering’’, as he somewhat severely put it, with 
psychic phenomena, over which he not only had no 
control, but at the mere thought of which he couldn’t 
control his own shrinking. Especially had he no 
right, in the face of Melany’s distressed dread. 

The idea of parting with “‘ Her Wish”’—of selling 
it again—was as painful to him as ever, but he had 
come to the conclusion that it would be as well if 
they did keep away after their marriage for at least 
two or three years. He had a smal! but delightful 
villa near Florence, and Mr. Warrenger could come 
and stay with them there. 

This idea was met with such sparkling, breathless 
joy by the girl that he felt he had been rather a 
particular sort of brute not to have decided on it 
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tread often that psychical ex-- 


long before. To the old man it seemed simply as 
if one of the dreams of his youth had flowered as 
miraculously in the winter of his age as a Christmas 
rose in snow. Radford had to describe the old 
Tuscan house to them inch by inch, and the whole 
podere not less minutely. 

“Now,” Melany cried, “I can breathe!” 

And under her beautiful hand that was so like 
another he had seen in circumstances which chilled 
him even now to remember, she lifted her young 
breast in the profoundest sigh of relief, as if throw- 
ing off an intolerable weight. 


WEEK before the wedding, Steven Campbell 

who had been called from New Orleans to New 
York and then to England for some months, arrived 
at “Her Wish”. He was to act as best man to 
Radford, and his letters had been full of such an 
unqualified and jubilant delight, both in his friend’s 
engageinent to Melany and his purchase of the old 
place, that Radford decided he had been mistaken 
about Steve having been in love with the girl. 

“Well done, thou good and faithful Yankee!”’’ 
he exclaimed, as he sprang up the steps at “Her 
Wish’’. where Radford, Mr. Warrenger and Melany 
stood ewaiting him. ‘‘A Virginian bride and a 
Virginian estate at one whack are some overcom- 
ing of prejudice!” 

‘You dear, old ass,” was Radford’s retort to this. 

“You are the prejudiced one, as you well: know! 
If Melany had been half the Southerner enragé that 
you are, she wouldn’t be standing here by me.’ 

‘““Ah, you dear child,” Steve was now saying to 
the girl, about whose shoulders he had flung a great 
arm. ‘‘He might be a Timbuctooian, for all I’d 
care, since he’s brought that look to your face.” 

And bending down he kissed her, while she 
whispered: 

“Dear Steve . . . oh, I am happy!” 

““She’s my only little sister, you know,” said 
Steven, meeting his friend’s moved look, “‘and I 
warn you [ shall kiss her whenever I please.” 

At which, being a little embarrassed by too much 
feeling, they all laughed as at some exquisite piece 
of wit, and took Steven off to show him the restored 
splendors of “‘Her Wish”. 

It was after tea, which had been served this time 


‘in the library, that Radford and Melany found 


themselves alone. They could see from the open 
windows the two others walking back and forth on 
the lower terrace, while Steven smoked one of his 
big cigars. 

“T am so glad,” Melany said dreamily, “‘that you 
don’t like cigars. I do so loathe them.” 

And as Radford laughed out at the contrast of 
her dreamy tone with her prosaic statement, she 
added quaintly: 

“But what I was really thinking was that Steven 
might smoke even horrors instead of good ones, and 
I wouldn’t mind; I’m so thankful he’s here with 

ou!” 

Radford was sitting on the sill of the window op- 
posite her, and she was leaning back in the low 
arm-chair that Blanc had placed for her before the 
tea-table. The latter had now been removed, and 
leaning forward Radford put his hand on hers. 

“Darling,” he said remorsefully, “‘has it really 
troubled you so much—my staying here alone?”’ 

She looked up at him as if it couldn’t be put into 
words. 

“Oh!” she said at flast, simply unable to ex- 
press otherwise the fulness of what she had felt 
about it. 

Then before he could begin to tell her of his im- 
mense, repentant regret, she flushed and paled, in 
the quick succession that was so characteristic, and 
exclaimed under her breath: 

“Evan! I’m going to make you a confession.” 

“Well, dear?” he smiled. 

“Evan .. .” she began, then stopped, then with 
the nervous tremor she remembered, “Evan . 
I’ve thought sometimes . . . I’ve wondered 
She bent forward so that he could hear the whispered 
words, ‘‘Have you ever .. . felt her here?” 

The afternoon sunlight poured in through the 
gently blowing white curtains and danced upon the 
opposite wall. He thanked such gods as are that 
he happened to be sitting with his back to it, and 
he reflected on the three kinds of lie that an honor- 
able man may tell with honor: the lie that guards 
a friend’s secret, the lie about a woman for her own 
sake, and‘the lie to a woman for the same reason. 
He brought it out with no perceptible hesitation 
and with a really magnificent effect of truth: 

‘““Never!” 

Still she kept on-his face her anxious, question- 
ing eves. 


9? 


“Vou’ve never had a hint ...a_ sensation?. 


Never... .” here she clasped her hands as if im- 
ploring him under some stress of conviction that 
she couldn’t conquer. “Never... heard or... 
seen anything?” 

“““Seen?’ I?” he asked, as if the preposterous- 
ness of the idea really staggered him. ‘My beloved 
child!”’ 

His laugh was as splendid a success as his ‘‘Never’”’ 
had been. A more natural sound could not have 
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She sat there transjormed, transfigured like tne room, yet so real that the 


! 
been uttered. And yet the tenseness of her look 
and her clasped hands didn’t relax under it. 
“You don’t know,” she said. “‘ You couldn't know, 
how I’ve been haunted .”’ the tremor ran through 


her again . . . ‘‘yes, haunted by the idea that she 
‘ might have given me up, just to put us off our guard, 


to make it easy for vou to come here, and then. . . 
Oh, are you sure she hasn’t been near you?” 

‘Quite sure,” he lied with the same admirable 
imitation of candor. 

“You see,” she went on, her fingers twisting to- 
gether now and her pale face bent toward them, 
I dreamed that you had seen her.” 

Radford caught it from her with a tone that had 
the effect of a shrug. 

“Oh, my dearest dear! If you’re going to talk 
of dreams... !’ 
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‘But tell me once more,” she pleaded. “It’s 
such a blessed relief to hear you say it. You really 
never, never have?” 

“Never!” he said again. 

And then, shocked as if a fork of lightning had 
split the soft shadows of the room beyond, he saw 

what he had so gallantly lied about—the beautiful, 
almost insolently smiling image of that other. In 

“gown like a rose” this time, she had sprung up 
like some magic flower directly behind the girl’s 
chair. Over that unconscious head she sent across 
to him a look of exquisite mockery, a look at the 
same time sweet and stinging, disdainful and in- 
dulgent, assured and reproachful. 

The imperious expression that had yet been half 
a prayer was quite gone. Nothing could have ex- 
ceeded the calm arrogance of that smiling gaze. 
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wheel hummed beneath her touch 


And as he gazed back, no more able to withdraw 
his eyes from hers than had she been the fabled 
basilisk instead of simply the most enchanting pre- 
sentiment of a woman possible to imagine, her eyes 
released him suddenly, dropped for an instant to the 
girl’s dark head, then lifted to his again. 

A hundred poets could not have expressed her 
meaning more perfectly. It was as if she said to 
him: ‘‘Compare us... ! Here we are together— 
the living woman and the ghost. Which in truth 
seems more living, she or I?” 

Her sudden appearance, her look of subtle raillery 
that seemed to him of such endless duration, had 
lasted but a fraction of time, as time is counted by 
men, yet in that infinitesimal space, he had the im- 
pression of a reality so stupendous that in its 

(Continued on page 88) 
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With the coming of spring, Mrs. Roche will again keep open house at Elm Court, her Newport residence, for members of the Naval Reserve to which her son, 
Francis Burke Roche, belongs. Throughout the winter Mrs. Roche’s town house on East Seventy-seventh Street has been used as headquarters by committees 
of the La Fayette Fund, an organization of which Francis Roche is one of the founders, as well as secretary. Mrs. Arthur Scott Purden, Mrs. Roche's 
only daushter, although devoting herself almost exclusively to furthering war work on Long Island, also finds time to join in the many activities of the Fund. 
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FEATHERS, 

ay UST now Paris is given over to the Americans. 

In the streets, in the Metro, in taxis and in 

“war’’ automobiles, on motor-cycles—every- 
i where we see the felt-hatted, sturdy soldiers 
Ae. | from the States. Unlike the English, dif- 
— : fering again from the Australians and New 
Zealanders—the United States soldiers have taken 
es Paris by storm. They have made Paris their own, 
s and Paris in return has adopted them as her children. 


a Force will be known to history as *‘ Pershing’s men”’. 


Turning a corner one day in Montmartre in the 
course of a hunt for period furniture, I came upon 
a small, apple-cheeked butcher’s boy who was 
whistling “‘The Star-Spangled Banner” with all 
the vigor of his small lungs. Only a butcher’s boy, 
he would still be the note”. 

ia The attempt to christen the United States soldier 
q “Sammy” has been something of a failure. Instead, 
people are beginning to speak of our soldiers as 
‘‘Pershing’s men”. The men themselves do not 
care for the name ‘“‘Sammy”; and it is safe to say 


a that whatever the name may be which is finally 


chosen for our soldiers, the men who composed the 
advance guard of the United States Expeditionary 

All the world is in Paris. Not only do we en- 
counter at every step soldiers and sailors of all the 
Allied nations, but on a lucky day one may glimpse 
the austere Pershing. the only Lloyd George. the 
Greek Premier, Colonel House, or—but this is a 
secret—the Prince of Wales. We see Lady Paget’s 


_ tall figure clad in simple black, her black hat 


a trimmed with small wings; or Mrs. W. K. Vander- 
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ODETTE 

The height in the mode is achieved when the 
modiste surrounds a turban with tall plumes of 
burnt ostrich. The brim is dark brown straw— 
whiie the mottled feathers ure beige and brown. 


OTHERWISE, 


FOR 


bilt, frocked in simplest fashion—by Paquin—and 
hatted with the same expensive simplicity. We 
see Mrs. John Astor wrapped in a cloak of breitsch- 


wanz with a great collar of castor. Mrs. Theodore. 


Roosevelt, Jr., who looks her very prettiest in the 
quaint costume she wears at her chosen work in 
the Hotel Richmond, is also frocked very simply 
for the street. The Princess Faucigny-Lucinge 
yesterday wore a small draped toque of gray panne 
velvet with a frock of gray-blue cheviot trimmed 
with gray fur, but then this happy princesse wears 
a new frock every day. 

The Princesse Jacques de Broglie has been thrown 
into mourning by the death of her father-in-law, 
Prince Amedée de Broglie; but black is very- be- 
coming to this fair-haired, blue-eved daughter of 
the house of Wagram. The Countess Tyskiewicz, 
who often drinks tea at the Ritz, appears always in 
the simplest of frocks and hats. which she wears 
with much distinction. The Baronne Henri de 
Rothschild has just ordered some embroidered frocks 
from Chanel. who is clothing her patrons now in 
satin and silk. or wool Jersev, embroidered in some 
striking fashion with silk or metal thread. The 
Baronne Maurice de Rothschild, who drives her own 
car with great skill, wears a jaunty small hat low 
over her pretty blonde hair, and. very often, a 
frock of Jersey. Miss Elsie de Wolfe, who comes 
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SPRING 


in frequently from her chosen work at Compiégne, 
stopping at the. Ritz, frocks herself with really pro- 
voking simplicity. One longs for the days before 
the war, when frocks were really frocks and when 
hats rea!ly justified the price paid for them—when 
on first night at the Opera the great semi-circle of 
crimson-lined loges sparkled with jewels and glowed 
with color, and when the opera house itself was 
ablaze with light. 

Fashioned partly of straw and partly of a sort of 
shaggy felt are some of the new hats for spring. 
One new model with a moderately high, rounded 
‘“‘square”’ crown of coarse beige straw has a brim, 
two inches all round, of castor. Another version of 
this model is brimmed with the shaggy felt. men- 
tioned above; but the brim of fur, or felt, does not 
extend quite to the base of the crown, which is pro- 
tected by at least half an inch of straw. A new 
Lewis model shows a straw brim and a crown of 
shaggy felt, with a scanty upstanding frill and knot 
of beige ribbon. 

Smart and new is a hat of white muslin bordered 
with loutre which has been designed especially for 
the South. Then there is a gray and white striped 
hat—stripes of taupe on white muslin—which is to 
be worn with a new spring tailleur, and a hat of 
white muslin embroidered with very coarse beige 
woolen thread and adorned with a cravate of beige 
tricot. The edge of the white muslin brim,is com- 
pletely covered with beige embroidery, the muslin 
being visible onlv near the crown. 

Summer hats of the new striped madras are very 
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pretty with thin frocks, particularly the green, 
gray, black and white stripe which is so much liked 
just now. Not only are hats being made of this 
madras but frocks also, and the new models are 
extremely pretty. A new toque is made of small 
dull blue flowers, closely sewn to a tulle foundation 
which is then draped becomingly about the head 
and drawn low over the eyes. Another toque is 
made of straw “plush” which is not unlike the 
thick soft silk plush that has been so smart all 
winter. A hat of black satin with a brim of this 
straw plush is very new and very effective with 
either a muslin frock or a tailored costume. 

Very odd is a beret of coarse yellow straw with 
a black silk tassel falling from the middle of the 
crown almost to the shoulder. Several forms of the 
beret have appeared recently, and there is a new 
sort. of tricorne, with all the corners smoothly 
rounded off, which is pretty in glazed straw. The 
hat with the brim of unequal width—usually nar- 
rower in the back—will be a feature of the spring 
fashions, and crowns will be lower as a rule. There 
are many eccentric shapes, such as various “ jockey”’ 
hats with brims in the front only, a “‘coach”’ shape 
or two of glazed straw, and hats with violently 
turned-up brims—fore or aft; and some pretty 
toques and turbans of jet. 

For trimmings there are small flowers and foliage 
of a green mossy sort, burnt ostrich plumes of every 
color, embroidery, tassels and cocardes of silk, 
ribbon of unusual colorings, ornaments of straw 
or leather, fur, osprey plumes, quills of every sort, 
and tiny plumes and fringes of ostrich. And we 
must not forget a hat of crocheted beige cotton 
cord trimmed with a flower of blue leather and 
three green leather leaves. On the whole, however, 
as for several seasons past, the shape’s the thing. 

The Théatre National de |’Opéra was dim enough 
in all conscience recently on the occasion of the pro- 
duction of M. Raymond Roze’s ‘Jeanne d’Arc”’, 
under the haut patronage of nearly all the great 
names in England and France. We blundered in 
darkness up the steps to the entrance door, and 
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LUCIE HAMAR 

For a brim to be short at the back, but to extend 
far out over the eyes, ts a decided note in the hats 
of spring. This quaint model has a black velvet 
crown and the newly shaped brim ts of straw. 


after the performance was over we blundered down 
again to our waiting automobiles. The vast in- 
terior was so badly lighted that the effect was little 
short of depressing. Of course it is the war; but 
the- absence of light in a great salle like that of the 
Opéra has a curious effect on a great audience. 
We are not inclined to chat. Instead we are almost 
impelled to creep into a corner of the loge and—go 
to sleep! 

While not brilliant, the audience at “Jeanne 
d’Arc”’ was very interesting. Fully a third of those 
present were in uniform—many of them Americans. 
Colonel and Mrs. House were the guests of the 
United States Ambassador and Mrs. Sharp in their 
box, and the British and Italian Ambassadors 
entertained friends in nearby loges. The American 
colony was well represented, and a number of French 
society women were present also. The frocks worn 
were sombre in color as a rule—black, gray, grége 
and téte de négre, with just a touch here and there of 
coral red, green or blue. The straight frock was 
there, and the new, curiously tight line at the waist, 
which has been written of before in these columns. 
Several of the smartest frocks were frankly moyen 
dge in line—one of a delightful shade of dull rose 
being quite straight and flat from shoulder to hip, 
where the narrow skirt’ was shirred on. The line of 
the crosswise seam was concealed under a cord of 
tiny roses, which were more vivid in color than the 
velvet of the frock. Rose tulle, so dull that it was 
almost mauve, floated about the shoulders and was 
puffed out prettily at the hips; but so transparent 
was the tulle that the straight line of the frock re- 
maihed practically unbroken. Another moyen dge 
frock was daintily fashioned of grav velvet, with 
an overskirt of gray embroidered tulle attached to 
the corsage section at the hips and falling at least 
three inches below the gray velvet underskirt. 
The sleeves, from the “dropped” shoulder seam, 
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were made of gray embroidered tulle, and were very 
wide, being gathered into narrow frills at the wrists. 

Many draped turbans of metallic stufis—gold 
and black, or black and silver—were worn in the 
loges. These turbans were small, fitting the head 
closely, and were worn very low over the eyes, 
quite concealing the eyebrows. I noticed also one 
draped turban of brown tulle, and a curious, furry 
head-dress of very short, peacock blue osprey 
plumes. 

It is useless to try to hitch our wagon to the star 
of fashion. Just as we think the thing secure the 
star shoots off again into space, leaving us clad 
lamentably in garments which, however new, are 
already hopelessly out of date. Just as we have 
spent all the money in the world for smart cloaks 
to wear over our one-piece frocks the Paris tailors 
blithely commence making tailored frocks. Just 
as we have satisfied our souls by purchasing the 
most clinging and graceful of housegowns, it is de- 
creed that trousers are to be worn indoors instead 
of skirts. 

It is the same way with the modistes. Just as 
we are congratulating ourselves on our latest high- 
crowned acquisition we observe with consternation 
that tall hats are no longer smart. It is discourag- 
ing. We think of Eve and her simple wardrobe 
with a sigh. We yearn for leopard skins and bead 
necklaces and other brief, but effective, costumes. 

The new tailored frock is a very simple affair in- 
deed, with a narrow, tight belt at the waist-line. 
Short or long, that is, knee length, the simple jacket 
is belted tightly at the waist, and the skirt under- 
neath is very straight and narrow. Almost ab- 
surdly simple are these tailleurs, but very smart for 
all that. One new tailored frock of black satin, 
closely belted, in the prevailing fashion at the 
waist-line, is open on each side from belt to hem, the 
two sides being buttoned together or left unbut- 
toned, according to the fancy of the wearer. Un- 
buttoned. a second skirt of white satin is revealed 
underneath; and there is a waist-coat—or is it a 
blouse?—of white satin visible in front. A new 
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LEWIS 

Beaver cloth edges the brim with woolly felt- 
ness, golden brown ribbon piped in black 
bands the crown, black and brown ribbon plait 
into a cockade—-the hat is burnt vellow straw. 


ODETTE Uy 
She wears a vellow straw hat faced with Corbeau 


velvet, and a white duvelyn scarf striped in 
orange and brown and lined with beige Jersey. 


LEONTINE 

One could not fail.to captivate when beneath a 
LEONTINE turban of golden tissue, lavishly bedecked with 
For evening hours comes a silver cloth turban black ostrich tips that are flecked with go!d. 
that tilts over the eyes, after the habit of the 
new models, and is trimmed with silver wings. 
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LUCIE HAMAR 

Very flatly corded is the white serge that eventu- 
ally rounds itself into a becoming turban, and 
for color adds a cocade of stiff green ribbon. 


EVELYNE VARON 

Tt is not just a hat of glazed green straw, for 
the green wings lift it to distinction with their 
lining of bright red feathers that show in outline. 
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LUCIE HAMAR 

It is spring!—which accounts for flippancy 
tn the filmy tulle scarf, leaving her satin hat 
to twist about her throat. The shade of the 
satin 1s marron and the maline a lighter hue. 


EVELYNE VARON 

Brown satin and marron straw combine tv 
make a close-filting toque that delights the heart 
of the Parisienne. Burnt ostrich plumes curl 
their brown feathers through flat rolls of satin. 


LEONTINE 
Iler turban is black glacé straw and extends 
over her eyes after the fashion of to-day's hat. 
Very soft and wide ts the black velvet ribbon, 
It loops over the crown to achieve height. 


WORTH 

Worth has just designed a suit of black and 
white satin which delights with its buttons of 
jet and Georgette makes a hat of satin which 
is fulled as it covers the up-turned brim. 


MARTIAL ET ARMAND 


Smart because of its simplicity ts this exceed- 
ingly good-looking frock of black and white 
satin. From Evelyne Varon is this picturesque 
hat with brim edged in curled burnt ostrich. 


spring frock of white satin is made in one piece from throat to hem. 
I say “throat” advisedly, for the white satin forms a high collar of the 
picturesque “Piccadilly” type wound about with a choker of black satin; 
and the skirt is slit to the girdle in front and back, showing the black satin 
underskirt. This model appears also with téte de négre satin instead of 
white; and the black and brown combination is oddly smart. 

A spring cloak of tobacco-brown cheviot is lined with black satin, and a 
new frock of marron satin is stitched with black and fitted with a black 7 
satin gilet. Cloaks of marron satin for spring are lined with beige or dull i: 
blue satin. A long coat of grége crépe—a heavy “crinkly” quality—is lined f 
throughout with old blue crépe, which also forms the collar and cuffs. 
This coat, which was made by Lanvin, is worn by Mlle. Marie Leconte on 
the stage of the Comédie Francaise, in M. Francis de Croisset’s three-act 


comedy, “D’un Jour a |’Autre’’; and the frock underneath was made by , * 
Lanvin of grége mousseline and embroidered with blue and red _ beads. mo 
Mlle. Leconte, in the course of the play, wore several other Lanvin frocks— ys 
one of gray satin trimmed with taupe across the lower edge of the girdle, - 


and one of mauve mousseline with a spray of bead flowers embroidered 
across the front of the corsage, and a curious, short, open sleeve. It seems 
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MARTIAL ET ARMAND 


An evening gown that bespeaks sumptuousness 
in every dignified fold is made of metallic bro- 


cade and black satin, under jetied black tulle. 


ces 
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MARTIAL ET ARMAND 

Simple in outline, yet gay in hue, is this after- 
noon frock of rose satin. Threads of old blue and 
old red lend a colorful note in wool embroidery. 


WORTII 


A black ribbon, striped in gold, girdles this black 
velvet frock, then ties itself into a huge bow. The 
sleeves are tulle embroidered with jet like the yoke: 


WORTH 

A frock heralding spring is made of white silk 
Jersey, embroidered in gold. But, as days are still 
frigid, it combines with ermine and black velvet. 


WORTH 

Bands of gold lace, embroidered in golden threads, 
add lustre to an afternoon frock of maize satin, 
while fox bands the skirt and girdles the waist. 


that the large loose sleeves designed by Lanvin last 
season have apparently gone down in the swirling 
sea of fashion “leaving no trace”. This is putting 
it a bit severely, but as a matter of fact the wide 
sleeve has not been much liked in Paris. We wear 
close-fitting bishop sleeves; long, almost tight 
sleeves, half sleeves, slit sleeves and straight Chinese 
sleeves, but so far we have refused to wear the wide 
sleeve. However, knowing Mme. Lanvin, we 
suspect that the sleeves of the Lanvin models for 
spring will be wider than ever. 

For several seasons we have worn and have 
adored the chemise, which is still smart; but the 
newest models display so many innovations in the 
way of wilfully misplaced girdles, crosswise seams, 
and odd, loose, winglike panels, that we thoughtful 
ones are beginning to fear that the beloved chemise 
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Steel beads make a delightful contrast as they 
embroider the marron satin that Soulié combines 
with pale pink salin for an original evening gown. 


will employ these same wings and fly away out of our 
reach. Isthere one among the couturiers brave enough 
to deprive us of our chemise? ‘‘Je me demande!” 

Just now we are wearing the tunic. A new 
model in glowing yellow satin, straight and slim, is 
worn over a narrow satin underskirt. The chemise 
is girdled about the top of the hips in the new 
Paquin fashion with a narrow fold of blue satin— 
an odd, bright blue, contrasting prettily with the 
warm yellow of the frock. Chains of blue crystal 
' beads cross the shoulders, and a scarf of bright blue 
tulle is wound about the throat. Very rich is a 
straight tunic of silver tissue over a black satin 
skirt. ‘The tunic is embroidered with jet, and is 
fastened on the shoulders; the line at the neck is 
straight across from shoulder to shoulder with jet 
buttons. Tiny mirrors are embroidered onto the 
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Over a slip of blue satin Soulié has draped crépe de 
Chine in a decidedly unique manner—for after drap- 
ing wt over the shoulders, he winds the ends into cuffs. 
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The Parisienne will charm indeed when she 
steps forth clad in beige tricot that Maupas 
makes colorful with blue bandings and em- 
broidery. The Lewis turban is of woven straw. 


To wear over a frock of dark blue serge Maupas 
designs a loose coat of dark blue Jersey.: Very 
new and charming is the Lewts hat with its thick 
brim of glazed straw and crown of furry felt. 
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Threads of Lordeaux silk stitch themselves on this 
Maupas costume of blue serge lined with red satin. 
The sleeveless coat buttons on the shoulder, 
and Odette weaves the turban of coarse straw. 


front of the corsage section of a new tunic of silver 
cloth. The silver tissue is woven with a thread of 
black and the embroidery is done with gold thread 
with tiny spots of jet.» The result is a bit of very 
brilliant embroidery. _ Tiny mirrors finish the lower 
edge of the tunic, which is almost as long as the 
black skirt underneath. _ 

Of golden tissue is the tunic of a new Premet 
medel—geld woven with ight blue. The lower 
edge is fringed with black monkey fur, and the 
wide draped girdle is knotted on the side. The 
underskirt is of black satin, and the black satin 
coat, which is worn with this frock, falls straight in 
the back from shoulder to hem over a narrow 
girdle of nutria, which is knotted carelessly in 


front. Collars and cuffs of nutria complete this 


oddly pretty coat. 

Cotton stuffs will be much worn next season— 
cotton frocks taking the place of many which were 
formerly made of wool. C’est la guerre. Wool is 
needed for clothing for our soldiers and sailors, and 
mere civilians must be content with cotton; but 
the new cotton tissues of Rodier are lovelier than 
ever this year, so that striped and barred voiles and 
muslins may be substituted for other stuffs without 
causing so much as a single pang in one single 
feminine heart. Besides, now that the end of the 
war ls so uncertain, women of all classes are devot- 
ing themselves so thoroughly to the needs of our 
fighting men that an ‘‘active service”? uniform is 
all that is really needed. 

The costume of dark gray cloth adopted by the 
members of the Women’s War Relief Corps is worn 
by all branches of the service except the workers in 
the diet kitchens, who wear: mauve and white 
striped cotton frocks with white aprons when on 
duty. The dark gray uniform consists of a narrow 
skirt and a mannish military jacket with pockets— 
the workers in the different departments being dis- 
tinguished by a touch of color on collars, cuffs and 
shoulder straps. For instance Mrs. Munroe’s force 
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At the Comédie Francaise Mlle. Leconte wears a 
Lanvin frock of grége crépe and chiffon em- 
broidered in beads of the same shade. Taupe 
edges one side of the sash and makes the collar. 


That one can charm while one mourns is proved 
by Maupas’ frock of black crépe de Chine paneled 
with white crépe fringed with white beads. A 
frill of black crépe ruffles over the girdle. 


‘‘What a smart coat!’ every one exclaims when 
Mademoiselle steps forth clad in her wrap of 
beige Jersey paneled and collared with Jersey 
in old blue that is designed by Maupas. 


Mlle. Marie Leconte charms in D'un Jour 
lV Autre’’, and so does her Lanvin coat of cream- 
colored crépe Marocaine. Dull blue crébe makes 
the collar and cuffs, and also serves as lining. 


of auxiliary nurses wears a bit of royal blue on their 
collars. Canteen workers under Mrs. W. K. 
Vanderbilt wear horizon blue, and Mrs. Austin’s 
helpers, who work all day long by electric light in 
the long gallery of the great building in the rue 
Pierre Charron. making surgical dressings, wear 
dark green. Women physicians wear khaki cos- 
tumes marked with blue, the chauffeuse sports a bit 
of peacock blue on her collar and the “visiting 
delegate’’, who meets all the workers from America 
on their arrival in Bordeaux, wears a distinguishing 
bit of Bordeaux red. Bureau workers wear tan, 
and their chiefs wear a brighter shade of tan. Only 
the chiefs of departments are permitted shoulder 
straps. 

The diet. kitchen is. under the direction of the 
Marquise d’Andigne, while Mrs. Mary King Wad- 

, (Continued on page 94) 
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Paquin fittingly expresses the mode of the moment 
an a trotteur frock of dark blue serge which she 
louches up effectively with black. silk stitchery, 
black silk braid and a deep ‘collar of beaver fur. 


Becoming indeed is a Paquin tailleur of sage 
green cloth edged with a novel stitchery in pale 
green wool. Beaver fur collar and cuffs were 
concessions to Miss Walton’s own wishes. 


FLORENCE WADTON’S 
NEW GOWNS 


E sat in Florence Walton’s bedroom at 

the Biltmore, rather stiffly admiring 

some of her new dancing gowns which 

her maid was displaying in a fascinat- 

ing French manner and speech. But 

we could not become ardently en- 

thusiastic. Something was missing. Suddenly a 

latch clicked, two brown, furry balls rolled over our 

feet barking and yelping audaciously. <A voice said 

“Quiet, Lady; quiet, Chin Chin”, and Miss Walton, 

all in brown herself, was there. Immediately the 

adorably youthful gowns spread before us became 

instinct with personality. They were not just 

Callot creations, but wonderfully human trappings 

designed for the dancer by Madame Gerbere, head 

of Callot Sceurs. Charming bits of perfection they 

were—these misty, cloudlike clothes, all chiffons and 

tulles and spangles. No wonder that Miss Walton 
discussed them so lovingly. 

**T receive four new frocks every month; at least 

I am supposed to receive one or two by every 

French steamer. To be sure, I do get disappointed 

sometimes. But just imagine my delight when I 

received these four darlings all at once. Madame 


.Gerbere created them specially for me to wear 


during the holidays, and that is why they are so 
youthfully fairvlike.” 
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Black silk Jersey has marvelous possibilities when 
Callot adapis it to her own purposes and Miss 
Walton’s personality. Blue glass beads, blue em- 
broidery and brown fur supply decorative effects. 


Not to dance in but to tea in is a Paquin afternoon 
dress of blue serge built on the slimmest of lines 
and brightened with motifs of red, yellow and blue 
wool, and bound where necessary with black braid. 


All the time Miss Walton was talking, her fingers © 
were caressing the frills and furbelows, perking up 
the gay little bows and bouquets decorating them. 

“Do you notice how: many layers of tulle Madame 
Gerbere used for this skirt?” holding up a peach 
blow and cream brown “pretty” that seemed 
opalescent under the electric light. “I asked her 
to make me some gowns that could be copied by 
débutantes, and don’t you think she has _ suc- 
ceeded?” 

Just then “Chin Chin” and “Lady’’—husband 
and wife—began scrapping over a bone, and our 
eyes wandered from the couch full of dance frocks. 
And they never returned, for peeping out from 
another closet were tantalizing glimpses of other 
gowns, gowns made to wear for luncheons and tea 
parties. 

Of course we exclaimed, what woman wouldn’t? 
And of course we looked wistfully at Miss Walton, 
and although Maurice, her husband and dancing 
partner, was telephoning frantically for her to come 
down-stairs to rehearse, she brought forth the four 
gowns sketched here. 

“What a ducky black Jersey!”’ we .exclaimed. 
“Tt is a duck, isn’t it” replied Miss Walton. “It’s 
one Callot made for me as a surprise. The blue 
glass beads give just the right color note. And 
this,” holding out a dark blue serge trotteur, “is a 
Paquin model. Do notice the folds at the edge of 
the skirt?’’—Here the telephone jangled again and, 
discretion being the better part of curiosity, we 
hurried away accompanied to the lift by Miss 
Walton, “Lady” and “Chin Chin”, 
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PREMET 


She is youthful, and to accentuate it dons a 
coat of plaided basket weave velours—the sleeve 
is kimono and the collar lies flatly until it is 
turned up-and tied into a scarf that fascinates. 


COATS THAT 
WOULD MASQUERADE 
AS DRESSES 


O longer are coats just coats!—every day 

they become. more individual, more im- 

portant, and they are so rapidly climbing 

to the topmost peg of wardrobe neces- 

sities that before the crocuses bring 

springtime cheer to the souls of men one 

will have recognized the coat as a foremost factor 
along fashion’s highways. 

Not content with the prosaic customs of its an- 
cestors, to-day’s coat branches forth in textures and 
lines that fairly astound one in their lack of con- 
ventionality—to be feminine is their aim! So 
anxious are the coats to disclaim the slightest hint 
of masculinity in their make-up that they model 
themselves to resemble dresses. Some coats, be- 
coming haughtily proud of their successful mas- 
querade, have asked artists to portray their charm- 
ing disguise and these models, imported by A. Beller 
and Company, may be found sketched on this page. 
At a glance, would you ever suspect these “dressy” 
garments of being coats at heart? 

To gain a silhouette emphasizing slimness, many 
a coat must needs open almost to the waist-line, so 
its fair wearer may be given the ability of stepping 
forth with ease regardless of narrowness. Long are 
these coats—so long that the hem of the skirt does 
not even peep beneath—and because they would 
pretend at being a dress, they are belted so to 
snugly define the waist-line. As for sleeves, they 
vary, though those of. kimono origin persuade many 
a maiden to adopt their becoming youthfulness. 
The plaided coat of basket weave velours, sketched 
above, exemplifies the charm of such a sleeve and 
also tells the secret why the dress-like coat fascinates 
—it may spell just youth, or youth and dignity 
combined, as Premet shows in his other coat 
sketched at the bottom of this page at the right. 

In visualizing the new coats, one invariably sees 
silk Jersey—it is the coat fabric of the moment. 
It makes the outside of coats, and in contrasting 
shade serves as a lining. And one beholds yet an- 
other novelty in linings for they, as well as collar 
and cuffs, are made from pique of pastel hue. 


JENNY 

Paneled at the back and fulled into a knitted 
band at the hem is a coat of beige Georgette. 
At a glance ome recognizes the spell of Paris, for 
where else could such magical charm originate? 


PREMET 

To masquerade as a dress is the whim of to- 
day’s coat, and Premet grants this aspiration 
when he selects gray silk Jersey and bands it 
with black silk Jersey of different weave. 


PAQUIN 

There is nothing novel in having a cloak collared 
and cuffed with pique, but to line it with 
pique is indeed a bold departure. 
a satin coat bravely obeying fashion’s dictates. 
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The charm of detail and coloring expresses the 
touch of Lucile in this graceful frock of pistache 
green, with a cape of silver gauze and a 
scarf of salmon tulle embroidered in silver. 


Turquoise chiffon and. gold lace are combined 
to make a Southern frock effective. The tunic 
is navy blue chiffon, appliqued with stripes of 
mauve tussor embroidered in metallic threads. 


CHINESE 
VIBRATIONS HYPNOTIZE 
THE CLOTHES FOR SPRING 


By LADY DUFF GORDON 


(Lucile) 


New York, January, 1918 


Dear Mr. Editor: 

AST month I wrote you about my vaudeville venture with my 
‘‘Fleurette’s Dream” that I am giving for the Franco-American 
charity for rebuilding the smaller towns and villages of France, 
and I hope through my tour, stopping at eighteen American 
cities, to be able to restore at least six villages in France to a 
state of possibility for the poor peasants tolivein. But Iam not 

neglecting my fashion business, so you need not worry. TI rush twice a day 
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to the theatre for an hour—afternoon and evening—and 
the rest of the time my brain is busy for you and the others 
who wish to know my prophecy for the spring. 

Well, any of you who wish to see it demonstrated have 
only to look at my “‘Fleurette’”’ and her friends—they are 
all wearing my “‘last cries” in Jine, color and form. The 
Chinese vibration has completely hypnotized me. In the 
present state of chaos of feminine fashions, I bethought of a 
perfect haven of safety and perfection—China! as for 
thousands of years no fashion has ever changed there. 
They are the same to-day as in the begmning!! So having 
taken her absolute perfection of line and coloring into my 
heart and life, 1 surround myself with things Chinese in 
my home with complete happiness to my eyes. In my 
rooms, on my walls, floors and ceilings are the exquisite 
vibrations which come from their ‘‘ Temple Jewel Gardens”’ 
—a message of color and shape comes to me from each little 
gem, and I have tried to suggest them in my spring fashions. 

Very Chinese is my afternoon dress of green Indestructi- 
ble Voile. -Its skirt is queerly. plaited and draped, and its 
Chinese coat of black satin has curious square motifs back 
and front which introduce Chinese embroidery in every 
tone. -On the sleeves_of green are run shades of satin 
bringing out the tones in the embroidered squares, and on 
one sleeve a marvelous tassel corresponds with the one on 
the turned-up hat, which I copied from the hat of a = 


cloth and found with black satin and a ee ‘a Chinese 
coloring in the lining. 

Quite inspiring is a suit of rose color with a queer little 
coat trimmed with Chinese motifs of dul! blue. 

Yesterday I was handling Bianchini’s magical brocades 
—what dresses for grandes dames! I believe, and I say it 
with a sigh of pleasure, that at last women are realizing 
that after they are fat and forty they can still be charming 
and dignified in trailing brocaded gowns, instead of—as in 
the past three years—ridiculous and pathetic, in fluffy, 
tulle, girlish, short frocks. Iam enclosing you some photo- 
graphs that, to my mind, are exactly suited to the present 
time. To- day women are all on the rush to be as mannish 
as possible, So as a preventative to curb this mannish spirit, 
let me advocate frocks that are clinging, feminine, alluring 
yet grave—if women know how to conjugate the verb “to 
allure” they have no need to learn the verb “‘to conquer”. 

Well, Mr. Editor, now I must be off to my “ Fleurette’s 
Dream”’. 

Au revoir till next month. 

Sincerely, 


house-dress that 
brings the misty at- 
mos phere indoors is 
draped from fog- 
colored chiffon over 
a slip of  palest 
fink and silver. To 
complete the costume 
ropes of pearls must 
not be forgotten. 
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The greens and 
blues of the Celestial 
Kingdom weave 
themselves into the 
brocade that girdles 
Lucile’s fascinating 
frock of mauve chif- 
fon. The scarf of 
blue violet bewitches 
with its charm. 


Tra L. Hill’s Studio 
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A black chiffon blouse that is very different 1s 
*“‘La Gateté”’. The collar is made of 
ermine and fox circles linked with a green rib- 
bon pt-oted in gold. These furs also make the 
bands and polka dots unique in furriness. 


Erté says ““C’est une Blouse’’—and verily he 
speaks rightly, for a blouse of delft blue Jersey 
with collar and pockets of ermine is worthy of its 
name. After blue threads lend their silken lustre 
to the fur pockets, they end in knotted tassels. 


t 


Hush!—Jeannette, did you hear what the 
lady said? That she adored my orange tie 
with its blue dots and the orange cords that 
fasten my gray skirt to my steel blue blouse. 
She said, too, that she liked silk gabardine 


for a child’s dress. 


TITANIA 
BRINGS FAIRYISM 
TO THE SCHOOLROOM 


Yes, but Héléne you didn’t listen long 

enough, for she spoke of me and thought my 

frock much more unusual. She even noticed 

it was just a square of green velvet piped in 

myrtle cloth, and hung over a white cloth 
slip—so therel 


s ITANT.\ was nervously excited. She is the cause of all her losses, and to think of it, 
4 had just had another quarrel with she had cnce considered him and his subjects 
i: Oberon!—these jealous disagreements among her dearest friends!—the duplicity of 
a with her husband were always so up- that villain’s nature! She had believed herself 


setting, and now at the moment she 

was positively inundated with wishes. It 
was absolutely impossible to wave her wand fast 
enough to grant them all! 

There was little Jeannette, who would have a 
dress like her friend Héléne. Now, this was no easy 
request to comply with, for even a fairy must exert 
her utmost power in producing a school frock of 
such great originality—the colors were so charm- 
ingly unique! In other davs Titania would have 
sent Peaseblossom forth to gather a few dye herbs 
from the forests, but it was much too dangerous— 
it was so noisy and banged up! 

As her majesty thought of all the devastation 
wrought upon her Woodland Provinces, she almost 
fainted with rage. What!—what would she not do 
when she got the chance to that horrible cgre who 
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most favored, for certainly she herself and all 
the members of her kingdom had always been thrust 
upon the children of the Hunnish Empire in the 


most happy and glowing propaganda. 


It was a pity Titania got all excited, for it took 
many crushed mentha leaves to restore her nerves. 

However, she soon revived and willed Jeannette 
her school frock of silk gabardine. The excuse fora 
skirt was lined with gray—just the same material 
as the silk gabardine blouse—and by the use of 
many authoritative vibrations she finally secured a 
bandanna of orange silk with polka dots of blue. 
Then she matched the tie with orange cords to serve 
as suspenders for the skirt. Titania quite loved 
this dress—her imagination coincided with that of 
Erté. It was he who created Héléne’s school frock. 
' There were many juvenile requests for school] 
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One need not shudder at the chilly winds of mid- 
- winter if clad in this warm tatlleur that Erté 
designs of blue velvet with a facing of white 
cloth. For extra warmth, he adds an ermine 
scarf and iniays its ends with large checks of otter. 


When “ Loin de la Cité”’ Erté suggests a wrap of 
white cloth that is unique in its trimming, for 
all edges are pinked, and through the cut-out 
motifs may be seen the lining of delft blue cloth. 
Artistically carved are the Oriental buttons! 


clothes—little girls have a way of always wanting 
what the other little girls are wearing. Velveteen 
frocks cut in straight up and down models were the 
fad. The waist-lines and, of coursef the skirts were 
short—very short—while the necks were finished 
without collars: after the way of their mammas’. 
Lots of little girls wished for woolen school dresses 
and Titania well knew the reason—the children 
were chilly. Somehow or other coal had not been 
dug up as it should have been, so many furnaces 
were but half filled. The heat radiating from regis- 
ters, and things, was not sufficiently inspiring to 
lubricate the little brains that would subtract, mul- 
tiply and divide. The fairy felt very sad when she 
realized that she could not grant all the woolen 
dress wishes showered upon her, as they conflicted 
with grown-up requests for muslin frocks for these 
selfsame daughters, and even Titania could not 
interfere and show favoritism in the family circle. 
So instead, she provided sweaters of every hue under 
the sun, though more were of dark than light shades. 
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Erté selects velvet, chiffon ana chinchilla for 
a gray indoor frock that he names “Dans la 
Brume’’. However, a light shines through the 
mist, for the belt is exquisitely embroidered 
in threads of silver, blue, gray and orange. 


Knitted from heather yarn and ribbed for eight 
inches, more or less, they stretched very adorably 
over fat little tummies, and the necks—they were 
finished in all kinds of ways! 

Titania had to speed up her hosiery factory for the 
wishes for woolen socks were quite beyond prece- 
dent. She smiled to herself as she visualized the 
cuteness of these children as they would trot along 
the city thoroughfares with their nurses and dogs on 
their daily promenade. Most of these woolen socks 
were to be gray and many were to have tops knitted 
in phiided design like grown-up golf stockings, and 
nearly always little oxford ties were requested to go 
with them and a hope that Grandmamma could be 
hypnotized not to worry about colds and things. 
Why need she?—for Scotch knees have been bared 
for a many a long year without any disastrous 
results. Many Scotch customs find their reflection 
in the junior mode, for Scotch homespuns make 
most of the coais and Scotch bonnets are quite the 
hat of to-day. R. C. 
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To make the mushroom brim of this 
Kurzman hat of black satin even wider, 
a flange has been added by flatly ap pliqu- 

ing many leaves of Nattier blue velvet. 


Matelassée continues on its mad career 
and its quilted effect lends a novel note 
to a Kurzman turban of black Milan 
with such a facing of blue faille. 


Where it is not white hemp, this Waters’ 
hat ts green cherry silk. A wreath of 
luscious plums tempt in the ripeness : 
of their purple and yellow skins. 


Clusters of fruit nestle in the wreath of Narrow end straight of brim, but high 
of crown, is a Bendel hat of brown 
Milai: banded with brown velvet ribbon 


that plaits into an odd ornament tn front. 


narrow velvet ribbon which surrounds 
this navy blue tafeta het that Weters 
has umported from Lucie ITlamer. 


To keep an average of things, brims 
that are short belind must be long in 
front, and here we have a Bonwit Teller 
hat of satin that ‘‘ pokes” alluringly. 
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Glaced cherries and a flange of leghorn 
emphasize the atmosphere of spring in 
this charming Georgette model of tlack 
taffeta that is imported by Waters. 


‘4 


bag is exquisitely beaded. Models imported by Frangois. 


It is simply a turban ef satin and straw 
until Bendel adds an interesting orna- 
ment of black straw that is effectively em- 
broidered in gold and bound with satin. 


An important feature of the spring 
mode is the hat skort in back and ex- 
tending over the eyes like this Bendel 
model with paradise as its trimmiag. 
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Unusual is a Lewis tricorne with one side turned back-over 
the crown and another flatly finished with a wing. The 
scarf ts beige chiffon banded with summer ermine and the 


Of black satin is this picturesque Kurz- 
man hat. The wide brim faced with 
lisere turns back across the front and 
is trimmed with a drooping paradise. 


by 


Of lisere braid crowned with taupe silk 
ts this smart Burby hat for early s pring. 
Individuality is achi.ved by taupe 
wings which suggest a flare brim. 
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ON 


VALENTINES 


“WHISPER INSPIRATION 


FOR 


COMING SPRING 


Oh! if it be to choose and call thee mine 
Hat, thou art every day my Valentine. 
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SILKS 7O CHEER 


GAY 


: 


in gay design.. The frock worn by the haughty 


ILKS and springtime go hand in hand— 
the one is here and the other is fast ap- 
proaching. To have a frock on hand to 
welcome spring’s coming is the wish of 
every woman, but what silk to select is 
the question. There is Roshanara crépe 

for the tailored dress, and Ondulé for the one of, 
greater extravagance, both materials by their 
heaviness lending themselves admirably to tailored 
lines. When the days grow warmer, pongees will 
say “how do you do”’ again. While of the same 
family, they are characteristic in only few ways with 
the silk with which we are already acquainted. 
For example, there is Ruff-A-Nuff that is a cousin 
many times removed, while Amphora is more 
closely related. Pussy Wil- 
‘low once more magnetizes 
with its texture and at- 
tractiveness of print, and 
this season has gone so far 
as to be printed in dress 
patterns. 

Among the samples 
sketched at the bottom of 
this page may be seen such 
a sample of Pussy Willow, 
and above the first lady 
has on her made-up dress. 
Many and varied are the 
new designs of this material, 
and it would seem that each 


Panamex 


vear the prints become 
more artistic and the colors oo 
ings more alluring. Chat- Willow 


ting with Miss Pussy Wil- 
low, in the sketch above, is 
Miss Silkgingham. Her 
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frock, made from the delightful silk fabric that 
bears her name, is woven in gingham designs and 
colorings, and is very lovely for morning dresses and 
those of quaint ‘‘old-fashioned”’ style. 

Perhaps it is because her dress is of transparent 
weave—it is made of Indestructible Voile, that al- 
luring chiffony material—but whatever the cause, 
the middle figure walks through the center of the 
page in a most haughty and superior manner. 
Indestructible Voile comes dyed in hues that 
charm in their “differentness’’, and it is also printed 


Indestructible 
Voi 


oil ~ 


Hindu Crépe 


er... 
w 


person is white and navy blue, and the detail of its 
pattern is pictured among the collection of samples. 
In the corner our friends are having an intimate 
gossip; the one with the Indian turban is emphasiz- 
ing the smartness of her frock of Hindu crépe and 
describing the Orientalism of the silk, for very 
Oriental are the designs printed upon its opaque 
crépey surface, while the colorings show the in- 
fluence of the East, and may again be found — 
the transparency of Pierrette crépe. Her friend is 
equally proud of her cream silk dress, dotted in old 
blue and sprayed with rosebuds, and makes a point 
of telling that it is made of Shower-Proof Foulard. 
It is something to boast about to wear a silken dress 
; that is disdainful of spring- 
times showers. Often print- 
ed in bold design on dark 
backgrounds it is shown also 
in dainty feminine designs 
like the rosebud pattern of 
the Shower-Proof dress, and 
one may appreciate its at- 
tractiveness by looking at 
the detail of the sample. 
When Miss Shower-Proof 
finished expatiating on the 
advantages of her dress, she 


told her friend about her 

Shower- new summer evening coat 
| Proof made of Waterfall Panamex 
| Foulard and showed her the sample. 


It fluttered down and so 
joined the other samples, 
and may be seen among 
them at the upper left of 
the group. 
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Femininity and s portiness ally to make this three- 
piece set distinctive. Phipps has designed it from 
peacock pongee and purple satin, and worked the 
design on bag, scarf and hat in purple yarn. 


AN ALLIANCE! 
THE KNITTING-BAG 
AND THE SPORTING HAT 


HEREVER woman is, there is the 
knitting-bag also. Yesterday a good- 
looking knitting-bag was a possession 
—to-day it is merely a requirement of 
the costume. For morning, noon and 
- night are bags varying for the hour in 
fabric and color. When the day begins and the 
knitting-bag is taken from its peg, one will find 
that it nearly always accords with the sports hat 
which its fair owner has donned. Of chintz, silk, 
or perhaps from straw, it may be fashioned, but 
there it is on hand to dangle through the morning 
in all its brilliancy. Now and then jealousy surges 
through the shirred soul of a haughty bag—a 
; sock is being knitted and, instead of reposing 
: in its gracious folds, is stuffed into the pocket of 
a sports coat. However, such calamities occur but 
seldom, so the knitting-bag has no fear of democracy 
usurping her autocratic sway over fair femininity. 
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Gayly printed linen inspired Burgesser in crown- 
ing this tailored hat trimmed with black straw. 
‘The knitting-bag to match is less elaborate, as the 
design is not outlined in silk threads like the hat. 


Through a lattice of citron felt Burgesser has laced 
gold edged white grosgrain ribbon, and so made a 
very smart and novel sports hat. He adds a bit 
of summeriness by a crown of fine white straw. 


The purple sports hat, without which no summer 
wardrobe is complete, is shown by Knox in this 
model that is tall of crown and wide of brim. 
Gray is its facing and faille ribbon its trimming. 
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If under Phipps’ hil -crowned hat of yellow straw, ioe 
eyes may be opened widely, even when the sun “ 
glares across Sottthern sands—for does not the 
brim protect them in its delightful downward tilt? 


Lacquered ribbon, dyed a marvelous dahlia red, . 
covers crown and upturned brim on a sports hat = 
designed by Knox. Ribbon surrounds the crown ir 
and then ties in a perky little bow in the front. a 
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THE REVIVAL OF RIBBON 
TO BEDECK THE MODE 


By HEN RG L 


HE spirit of the French is the most wonderful thing in the 
world. It never flags. .And to-day. amidst the stress of war. 
they are making every effort to keep up their industries. Of 
course the output is very much diminished, but that anything 
at all should be achieved in such tragic times is a miracle. 
They have suffered as no other nation has ever suffered; yet 
in sjate of all that has been taken from them and put upon them, they 
still summon the heart and the spirit and the enthusiasm to create. 

The dressmakers stay on in Paris, and they never worked harder. 
For the good of France, .\fmerican and English trade must not only be 
retained, but stimulated; so they continue creating beautiful, happy- 
looking things for the rest of the world. 

For economic reasons there is no change in the silhouette. The 
slender frock still prevails, and will until the war is over and materials 
for fabrics become more plentiful. But one must not imagine that 
old frocks will pass for new! Every season will introduce a distinctive 
feature so decided in its influence that its presence will stamp the 
dress as la modr, its absence as passé: Just as the panel back set its 
imprint upon winter dress, so from time to time we may expect changes 
that will ever bespeak the fashion. In this way, the French will give 
such a decided “difference” to clothes that new ones will be necessary 
if a woman would remain smart. 

One of our newest things for spring is the knitted sports suit. This 
may seem rather strange in the face of the demand for knitting in this 
country, but not one of these suits is made here—instead they all come 
from France where they are made in the convents. Fads have their 
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A trot-about frock for early spring is made of navy 
vabardine. Tiny buttons of the material make rows of 
‘rimming, and there is a narrow piping of white cloth. 
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Threads of black and silver embroider the silver metallic 
cloth from which this fascinating dress is made. 
Black chiffon bands the skirt and falls from the sleeves. 
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A sumptuous dinner gown has a foundation of flesh 
and black satin over which cream net, elaborately em- “ie 
broidered in gold, is draped to make a panel at the back. eS 
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Paillettes scatter their sparkle over a demt-evening frock 
of black tulle. Bendel added extra brilliancy when he 
selected shaded burnt orange velvet ‘for the girdle. 


Because the satin is lustrous and the color Empire 
green this Bendel frock is dependent only upon its ma- 
terial for distinction. It ts quite devoid of trimming. 


uses, and this particular one gives employment to destitute or- 
phans. Last.month I showed you a sports suit made entirely of 
knitted yarn, but by no means exhausted the possibilities of this 
method of work. We have quite a variety of models, and one— 
particularly smart—is a combination of pongee and knitting. It 
is a chemise-like dress of oyster-white pongee to the knee, where 
it is banded with royal blue knitted yarn and deeply hemmed 
with knitted white Angora. As for the jacket, it is nothing more 
or less than a very loose sweater, with the fronts turned back to 
form interesting sort of revers. . 

Combinations of materials are deéidedly attractive, even if they 
do arise from grim necessity. There are very few cloth models 
that can be made entirely of woolen fabric, because of the small 
number of meters allowed to a dress. : 

In trimming, it would almost seem as though we had turned 
the calendar back a decade or so, for once again ribbons and 
passementerie are used. These fussy trimmings are applied with 
more restraint than formerly and in a more decorative way, but 
with an entire absence of minute detail. To-day, the trimming 
of a dress is discernible at a distance, while the fine embroideries, 
to which we have been accustomed, require close inspection for 
an appreciation of their exquisite workmanship. 


Ira L. Hill’s Studio 
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This charming Georgette crépe blouse is copied | VS Ss 2 ee | Paris sends us blouses of fine French voile trim- 
in the newest shades from a late import. In La | VBS med with real Irish lace. This lovely one is only . 
France Rose, China blue, gray or white, $8.05. | = ESN $3.05. Sports hat of rose Angora braid, $25. 


Spring sweaters are in lovely new colorings. 
This slip-on model of Shetland wool comes in 
turquoise blue, a new rose, Copenhagen, tan or 
white. $6.50. Straw hat with velvet facing and 


4 velvet bow, all colors, $17.50. Shetland sports 
aa veil in white, brown, purple, navy or taupe, $1.95. 
ow — / \ 
< 
if I This white Georgetie crépe blouse may be ordered Beautifully tucked batiste blouse in tea-rose, 
with peach or pale pink Georgette crépe trim- orchid or Copenhagen blue with white collar, 
mings for $10.75. Navy cerate braid hat with cuffs and vest, or in all white, $5.75. Straw 
guillings and flowers of old blue ribbon, $20. hat, $23.50. Palm Beach sports veil, $2.50. 
Blouse of Georgette crépe trimmed with real filet 
lace. The front is softly plaited, and frills and 
cuffs are finely hemstitched. A little black rib- 
bon tie, with French bead ornaments, adds greatly 
“iat to its charm. $109.75. Gray Angora braid and 
a | taffeta hat with blue and gray birds, $25. 
LL women everywhere are cordially invited 
“ae to shop through Harper’s Bazar. There 
a is no charge for this service. It is a war- 
a time economy to shop in this way be- 
cause Jane Jarvis is constantly in the 
e. New York shops looking for the best : 
3 there is for the readers of this magazine. Therefore, 
i she can get vou the prettiest and newest things at 
the lowest possible prices. 
a The things shown on these two pages were selected / 
RS) with great care as being the best. But if vou do not 
“i see what vou want here, just write to Miss Jarvis l 
Sad and she will find whatever vou desire if it is procur- | : 
ae This blouse is made exclusively for Harper's able in New York. This blouse, too, is copied from a late import. 
e ; Bazar, as there is only a limited amount of the In ordering, send cheque or money order payable Of white handkerchief linen with collar, jabot, 
a lovely material in America. Of rose and white to Harper’s Bazar, including the approximate post- cuffs and shoulder yoke of rose or blue linen, and 
oa ~~ chiffon voile, attractively combined with white age. All balances will be promptly refunded. The trimmed with fine hemstitching, $3.05. White 
a —_ voile, $2. Straw hat, $17.50. Mesh veil in guarantee of Harper’s Bazar stands back of every - linen hat stitched in colored worsted, with 
a a all colors, with chenille dot, 75 cents a yard. purchase. If you are not thoroughly pleased, you wen 4 colored straw facing and ribbon to match, $18. 
os return articles directly to us, and your money will 
: be refunded. What may Jane Jarvis buy for you? 
Copyright, 1918, Harper's Bazar for February 68 
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Negligee of pale blue Georgette crépe made over 
pink chiffon and trimmed with soft becoming 
A delightful touch is the moire rib- 
bon bows, having one side pink, the other blue 
and a long streamer of each color, 


tvory lace. 


FEBRUARY 


It is an economy to buy such a frock as 
this now. It is an advanced summer 
model and charmingly youthful. Of finely 
checked gingham, pink or blue, with a 
crisp white organdie collar and cuffs to 
add to its becomingness, it costs $15.75 


$15.50. 


PE 


Handkerchief /inen blouse, : Copenhagen, 
rose or yellow, with white piqué collar and 
cuffs fluted with plain white kinen, or all 
white, $5.75. . Cotton gabardine sports 
skirt in all white or with stripes of blue, 
green, lavender or black, $6.95. Hat, $18. 
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For the girl who likes becoming frocks is 
this one of white net with colored ribbons 
and little clusters of flowers concealed in 
its drapery, $15.75. Black dotted Swiss 
hat, with old blue ribbon edged with silver 
and a pink rose beneath the brim, $20. 


FROM THE NEW YORK 


This delightful negligee has a chiffon coat over 
a Georgetle crépe slip 7 
French blue coat, flesh and rose, all pink, pink 
and orchid or pink and pale blue. 


with sketchy bow-knots of 


ribbon. Peach colored slip and 


$20.50. 


| 


HOPS 


Both practical and smart is this bustle 
frock of soft taffeta. It may be ordered 
in navy blue, Copenhagen blue or black. 
| The collar is of sheer white organdie, 
“$10. 75. Satin hat in any color you wish 
with contrasting moire ribbon, $18. 
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studied every day in her spare time. So he 
made the gesture of drinking, repeating it 
over and over again with his eyes full of a 
desperate, unholy merriment. 

Jane Mac.Affee let the handle of her guillo- 
tine slip and a jagged piece of bread fell but- 
tered-side down on the floor. She laid her 
hand on Jean-Paul’s sleeve. 

‘No,”’ she said, “‘no-——-you mustn't. Please 
not. Won't you—won't you help me?” Self- 
forgetful, she had spoken i in English. “1 mean 

coupé paing pour moi?” she stammered, 
with eager laughter. 

Jean-Paul looked down at her. 
in his mind just at that moment? 

‘a marchioness? At least some one who 
cared whether he got drunk or not—for the 
first time in three years some one who cared— 

‘Mam ’selle,”” he said and made her a won- 
derful, formal military salute. Mam/‘selie— 
so be it. I will cut bread for you—”’ 


What was 
A duchess 


QO it came about that Jean-Paul did not 

get drunk that day. Instead he bought 
himself a new képit and stuff to’ polish up his 
brass buttons, and an obliging laundress 
washed out his two shirts at an exorbitant 
fee. For hours and hours Jean-Paul sat in 

little gaceet which had become his home 
and scrubbed and polished with a will which 
would have made his sergeant rub his eyes if 
he could have seen him. At le ‘ngth it was 
finished. He looked at himself in a broken 
piece of glass, twisting and turning so that 
not an inch of him escaped inspection except 
a small unattain: thle. spot in the middle of his 
back. ‘Scallywag!’ the captain had said 
and had spoken truth. Jean-Paul had _re- 
joiced in his scallywaggishness. Now he re- 
membered gladly that they had called him 
beau gargon in that other life--three years 
aga. Towards evening he sallied forth and 
came at last by devious ways to the canteen 
in the big, hustling station. 

The place was full. Weary, mud-stained 
men of three nations sat together at the long 
tables and white clad girls laden with steam- 
ing bowls of coffee and pyramids of bread- 
and-butter moved hither and thither, silent 
and dexterous. 

Jean-Paul sat by himself in a far corner. 
He could see her working. Even among these 
fine, fresh faced women he saw that she was 
a being apart. She went her own way. She 
scarcely spoke. She held herself aloof with 
the unconscious natural reserve of the aristo- 
crat. He thought how wonderful it was that 
she should have cared--not once did Jane 
MacAffee seem to look at him. And yet she 
knew he was there. She knew how diflerent 
he was. After all, he had not been drinking. 
He was quiet and pale and her woman's eye 
picked out the shining buttons. She knew 
what the threadbare, vet spotless, uniform had 
meant in toil. Just because she had asked 
him he had regained his manhood. He had 
remained what she knew he was—a brave 
gentleman. 

There was a flush on Jane MacAffee’s cheek 
as she went about her work and her eyes were 
shining. She did not feel so alone. Because 
Jean-Paul had not got drunk she felt as though 
she “belonged” a little. The glory and ro- 
mance of life which had been so far off had 
come quite close to her— 

She felt rather than saw him when he came 
and stood beside her. 

see, Mam'selle?”’ 

She threw him a quiet happy glance. 

“Ves, merci, Monsieur. 

“May I help you again?” 

“Tf you please— 

He took her place at the bread-cutting ma- 
chine. He felt quite gay and happy—as 
though he had wanted to cut bread like this 
all his life. 


O you know, Mam’selle, I am learning 

English. I bought a book this morn- 
ing for ten centimes—English in twenty four 
hours it’s called. I have been learning an 
English sentence to say to you. ‘I ‘ave a 
book and my uncle ‘as ze pen.’ Isn't that 
right, Mam’selle.”’ 

She shook her head seriously. 

“Vou must say Aave and has,” she cor- 
rected. “Only vulgar people drop their h’s” 

She thought of the white haired Universal 
Provider in the red brick villa and her heart 
sank. “I mean —it is vulgar for English 
people to drop them—” she added gently. 
»* For you it is different.” 

“Tt is difficult,” he said, *‘T must work hard. 
One day perhaps I shall speak English as beau- 
tifully as you speak French, Mam’selle.”’ 

The absurd flattery tasted good. No one 
flattered like that in Middlebury. In Mid- 
dlebury people said what they meant whether 
any one wanted to hear it or not. And then 
too, she knew it was not insincere. Perhaps 
to him it sounded beautiful enough. At any 
rate he could never, never hear in her English 


accent the indefinable ‘‘something”’ that was 
not quite right. 
““T have so much to learn,” she said. ‘‘ For 


instance, I find it hard to understand what 
you say. Your French sounds different some- 
how—” 


Straws on 


(Continued from page 


‘*French 
‘Every 
One 
mince 


He shrugged his shoulders. 
differs,” he said negligently. 
province has its language, so to speak. 
is not vulgar because one doesn't 
one’s words like these Parisians—' 

“Why no—of course not,” she agreed. 

They worked on for a little in silence. The 
pyramids of bread and butter grew to marvel- 
ous heights but as soon as they were built up 
they vanished like snow in sunshine. Jean- 
Paul laughed. 

“They are hungry--ees Messieurs.” 

“Poor fellows. F:ave you no friends among 
them?” 

He looked about him. 
flushed again. 

‘None. He jerked the handle of the guil- 
lotine with increased vigor. “*“Of course, we 
are all good comrades— no matter who we 
are still, there are differences. If you saw 
us all in our civilian life you would be sur- 
prised.” 

“I don't know,”’ she said gently. “‘One 
guesses. For instanc e, L felt at once that you 
— that you- 

She faltered, and he stopped working for 
an instant. 

“Was that why you have been kind to 


She saw that he 


“No. I try to be kind to every one. 
Only-—” 

*—-Only, if we were to be friends— Ah, 
well“ He nodded mysteriously. I 


might tell you the truth. But to what pur- 
pose? I have lost everything. To the world 
Iam a simple poilu. Better that it should 
remain so- 

She bent her head. Her heart ached for 
him. But how wonderful it all was! The 
books in the Middlebury lending library had 
been right after all. Things like this did 
happen--even to her. 

People of the same class always recognize 
each other,” she said, with great matter-of- 
factness. ‘“‘Clothes don’t make any dif- 
ference.” 

“Of course not. You for instance— Mam’- 
selle—1I know who you are— though I don't 
even know your name—’ 

“My name is Jane MacAffee—” She drew 
a deep, hurt breath. How plebeian it sounded! 
It conjured up every red brick villa in Middle- 
bury. And what had Middlebury to do here? 
It belonged to another life. It was as far 
removed from Paris as were those stilted 
clumsy youths from this unfortunate French 
gentleman. She stammered, groping wildly 
among her memories of romantic fiction. 
MacAffee’s Scotch you know—we're Scotch 
—my father is—-is a sort of laird—”’ 

**A lord, Mam’selle?”’ 

“Ves—yes—-a lord—”’ 

So it was done. She had thrown the red 
brick villa and the Universal Provider over- 
board. She comforted herself: ‘‘ What does 
it matter? He will never know.” 

Jean-Paul went on cutting bread. He 
thought: ‘In nine days I shall be back again. 
And that will be the end.”’ 


RADUALLY the crowd of soldiers melted 
away. The lights were turned low. The 
pyramids stood high in readiness for the next 
morning's invaders. The night’s work was 
done. 

Jean-Paul stood listlessly by his machine. 
Soon he would be back again in the cold, black 
streets and the old demon of despair would 
have his heart between its claws. What was 
the good of playing the fool like this? It was 
all pretense. At the bottom no one cared. 
Well—there were the cafés. In a few hours 
they would be open and then— thank Heaven, 
he had money left. 

Jane MacAffee watched him timidly. The 
moody shadow on his young face filled her 
with awe and pity. She knew that he was 
looking back on the golden past, conjuring up 
visions of lost splendor—a great chdleau—a 
golden-haired, willowy being in evening dress 
with diamonds in her hair—helding out her 
arms to him in the agony of farewell. Every 
inch of Jane MacAffee ached 

Monsieur—you will take care. won't vou?” 

“Why should 12) What's the good?) What 
does it matter?” 

She took the cue as all women have done 
since the first novel in history. 

*Please—because I ask you—’”’ 

“What do I matter to you—?” 

“Aren't we—good friends?” 

“Ah, yes—vou have helped me—you have 
been kind out of pity. Bute that’s all. It's 
not enough. I'm too lonelvy—! haven't a soul. 
Y ou don’ t know what loneliness means.” 

“Ves her voice was almost inaudible. 
“T know—” 

He did not hear her. He was carried off his 
feet by a wave of intoxication. 

“You see—I am not like the others—my 
name is Jean-Paul, Marquis de Beauriv age. 
Before the war my father had big estates in 
Champagne. Now we are all ruined. There- 
fore, I do not call myself Marquis—only to 
you, Mam’selle—”’ 

The tears were in her eyes. 

**I am so proud you trust me—”’ 

*“So—so I am not like the others. 


Flood 


the 
27) 


what you call a gentleman. Mam’selle—if I 
met you, walking in the Bois one afternoon— 
would you be very angry? 

In Middlebury when young men said things 
like that one giggled. The young men ex- 
pected it. But now something—the very 
spirit of Romance—lifted Jane MacaAffee right 
out of Middlebury. She looked Jean-Paul 
straight in the eyes. 

‘l would do anything to make you hap- 
pier, she said, quite simply. 

There was no one looking. The canteen 
Wis almost empty. She gave him her hand. 
He held it for a moment, and then suddenly, 
blushing to the roots of his fair hair, he 
kissed it. 

Then—even if he had not told her, 
would have known him for what he was. 


she 


T rained. The moisture hung on the gaunt 

branches of the trees like a fringe of beads. 
A melancholy gusty wind ruffed the puddles 
and drove the fallen leaves before it in irritable 
flight. There had been no daylight— just a 
sickly luminous gloom, and now even that was 
fading. 

Jean-Paul and Jane MacAffee sat close to- 
gether on a bench in a forsaken allée. He held 
an umbrella-over her and the rain dripped off 
the edge onto their hacks in a miniature cas- 
cade. They did not mind. Sunshine would 
have hurt. This gray world belonged to them. 
It was a shadow of themselves. 

Jean-Paul tried to laugh. 

“Before I go I shall come in to cut a last 
slice,’ he said. But this time I shall eat it. 
It'll be my last chance. We don't get bread 
and butter—out there, you know.” 

She tried to answer, reasonably, without a 
break in her voice. 

suppose not. 
quickly—it must be difficult—- perkaps I could 
send you something— to make up— ‘s 

“Tf you would write—sometimes— just a 
line. The other fellows used to get letters— 
they used to wait for them all day— but I had 
no one. You see—all my people—” 

There was a little silence. It was as though 
some one were clutching at their throats, hurt- 
ing unbearably. They did nct look at each 
other. Jane MacAflee’s voice came in a 
whisper. 

“Would it comfort you—won ‘t you tell me 

about them?” 

“*T don’t know—there isn’t much to tell— 
they were just my people—one day they were 
there—one took them as a matter of course— 
and. the next day—they were gone. He 
bent forward a little as though he were try- 
ing to see something half hidden in the 
twilight. ‘‘And then there was Louise—”’ 

Jane MacAffee nodded. That was the 
glorious being with the diamonds in her hair. 
She saw her with his eyes—standing amidst 
the gaunt trunks of the trees—a shadow with 
outstretched arms. 

‘Poor Louise—!”’ 

“We were to have been married. We had 
everything—and then—the night before—I 
was called to my regiment. I hadn’t even time 
to say good-bye—but somehow she krew— 
she was wonderful like that—she was at the 
station—running up and down the platform. 
She saw me at the last moment—I leant out 
of the window—the adjutant shouted and 
cursed—but we didn’t care—she jumped on 
to the step as the train was moving—and we 
kissed—”’ 


E- was silent. Jane MacAffee could not 
see the shadow any more. Her eyes were 
blind with tears. It was true what the books 
said. Human beings suffered alike. Louise, 
with diamonds in her hair, running up and 
down the platform, like some poor distraught 
thing might have been Jane MacAffee—plain 
Jane MacAffee, seeking the man she loved. 

then—? 

“T heard once from her—and then the 
Germans came. There wasa massacre. News 
drifted through—but not from her—that was 
three vears ago.’’ He drew out something 
from his breast-pocket. ‘‘That is her last 
letter. You see—lI've carried it about with 
me. It’s foolish—I couldn't help it—7elait 
plus fort que moi—’ 


Jane MacAffee took the faded yellow scrap. 


of paper in her shaking hand. 

loved her so—”’ 

He drew his breath in a sigh, like some one 
who is driving back tears. 

“Tt finished me. I had nightmares all day 
long. I used to see things—happening. I 
tried to get myself killed—I didn’t care by 
whom—the Germans or my own Officers. 
They couldn’t do anything with me. There 
was another man in the regiment like me. 
Old Martin we called him. He and I were 
the scallywags of our company. They 
wouldn't give us leave. We were always in 
hot water. We didn’t care—or we cared too 
much—I don't know which. At last our turn 
came. And I swore I'd drink myself blind so 
that I shouldn't see things any more—and 
then make.an en 

Jane MacAffee lifted her head. 

you didn’t—after all—”’ 


“No, There was you—Mam’selle. You 


Butter gees bad so 


‘ steady hand. 


So 
long as there is some one who carés one can't 


were kind. You seemed to care a little. 


do these things.”’ 

‘And now when you go back—?”’ 
“You will forget—” 

‘No— she whispered. 

It was very still. The very wind seemed 
to hold its breath in waiting. Jean- Paul kept 
his white face averted. 

“If I did something splendid—if they gave 
me the Croix de Guerre—or a commission— 
and one day I came back—famous perhaps—”’ 

“It wouldn’t matter,” she cried out pas- 
sionately. ‘“‘What does that sort of thing 
matter—if one cares?” She thought of the 
red brick and the Universal Provider. What 


did they matter after all? Love made all 
things equal. 
‘“Jane—”” he said it in the French way, 


softly so that it sounded strange and sweet— 
‘“Mam’selle Jane—I have no one in the whole 
world but you—” 

love you, Jean-Paul,”’ 
simply. 

He took her hands in his, and the wind 
relieved from suspense snatched mischievousl\ 
at the released umbrella and sent it spinning 
down the allée like a huge intoxicated top. 
It shook the trees so that the rain-dreps 
poured down in a cascade upon two unpro- 
tected heads. 

But the Marquis de Beaurivage and the 
laird’s daughter neither knew nor cared. 


"THAT night Jane MacAffee worked badly. 
She forgot things—she broke things. She 
was so slow that her fellow-workers asked if 
she were ill, and she answered them with a 
vague little smile as of some one who has only 
half heard. All the time that she was cutting 
bread—and she cut it either too thick or too 
thin—she was listening to two voices. One 

was her own and the other—she did not know 
whose it was, but it was cold and judicial 
and pitiless. 

“You have no right to deceive him,” it 
said. ‘‘ You've won him on false pretenses. 
Just because you're English you ‘ve been able 
to humbug him into believing you ‘re a swell. 
He can’t hear or see that you're not a lady. 
He just thinks you're different because you Te 
English. You've done a mean, cruel thing.” 

And Jane MacAffee flung back— 

“T don’t Cire. I love him. He has no one 
in the world but me. And he has nothing. 
vena red brick villa is better than nothing.” 

— said the voice, ‘“‘not to a mar- 
quis—”’ 

Jane MacAffee hacked off a jagged piece of 
bread. 

“T can’t give him up—I can't—” 

“You must tell him the truth. You must 
let him choose for himself—”’ 

/’selle—if you please—” 

This was a new voice. Jane MacAffee 
brushed her hand over her eyes. She was so 
dazed and stupid that for a moment she 
thought it was one of the canteen workers 
worrying her again. 

“T’ve almost. finished—in five minutes—’’ 

“If you please, Mam’selle, could you tell 
me. if a soldier called Jean- Paul Caudrier 
comes here at all?”’ 

Jane MacAffee caught her breath. 

‘IT don’t know—we don’t know them by 
their names—”’ 

The girl’s eyes were beseeching—desper- 
ately urgent. She was quite an ordinary girl 
—rather common—with red cheeks and a 
shawl over her fuzzy hair. Her hands were 
tightly clasped and they were swollen and red 
with work. 

“T have been everywhere—asking for him,” 
she said. “It seems absurd—I know— asking 
for one man among so many, but I have to try. 
The military authorities tell me he’s on leave 
—I am so afraid—he ‘is so headstrong— and 
he must have thought he had no one in the 
world—”’ 

Jane MacAffee began piling up the bread 
on the plates. 

sorry—I don’t know— 

“You see—I have just been released—from 
over there. For three years we haven’t heard 
from each other. If you only knew—it has 
been so terrible.””. Her voice was humble and 
pleading like a beggar’s—and yet underneath 
there rang something strong and steadfast. 
‘*Mam’selle—if it isn’t too much to ask— 
would you keep his photograph so.that one 
day, if he comes you will recognize him—and 
tell him that Louise is here—waiting—” 

Jane MacAffee took the pasteboard with a 
She was not conscious of any 
clear train of thought and yet already she 
knew everything. There was Jean-Paul- 
Marquis de Beaurivage in his civilian best. 
polished and shining and awkward with his 
hand resting on what looked to be a family 
Bible and-an inscription scrawled across the 
clumsily trousered legs: ‘‘To my dear Louise 
from her affectionate Jean-Paul.” 

He _ stood there—just like any of those 
clumsy youths in the drawing-room of the red 
brick villa. Only he was the man she loved. 

‘““We were to have been married,” the 
girl’s voice went on. ‘“‘He worked in my 

(Continued on page 72) 
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ano Linens for Spring 
ano Summer 1018 


' | ‘HE leading fashion authorities in Europe and 
America have adopted Cotton fabrics very 
largely for the coming season. 


In anticipation of the demand for these fabrics, 
which will be greater than ever before, we have 
secured from the foremost manufacturers in France, 
Switzerland, and Great Britain the choicest products 
of their looms. _ | 


American manufacturers have also supplied us with a 
beautiful range of high-grade materials which goes to make 
up the finest collection we have ever presented. 


The assortment comprises French Cotton Crepes, Japan- 
ese Cotton Crepes, Heavy Silk and Cotton Crepes (French), 
French Silk and Cotton Crepon. These materials are offered 
in both White and plain colors. 


French Crepes in new printed or woven effects. Organdies 
from Switzerland in plain shades, Self-Stripes, Checks and Plaids. 
French and English Voiles, every shade desired, printed or 
woven effects in pleasing color combinations. Swisses from 
St. Gall, White grounds with Dots of color, or colored 
grounds with White or contrasting Dots. Ecru with White, 
or all White, in almost endless variety. | 


| Ginghams will be one of the most-wanted fabrics of the 
season. Weare amply supplied with these fine materials featur- 
ing the world-famous David and John Anderson Gingham in 
plain colors, Stripes, Checks and new plaided effects. “Glen Roy 
Ginghams,” the finest fabric made in this country, as well as 
other equally well-known makes. 


Handkerchief Linens in plain colors, new Checks and 
‘Stripes, and the heavier Linens in every shade wanted including 
our celebrated “Non Krush Linen,” French Linens, “Cossack,” 
and Linen Crash, Devonshire Cloth, Irish Dimities, Madras, 
Percales and Oxford Shirtings, White Silks, Natural Pongees, 
Silk and Cotton Shirtings, Washable Tub Silks and heavy AIll- 
Silk Shirtings and Waistings of every description. These fabrics 
can also be had in all White. 


Samples are now ready and may be had upon request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue New York 
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Tunnelling the Mind 


for Things We 


Fear 


(Continued from page 39) 


his face the story of his past misconduct and 
his guilty thoughts. All this Doctor Brill 
learned through psychological analysis, and 
armed with this knowledge he was able to re- 
assure his patient and banish completely the 
obsessive dread that until then had been ruin- 
ing his career. 

Again and again, as was said, this element 


_of sexuality in one form or another has been 


found underlying fears that are seemingly 
quite devoid of a sexual significance. But the 
sexual is far from accounting for all special 
fears. Anything which gives rise to an ex- 
ceptionally distressing emotional state may in 
the course of time gain symbolic expression in 
a fear which serves, so to speak, as an outlet 
for the suppressed, subconscious emotionality. 
Consider the case of a Boston woman, who 
sought Doctor Prince's aid to be freed from a 
fear that had long kept her almost a prisoner 
in her home. 

Her particular fear was one with which 
many people are in some degree troubled—the 
fear of going outdoors alone. Analysis traced 
this to a fainting attack that had occurred 
nearly twenty years before she consulted 
Doctor Prince. This was the only fainting 
attack she ever had, but it so impressed her 
that she became obsessed by a subconscious 
dread that if she went out alone she would 
faint again. Hence, like the woman who 
feared towers, she spent most of her time 
indoors. 

Manifestly it became important to discover 
why a single fainting attack should act as the 
starting point for such an inconvenient fear. 
It must be, Doctor Prince suspected, because 
of special circumstances attending the attack. 
When questioned the patient could not con- 
firm this. In fact, so far as conscious recollec- 
tion was concerned, she remembered the at- 
tack itself only vaguely. But when, having 
been hypnotized, she was questioned anew, it 


_ developed that she retained a fully detailed 


_ subconscious memory picture both of the at- 


tack and of her thoughts and feelings at the 
moment she found herself fainting. : 
“IT fainted,’ she told Doctor Prince, in ef- 


_ fect, “‘because_of the unexpected receipt of 


bad news. As I lost consciousness I thought 
of my mother, who was ill, and thought of the 
terrible shock the news of my death would be 
to her. I did not know I was merely fainting. 


_ I felt sure I was dying. 


A few more questions, and it suddenly be- 


- came clear that this idea of death was actually 


the dominant motive of the fear that had been 
keeping her indoors. Still further, it. was 
found that she had been haunted by a sub- 
conscious fear of death since her eighth year, 


_ when she was greatly shocked and frightened 


by the death of a pet animal. The fainting 
attack, that is to say, occurring at a time when 
she was under great nervous strain. had given 
such intensity to a fear already present in her 
mind as to cause it to find expression in the 
veiled form of a fear of going outdoors. 

Many people, to be sure, suffer from a con- 
scious fear of death. In such cases this is some- 
times the result of early emotional shocks in 
which the mind is directly and unduly im- 
pressed by the tragedy and mystery of death. 
But it may also happen that fear of death, 
when it is consciously present, masks some 
other and subconscious fear, such as fear of 
punishment for real or fancied sins. In any 


_ event, really to understand and overcome fear 
_ of death, or any other special fear, it usually is 


_ life that most people find it impossible to shake 


necessary to bring back to recollection the cir- 
cumstances in which it is rooted. It is because 
these fears have their roots in the subconscious 


Straws on 


them off by exercise of their powers of reason- 
ing and will. > 

Always remember that as a general thing 
the fear felt is expressive of an inner, subcon- 
scious emotional state, often quite different 
from fear. In the case of the tower fearing 
woman, we have seen, the sentiment of fear 
masked a deeper sentiment of self-reproach. 
Shame was the basic element in the fear of 
strangers experienced by Doctor Brill’s New 
York patient. Or, again, the special fear may 
be merely reminiscent of childhood memories 
of a fear-inspiring character, experienced by a 
person of sensitive disposition. 

In this way many persons fear the dark and 
others fear the dead, because they carry in 
their subconsciousness painful memory pic- 
tures of morbid tales told them in childhood 
by nurses, even by their own parents. Tear of 
animals is in some cases similarly reminiscent 
of actual experiences with animals. I know of 
one case in which a fear of dogs dated from a 
terrifying experience with dogs, occurring 
when the patient was only three years old. 
Not infrequently there is a succession of such 
experiences, cooperating to create at last a 
special fear that seems wholly inexplicable and 
meaningless. 

Thus, in a case reported by an English phy- 
sician, Doctor Ernest Jones, a young man was 
so afraid of heights that if he stood on an 
eminence. he became dizzy, nauseated and 
faint. Wishing to overcome this, and finding 
it impossible to do so, he sought medical aid, 
and was fortunate enough to come under the 
care of a psychologically trained physician. - 

The latter, taking him back by the “free 
association’’ method to the early years of his 
life, found the origin’ of his fear in a series of 
happenings calculated ‘to inspire anybody 
with a lasting dislike for high places. At the 
age of ten, it appeared, the patient’s father had 
taken him up a tower two hundred feet high, 
and had compelled him to walk around the 
top of the tower on a narrow, poorly protected 
baleony. When he was seven years old, a 
foolish school-teacher, thinking it would be 
‘“‘fun’’ to frighten him, had held him by the 
ankles over a hillside wall having a drop of 
fifteen feet from the top of the wall to the 
ground. At three years of age, being a some- 
what troublesome child, his mother, in a 
moment of wrath, had picked him up and 
pretended to throw him into a huge. water- 
cask, holding him over its edge,’ while he 
screamed with terror. 

All of these incidents had faded from con- 
scious recollection. But subconsciously they 
had never beén forgotten, and to them was due 
the patient’s fear of heights, rational enough 
in the light of these revelations. The lasting 
effect of the earliest fright—that of the water- 
cask sepisode—was curiously indicated by the 
fact that the patient was particularly in dread 
of heights overlooking water. 

Decidedly this phenomenon of special fears 
is a many-sided and complex one. Decidedly, 
too, it is full of interest to the parent and to 
the educator, emphasizing as it does the im- 
portance of safeguarding children from emo- 
tional shocks, and of making every effort to 
develop during childhood the*power of emo- 


_tional control. On the one hand, children 


must be so trained that they will face the ac- 
cidents of life calmly. And, on the other 
hand, they must be so trained that the sexual 
and other instincts will not function perver- 
sely or to excess. In every one of the cases 
mentioned by me, evidence was obtained of 
lack of training in emotional control. The 
same lack, it may unhesitatingly be affirmed, 
exists in all other cases of abnormal fears. 


the Flood 


(Continued from page 70) 


- father’s shop and we had known each other 
all our lives. Will you tell him—if he comes 


— that Louise will wait for him every night— 
outside the Madelaine—at nine o’clock—?” 

will tell him—”’ 

‘““Thank you, Mam’selle.”’ 

She lingered for a moment, all her desire 
and grief and hope in her eyes, and then she 
turned and went slowly, slowly up the stairs 
into the darkness. 

Jane MacAffee stood motionless with the 
photograph hidden between her hands. 
The chateau and the great old name and the 
wondrous being with diamonds in her hair 
had vanished like a dream. Romance had 
gone but in its. place was real life—real love. 
She could go to him now and say: ‘“Jean- 
Paul—we have both pretended—we have 
dreamed dreams in which we were prince and 
princess—but we are just ordinary common 
people who love each other—” 

There would be nothing more between 
them. 

“You have no right,” said the voice. ‘‘No 
right—”’ 

“Ves. Isaved him. He would have drunk 
himself to death. I have the right—” 


‘‘He has forgotten her. Even if he knew 
he would stick to me—”’ 

‘“‘Perhaps—but that would not be love—’”’ 

‘And if he didn’t know—”’ 

And suddenly she saw Jean-Paul leaning 
out of a carriage window and the girl stand- 
ing on the step, clinging to him. 

‘‘Jane—Mam’selle Jane—”’ 

He was there, close beside her. He was in 
full campaign kit. His accoutrements shone 
like silver and he carried himself well and 
calmly like a good soldier. He waited. They 
were quite close to one another, And then 
suddenly the Great Things of life caught hold 
of Jane MacAffee and lifted her up onto the 
mountain tops. Middlebury and the poky 
red brick villa and all the little poky common 
thoughts and ambitions lay away below in 
the valleys. The great winds blew in Jane 
MacAffee’s face. All about her were wide 
spaces and high solitary peaks on which 


> dwell the fine deeds of the world. 


She looked at Jean-Paul and drew back 
from him.- Then she asked: 
“Ts it true that your real name is Caudrier?” 
(Continued on page 92) 
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A CHARMING OLD SILVER URN STANDING FOURTEEN AND 
ONE-QUARTER INCHES HIGH, MADE IN LONDON IN 1792 BY 
JOHN ROBINS. THE FORM OF THE URN BEING OVAL. 
ROUND, GREATLY ADDS TO THE DELICACY OF ITS LINES. 


THESE HALL MARKS APPEAR ON THE URN 


London prices. 


Salt Cellars, 


HH] 


LD ENGLISH 
SILVER of 


the purest design— 


rare examples of the 
work of the artist silver- 
smiths of the Georgian and 


Queen Anne periods— being 
free of duty is sold in the New 
York and Chicago Galleries at 
TEA and COF- 
FEE SERVICES, Vegetable Dishes, 
Platters, Candelabra, 


Sugar Castors and other interesting and 
useful objects. N 

REPRODUCTIONS of OLD ENGLISH SIL- 
VER skow all the exquisite handwork of the 
originals—single pieces or complete services. 


it 


Crichton Bros. are delivered 
p 
throughout the United States. 
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manage him from the very first; in fact it 
was a case of sheer desperation, because he 
knew so much and she knew so little 

Mr. Armstrong laughed and settled -the 
Panama over one eye. 

es, she did,” he remarked. 

“Really.” she assured him. 

‘Do you think’ —He almost covered the 
hand that lay upon the fence, almost, but 
didn't, for he suddenly thrust both his hands 
into his pockets—*‘that’s the way to manage 
a man—a sophisticated man?” 

“Well—Ill make you believe it in the 
play’ 

‘Then it’s only theory?” 

Perhaps,” she agreed, I've tried to 
work it out on such common-sense lines! I’ve 
tried to show that love gives every woman 
natural defenses, if she only employs them 
That even when a woman knows so little and a 
man knows so much, she has a great big fight- 
ing chance because—well, because of “that.” 

“But of course I don’t know, and that’s 
what I want to find out. I want to try it out 
down here in this little out-of-the-way place 
and see what I’ve done, learn what other 
people think about it. I know so little my- 
self that—”’ She gave him the look again. 

Mr. Armstrong felt a -mad desire to leap 
the fence, but he controlled it and laughed 
instead. 

Really and truly,’ she assured him, ‘I’ve 
never been anywhere and never done any- 
thing.” 

“But--great Scott! Oh, well—-’’ he sub- 


‘sided helplessly. 


“Perhaps you'll find_I have failed entirely. 
That Dick is horribly unsophisticated, and 
Anne is horribly sophisticated—" 

“Where's the script? demanded Mr. 
Armstrong. “I want to read it.” 

‘*So I have interested you!”’ She clapped 
her hands, and her eves were shining. 

‘““Where’s the script?’’ he insisted. 

“On the table,” she told him, “right before 
your eyes as you enter the door. The door 
is on the latch, and my little house—the Barn, 
you know—is on your way home. You'll find 
cakes in the cupboard if you get hungry— 
they're good, I made them myself—smoke if 
you like, and there’s a Gloucester hammock.” 

It was he who started away this time. 

“Good-bye,” she called.» 

He turned hack. 

“You're not coming? 

“Not for anything in the she an- 
swered. “I wouldn't go through the agony 
of watching you read that script—well, not 
for anything! Besides, I’m on my way to see 
a dear little old lady, an invalid, who knows 
so much—” 

She extended her hand to him across the 
fence, and he lost no time t taking it. 

“Please be hard on me,” she entreated. “‘I 
want to know the ‘honest to goodness’ truth 
from you. I've tried to make Dick know so 
much, but perhaps after all, as I know so 
little, he doesn’t know —anything.”’ 

Mr. Armstrong watched her cross the daisy 
field; waited until she disappeared at a bend 
in the road beyond. Then he turned and 
walked as fast as Fe could to the Barn. He 
found the door on ‘he latch, and the script on 
the table right before his eyes as he entered. 
There was nothing unusual about it, certainly 
nothing to make his fingers tremble as they 
closed upon its crisp pages. 

Then he found that for which he had been 
searching—a name— just underneath the title 
where it very properly belonged. 


R. ROBERT ARMSTRONG. knocked 
the ashes from his pipe and gazed 
through a window out over the blue waters of 
the sea. The sun had gone down in the golden 
West, bathing the world in its glory, but Mr. 
Armstrong didn’t notice; he was unconscious 
of the fact that he looked out over the sea. 
The pages of “*The Woman Who Didn't” 
lay beneath his fingers, and an odd little smile 
tugged at the corners of his mouth. It was 
funny enough! To come to this little out-of- 
the-way place no one ever heard of and stum- 
ble upon the sort of comedy Heineman had 
spent vears searching for. It was crude; yet 
even after all the carpentering and rewriting 
it had had since rehearsals began, its un- 
sophisticated author still skidded occasionally 
in developing’ Dick, putting speeches in his 
mouth no man would utter. But, all said and 
done, it was—-was—great Scott!—it certainly 
was! 

“Does it suit you now?” asked the un- 
sophisticated author. “I put in all the blank- 
blanks and dash- dashes you suggested.”’ 

“Yes, you've improved it immensely,” he 
answered. 

“TI had to rush it a bit, so I would have 
time to make the cakes for you; but I tried 
to get it right. All the—the strenuous things 
you insist Dick would say! Of course I under- 
stand that a man has to swear—sometimes.’ 

He got up and slapped the script upon the 
table. where she was stirring the batter for 
the cakes. | 

“See here, young woman,” he remarked 


severely, ‘“‘you have fixed up some pretty 
startling situations for Mr. Richard. He 
wouldn't mince words, I can tell you. Why, 
Dick's a mun! 

She stopped stirring the batter and favored 
him with the look from under her lashes. 

“Do you know that’s the nicest thing 
you've ever said to me? To think you'll 
admit I've made Dick a man! 

He tried not to notice the Icok. 

“Sometimes I wonder how you've done it— 
you know so little,’’ he remarked. 

She stirred the batter for a mom ent. 

“iW ith your help, my dear friend,” she said 
finally, “that’s how. Dick was only milk and 
water until he fell into your hands.” 

“Nothing of the sort,’ he denied. ‘I've 
only done what any idiot could do. Wait 
until a stage manager gets hold of him!” 

The spoon lagged in the batter. 

“Wait!” she repeated. ‘‘And that’s what 
I’ve done—for years and years!” 

“He'll be on Broadway next winter,”’ Mr. 
Armstrong stated. 

She stirred again for awhile; then came a 
smile which brought the dimple into play and 
did damage to Mr. Armstrong’s resistance. 

“I'm going to pretend to believe you just 
for the fun of the thing,’ she said cheerfully. 


DOZEN impetuous sentences rushed to his 
-* tongue, but he choked them back. It was 
not wise to give them utterance. . 

“You're the original pessimist,” he re- 
marked, and sat down rudely, for she was 
standing stirring the batter. 

“No,” she denied, ‘‘just hard experience, 
my friend. Which I insist has not left me 
bitter. I'm still trying.” 

She buttered the tins and filled them half- 
way with the batter. 

“Why don’t you fill them up?” he asked. 

‘They'll puff over now as it is,’’ she an- 
swered, then added with the proper amount 
of scorn: ‘‘What you don’t know about mak- 
ing cakes!” 

She disappeared into the kitchen with the 
tins, and he filled his pipe again and waited 
impatiently for her return. She came back 
knocking something together in a bowl. 

‘What's that?”’ he wanted to know. 

‘Eggs for the icing,’ she informed him. 

““When-do I get a cake?” 

“To-night after the rehearsal; that is if 
you are very good and don’t call me all the 
names in the calendar because I don’t know 
how to write a play.” 

He put down the pipe, got up and strode 
around the table. 

“Tf you look at me again like that,” he 
said, 

“*Like—what?”’ she asked. 

He thrust his hands into his pockitin and 
strode to a window. 

“That’s rotten scenery we are going to 
have,”’ he complained. 

‘*Be glad we have any!’ she consoled. 

‘“We should have a colonial stairway for 
that third act, and a bay window, and red 
geraniums on the sill; we should—”’ 

““T think I can manage the geraniums,”’ she 
told him cheerfully 

did you ever hit upon the-idea of 
trying it out down here?” he demanded. 
“It’s almost sacrilege.” 

She put down the bowl.. “I think,’”’ she 
answered, ‘“‘the idea came to me the first 
day I saw you down here. You were swing- 
ing along the road there to Third Cliff and 
you were—I mean you looked—so exactly like 
Dick Pendleton the whole scheme came to 
me in a flash! And you can’t deny it was a 
good idea. Look what has happened!” 

99) 

“‘Why, I’ve almost rewritten it these three 
weeks. I could see my mistakes the mcment 
we began rehearsing; the scenes that weren't 
put together right; the mechanics, I think 
they’re called, that Cidn’t work. Why ! never 
should have known you except for—the idea 
of trying it out down here. I would never 
have dared speak to you. 

“Um,” again. 

“Of course that’s purely selfish of me, but— 
I'm quite satisfied.’ 

He turned to see if she were lockirg at 
him, but she was gazing into the bow]; and 
instead of the smile that always brovght the 
dimple into play, there was a little drocp to 
her mouth. He strode back to the table. 

“So am I,” he said. ‘‘And I’m a brvte for 
pestering you with what you—we can't help, 
but I want it to be right even down here.”’ 

“There's no one but myself to dis- 
couraged, if it doesn’t get over,” she re- 

minded him. 

“It will get over all right enough, don't 
you worry; but Heineman—’”’ He brcke off 
suddenly. 

She raised her eyes. ‘‘Heineman?”’ she 
asked. 

The question passed unnoticed. 

“The cast is so—inadequate,’’ he com- 
plained. 

‘You're not so bad,’’ she encouraged. 

‘Thanks,’ he smiled. ‘‘That helps some.” 

(Continued on page 76) 
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TOURING LIMOUSINE 


Designed and built for Mrs. Wilford Arms of Youngstown 
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DELICATELY SCENTED GOLD TIPS 


he Smart woman fads rest for 
BOX DE LUXE OF tywed NAVCS thé T Ga 
1004250. Of CMT Va 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write to 
Dept.MV., 8 floor, 1790 Broadway, New York ,or 
Dept.M.V., 38 Cathcart Street, Montreal, Canada 
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Silk Faille hat 
No. AA in black. navy, 
brown, red, rose, Copen- 
hagen, tan, light 

dark gray. purple, 

salmon, light green, dark 
treen. Made so hat can 
he adjusted snugly with- 
nut the use of hat pins, 
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NYMCO Cencie Finished Sport Hats 


for Sport and Motor Wear fulfill two func- 
tions. They are designed to look smart— 
and to stay that way. at any angle and un- 
der the most trying conditions of Sport use. 
Exclusive with “NYM(CO”’ Hats is the famous 
new “‘Cravenette’’ Finish. which protects them to 
a large extent against the damaging effects of 
moisture. 
The stvle illustrated sells for $4.00. Other styles 
from $1.00 to $5.00. You will find them at the 
leading stores or write us for dealer's name 

NEW YORK MANUFACTURING CO. 

600 Rroadwav. New York, N. -Y. 


ort ¢Motop 
Hats for Women 
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$3.50, $5, $7.50, 
$10 and up. 
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“A beautiful form is better than a 
beautiful face; *** it gives a higher 
pleasure than statues or pictures—it 
is the finest of the fine arts.” 


—Emerson. 


At All High Class Stores 


A complete line for all figures may always be found at the 
Redfern Corset Shops, 510 Fifth Avenue, New York: 19 East 
Madison Street, Chicago: 114 Grant Avenue, San Francisco. 
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And Her 


Name Was 


Mary 


(Continued from page 74) 


“Anne is sweet, even if she can’t act, and 
the others are—well, they're interested and 
sincere. If it gets over in such circumstances, 
think of the triumph. It will be actor proof— 
is that what you called it?” 

‘“*T think there’s such a term,” he admitted. 

Suddenly she picked up the bowl and 
started for the kitchen. ° 

“If you make me burn my cakes over the 
old play,” she paused to say over her shoul- 
der, “I'll never forgive you!” 

He started after her, but only reached the 
doorway. She barred the way. 

she said firmly. Not until! to-night, 
greedy, after the rehearsal; then only if you 
don't call me names.” 

She closed the door in his face. 

“Well, may I write a letter at your desk?”’ 
he requested humbly, through the door. ‘‘It’s 
a business letter, most important, and it 
should be in that New York mail to-night.”’ 

“They are beautifully brown,” she called in 
answer, “‘and look so good.” 


T was all over. The curtain had fallen on 
the last act of “‘The Woman Who Didn't’, 
—fallen on the last of the many encores, to be 
exact— its author had gracefully replied to all 
the extravagances thrust upon her, replied 
with the sweet nothings suited to the oc- 
casion, and the last of the chattering groups 
in the amateur audience had disappeared. 
Behind the curtain, exclamations and the 
usual amateur congratulations had been trans- 
ferred to the dressing-rooms, thence noisily 
down the stage stairs and through the seldom 
used stage-door. Only the whirring motors 
outside still gave evidence of the event this 
little out-of-the-way place had witnessed. 

The playwright’s part in the evening’s en- 
tertainment though was not over. She was 
collecting props, at least those expensive ones 
borrowed here and there for the occasion. 
The leading man, too, still had duties to per- 
form. He was closing windows, and turning 
out Itghts and making the place secure for the 
night. 

‘I’ve heard of janitors making good lead- 
ing men,” he remarked finally, “‘but did you 
ever hear of a leading man making a good 
janitor?” 

“It has been lots of fun, hasn’t it?’’ she 
laughed. ‘‘And I think we'll clear an easy 
hundred. That isn’t bad for a charity, is it?”’ 


“T should say not,’ he answered; ‘got 
some Broadway managers skun a mile. And 


we've introduced a new playwright to the 
world.” 

She turned upon him suddenly. 

‘Please don’t joke,’” she begged. ‘‘I—I've 
got to the breaking point. I want to know 
the truth from you—have I failed?” 

“Cross your heart?”’ she asked solemnly. 

“Cross my heart,” he answered just as 
solemnly. 

“I’m afraid to hope,’ she told him. 
**Everybody said such nice things to me I 
don’t believe them. And now you—! But 
there was a man in the front row—the lord 
knows where he came from—a fat, pompous 
man who grunted every now and then; and 
it sounded as if he grunted approval.” 

“Tt was approval,” he assured her, then he 
added hastily, ‘“‘I’m sure of it.” 

She made creases with her thumb-nail in 
the prompt-book which she held. i 

‘You may not think so,”’ she said at last, 
“but I feel I’ve had my chance. The scenery 
wasn’t so bad after all, and the cast wasn’t so 
inadequate.”’ She raised her eyes to his. “I 
suppose you'll think me silly for saying so, 
but I don’t think any one could have played 
Dick better than you did.” 

‘“‘Dick’s actor proof,’ he smiled. 

She opened her lips to contradict, but 
changed her mind. Suddenly she held out her 
hands, both hands, to him, her eyes shining. 

‘Honestly, you’re a wonder,” she said, 
‘‘and I feel just like kissing you!” 

‘Go as far as vou like,” he encouraged. 

she came back airily. ‘“‘ Will 
you stoop, or shall I climb upon a chair?” 

stoop—”’ 

She tried to take her hands from him, and 
she made an effort to get away, but swiftly his 
arms went around her; another instant and 
he had kissed her. 

“Oh!” Then she sobbed, and buried her 
face in his sleeve. 

“My dear,” he whispered huskily, “don’t 

cry.” 
It was centuries later that the new play- 
wright and the leading man toiled up the 
pathway to the Barn. He carried the lantern, 
while she brought along the prompt-book of 
‘“The Woman Who Didn’t”. Overhead a few 
stars gleamed. 

“May I come in? 
lifted the latch. 

‘Please’ do,” she answered, have the 
cakes for you.” 

He put the lantern down on the table, and 
she put down the prompt-book. 

“T want to talk business with you,” he 
said. ‘I didn’t intend to until to-morrow, 
but now—” Hestrode the length of the room. 


* he asked after he had 


‘There are some things you must know to- 
night.”’ 

She closed her eyes suddenly. 

‘“Suppose we—put it off—’’ 

“No,” he said, ‘‘no more masquerading; 
you must know who I am.” He did another 
turn of the room. ‘‘My name is my own,” 
he laughed, ‘‘but that’s who I am.” 

He took from a pocket a page torn from 
the theatrical section of a magazine, and put 
it on* the table before her. Uppermost was 
an excellent cut of him, and underneath the 
picture was a name, ‘‘ Mr. Robert Dempster.”’ 
Underneath that was a line, ‘‘ Heineman’s 
remarkable young leading man.” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. 

‘Are you going to forgive me?”’ 

“Of course I am,”’ she answered, but her 
lips ‘trembled upon the words. 

“IT should have told you in the beginning, 
but I was here in this little out-of-the-way 
place to escape all that!”’ He indicated the 
page. “I even tore that out of a magazine 
the first day I came to this house to keep 
from being discovered. After rehearsals began 
I was afraid to tell you; I was afraid you’d 
quit, or be self-conscious—” 

“Think of all the things I’ve said to you!” 

been pretty rough on you.” 

“You were helping me,”’ she defended. 

“What about your helping me?” He 
wanted to know. ‘‘Heineman wants your 
comedy for me.” 

‘Then—?” eagerly. 

“Yes, that was Heineman in the front 
row, the fat man who grunted approval. He 
came to sit in cold, calm managerial judg- 
ment—you remember I wrote to him one day 
when you were making cakes for me. Well, 
“The Woman Who Didn’t’ passed, he wants 
it—what’s more to the point he’s got to have 
it—for me. He has been searching for that 
sort of thing for years.” 

‘Really?’ she asked; then she added, “I 


b 


wonder!’ 


HE went to her desk and brought forth a 
letter, which she held out to him. 

‘There, see for yourself! Two little lines 
of refusal, signed by his secretary. Amusing, 
isn’t it?”’ 

‘‘Heineman refused it?”’ he blurted. 

“Yes. Every manager in New York has 
refused ‘it.”’ 

She tried to smile. Mr. Robert Dempster 
Armstrong tried to speak. 

‘Let me tell you everything,” she pleaded, 
“then punish me as you will. I’ve deceived 
you, too; more seriously than you deceived 
me, because you didn’t deceive me at all.”’ 

“T don’t understand—” and he didn’t 
either. 

She clasped her fingers to try to stop their 
absurd trembling and took a long breath. 

“T’ve been four years trying with ‘The 
Woman Who Didn't’, the same old story, you 


know—every Manager, every way, every 
minute. 
“T couldn’t make any one see it; some- 


thing always was wrong. I’ve rewritten it a 
dozen times, trying to make it over to fit 
certain stars. I’ve tried to build up Anne and 
tear down Dick, and I’ve tried to build up 
Dick and tear down Anne. It didn’t work— 
nobody wanted it. Finally I saw you in that 
Jast awful play of yours. You were so exactly 
my idea of Dick Pendleton that—’” She 
caught her breath and went on, ‘“‘I had an 
inspiration—at least I thought I had—I sent 
my comedy to Heineman. Well, Heineman 
refused it!” 

““Tdiot—!”’ 

“One day,” she went on, “I was sitting 
here wondering how I could get to you; just 
how I could interest you, make you notice, 
when I saw you swinging along that road there 
to Third Cliff. I couldn’t believe my eyes. 
But—the whole scheme came to me ina flash! I 
made sure it was really you, then—then—” She 
stopped and covered her face with her hands. 

“Like Anne, no one suspected you, least of 
all, Dick.” 

‘“‘T was so helpless,’ she defended. “‘I knew 
so little.” 

““You knew enough to get me; to interest 
me, make me notice. I’m not sure*you didn’t 
know enough to make me love you; I never 
loved any one before—”’ 

‘‘Not that—cross my heart not that,” she 
denied. ‘“‘I never would—I couldn’t have— 
I didn’t intend—I only wanted the fate of the 
comedy settled!” 

“Well.” he laughed, ‘‘ the fate of the comedy 
is settled. Heineman wants to see you in 
New York to-morrow.” 

“Oh!” happily. 

“But the thing TI want to know is, are you 
going to keep me, like Anne kept Dick, from 
knowing how much you love me?” 

She looked at him from under her lashes. 

““You are so sophisticated,’’ she reminded 
him, ‘“‘and I’m so unsophisticated; you know 
so much and f know so little. Do you think 
I would lose you?”’ she asked him. 

His arms went around her. 

‘“My dear,” he said solemnly, “‘you can’t 
lose me.” 
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Haas Brothers: 


Distinctive Dress Fabrics 


Chip endale — Kittens Ear 


rints Crepe 


FEATURING THE NEW FOULARD DESIGNS THE FOREMOST CONTRIBUTION TO FASHIONABLE SILK FABRICS 


Man choo 


THE NEW CANTON SILK CREPE 


Pulette (hiton 


WITH THE BEAUTIFUL MELLOW FINISH IN THE NEW COLORINGS 


(= elle fi ain 


THE OCOMINANT SATIN 


fsa OF OUT-DOOR SILKS 


Haas Brothers Jabrics be seen at leading establishments» 


HAAS BROTHERS 


Producers of 
Distinctive Dress 


Ay 7 Sifth Avenue New 
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“Four Times 


a Day 


I Reach for Those Bubble Grains” 


So one mother says, and doubtless thousands more do 


likewise. 


In the morning for the breakfast dainty, or to mix with any 
fruit. At lunch-time or supper, for the bowls of milk. 


After school, for hungry children. 


Salt or douse with melted 


but.er, and Putfed Grains are cenfections, 


At other times they are used 
like mnut-meats—used candy 
making or as. garnish for. ice 
cream. Again they are used in 
soups. 

Always they are whole grains 
with every food cell broken. 
Grains steam exploded—putfed to 
eight times normal size. Grains as 
flimsy as snowftlakes—as inviting 
as sweetmeats; yet fitted for di- 
gestion as grains never were be- 
tore. 


Too many people treat Putfed 
Grains like titbits. They serve 
them on special occasions, days 
apart. 

They miss the real advantage. 
Children need more whole-grain 
diet, and this is the ideal torm. 
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Puffed 
‘Wheat 


Puffed 


and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 


Rice 


These are Prof. Anderson’s scientific foods. 


The grains are shot from 


guns. After an hour of fearful heat, a hundred million steam explosions are 
caused in every kernel. Every food cell is thus fitted to digest. 

These are four-fold better foods than whole grains cooked in ordinary 
ways. When they are also so delightful, why not serve them often? 


Puffed Wheat in Milk 
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Three-quarter Swiss 
Armor (1547-49) 


Three-quarter Saxon 
Armor (1530-40) 


N these days of war, when the armament 
of nations has become a matter of the 
most serious consideration, a latent inter- 

est has been awakened in the question of 
ancient arms and armor—representing an art 
now practically extinct. 

Except by connoisseurs, whose understand- 
ing of the subleties and beauty 
of armor construction and ex- 
ecution readily classes it with 
enamels, ceramics, sculpture in 
bronze and even painting, in 
some instances, little is per- 
haps known of armor other 
than in its present-day deco- 
rative uses by the average 
person, although the history of 
the development of arms and 
armor begins with that of the 
human race. 

Generally speaking, under 
the head of arms may be in- 
cluded both weapons of offense 
and defense, while. armor con- 
sists eéntirely of defensive 
equipment. Offensive weapons 
may again be classified rough- 
ly, according to their shape, 
the kind of blow they were in- 
tended to inflict and the man- 
ner in which they were used, 
namely—arms wielded at close 
range, such as axes, clubs, 
maces, all hammerlike arms, 
pointed swords and those with both edge and 
point: daggers, spears, lances and pikes, aiso 
strictly missile weapons, such as darts, 
javelins, et cetera. Defensive armor consists 
of body armor, with protection for the head 


By ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 


(See Ulustrations on paye 33) 


Courtesy of Mr. T. J. Oakley Rhinelander and 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Parade H al f irmor, 
Milanese (X VI. Century) 


Armor 


Complete Spanish 
Parade Armor (1550) 


Complete Armor, 
Maximilian (1510) 


Armor is said by some authorities to have 
had its erigin in Asia where the warm climate, 
together with the love of luxury of its people. 
had so great a tendency to enervate them 
that, in order to be on equality with the 
sturdy races of Europe who considered any 
defense except a shield as a mark of ef- 
feminacy, they were obliged to 
resort to artificial protection. 

Practically all of the Eu- 
ropean armor except plate 
armor, therefore, was - bor- 
rowed from the Asiatics and 
Egyptians, and came into Eu- 
rope through the Greeks and 
Romans until it ultimately 
spread throughout the Con- 
tinent and England. 

Our knowledge of the early 
European armor is necessarily 
confined to medieval paint- 
ings, tapestries, sculpture and 
stone and brass effigies on 
tombs, in which the detail of 
equipment is carried out to an 
astonishing degree. Judging 
from the accoutrements of a 
knight of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. as seen in the Bayeux 
tapestry in which more than 
six hundred figures. appear, a 
complete armor equipment at 
that time consisted of a helmet, 
a hauberk or tunic and a shield 
with a sword or lance, although a mace or 
axe was carried often, or occasionally a bow. 

The coat of mail, which the Normans ca!led 
a hauberk, hung from the neck to the knee 
with loose sleeves covering the elbow. It 


Burganet belonging 
to Henry ITI. of France 


and limbs together with the 
various kinds of shields. Of 
the early examples of armor 
few exist to-day. except in 
museum collections, and then 
not in their complete and 
original condition. This is ac- 
counted for in several ways 
to its neglect and destruction 
by rust after armor no longer 
became a necessity and fire- 
arms were adopted; and toa 
lack of interest on behalf of its 
owners resulting this 
same cause with its ultimate 
breaking up and melting down 
for other uses. 
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“Chapel de fer, 
Spanish (XV. Century) Louis XIV. 


Basinet (XV.C entury) 
said to have been worn 
by Joan of Arc 


Parade casque of 


might be of mail, or woven of 
rings sewn upon leather or cot- 
ton, or of overlapping scales 
of leather, horn or little plates 
of iron sewn to canvas or linen 
in imitation of the scales of a 
fish. Thick cotton or linen, 
padded and quilted, and some- 
times reinforced at the breast 
by a small oblong plate fast- 
ened underneath, was also - 
used under the hauberk. 

The helmet consisted of a 
brimmed and_ pointed cap, 
either of metal or leather or 
even wood framed and covered 

(Continued on page 86) 
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nd think how needlessly | suffered 


witha poor complexion before | discovered 


“When my complexion was red, rough and 
unsightly, 1 was so ashamed that I never 
could really enjoy myself. I imagined that 
people avoided me—perhaps they did! But 
the regular use of Resinol Soap—with a little 
Resinol Ointment just at first—has given me 
back my clear. healthy skin; I wish you'd try 
it! You are sure to enjoy using it.” 


Even the most exacting find Resinol Soap 
delightfully pure and-cleansing. But also it 
contains just enough of that gentle, soothing 
Resinol medication to relieve clogged, irri- 
tated pores, reduce the tendency to pimples, 
and give nature the chance she needs to make 
the complexion clear, fresh and velvety. 


But Resinol Soap is not meant solely to 
improve poor complexions. Its gentle, heal- 
ing medication is just what a good skin needs 
to protect it from the inroads of wind, dust, 
sun and time. 


hair soft, thick, lustrous, and free from an- 
noying dandruff. 


Resinol Soap merits its place among the 
finest toilet requisites. The most costly of 
soaps could not be more delightfully cleansing 
or purer—indeed few fancy soaps can equal 
Resinol Soap in perfect freedom from harsh 
irritating alkali. This permits it to be used 
freely on the most delicate skin. 


A week’s trial should suffice to make Resi- 
nol Soap your favorite. 


The €xcellence of Resinol Soap is so widely 
recognized that to provide it for your guests 
is an indication that their comfort is being 
considered in every detail. 


For a dainty trial-size cake, free, write Dept 38-B, 
Resinol Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Soap 


Used for the shampoo, it helps to keep the — 
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Chic, 


Piguante, 
Delightfully 
French 


CogvueTtre made 
in France only, proclaim 
the last word in Paris Blouse 
Styles. ‘They arenottouch- 
ed by a machine, but are 
strictly hand sewnand hand 
embroidered. Made of the 
best quality Batiste, Voile 
or Handkerchief Linen. 
Cogvuetrte Buiouses can be 
had in all sizes. Each and 
every one of the variety of 
Coguetre Models repre- 
sents an original creation of 
a French Master Designer. 


Ask for Coguetre Biouses 
at your dealer’s, or write 
today for leaflet illustrat- 
ing the many lovely modeis 
in CoguetTre BLousss. 


This label is a guarantee that 
your blouse represents gthe last 
. word in Style and the utmost 
in Quality. 


Grab 
Fashion Com pany 


Importers and Sole 
American Distributors 


392 Fifth Avenue 


at 370th Street 


New York 
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The Wondertul Mission 


of the Internal Bath 


By Walter 


O you know that over three hun- 
dred thousand Americans are at 


the present time seeking free-- 


dom from small, as well as serious, ail- 
ments by the practice of internal bathing? 

Do you know that hosts of enlightened 
physicians all over the country, as well 
as osteopaths, physical culturists, etc., 
etc.. are recommending and recognizing 
this practice as the most likely way now 
known to secure and preserve perfect 
health ? 

There are the best of logical reasons 
for this practice and these opinions, and 
these reasons will be very interesting to 
every one. 

In the first place, every physician real- 
izes and agrees that 95 per cent. of hu- 
man illnesses is caused directly or in- 
directly by accumulated waste in the 
colon; this is bound to accumulate, be- 
cause we of to-day neither eat the kind 
of food nor take the amount of exercise 
which Nature demands in order that she 
may thoroughly eliminate the waste un- 
aided— 

That's the reason when you are ill the 
physician always gives you something to 
remove this accumulation of waste be- 
fore commencing to treat your specific 
trouble. 

It’s ten to one that no specific trouble 
would have developed if there were no 
accumulation of waste in the colon— 

And that’s the reason that the famous 
Professor Metchnikoff, one of the world’s 
greatest scientists, has boldly and spe- 
cifically stated that if our colons were 
taken away in infancy, the length of our 
lives would be increased to probably one 
hundred and fifty vears. You see, this 
waste is extremely poisonous, and as the 
blood flows through the walls of the 
colon it absorbs the poisons and carries 
them through circulation—that’s 
what causes auto-intoxication, with all 
its perniciously enervating and weaken- 
ing results. These pull down our powers 
of resistance and render us subject to 
almost any serious complaint which may 
be prevalent at the time. And the worst 
feature of it is that there are few of us 
who know when we are auto-intoxicated. 

‘But you never can be auto-intoxicated 
if you periodically use the proper kind 
of an internal bath—that is sure. 

It is Nature’s own relief and corrector 
—just warm water, which, used in the 
right way, cleanses the colon thoroughly 
its entire length and makes and keeps 
it sweet, clean and pure, as Nature de- 
mands it shall be for the entire system 
to work properly. 

The following enlightening news arti- 
cle is quoted from the New York Times: 

“What may lead to a remarkable ad- 
vance in the operative treatment of cer- 
tain forms of tuberculosis is said to have 
been achieved at Guy’s Hospital. Briefly, 
the operation of the removal of the lower 
intestine has been applied to cases of 
tuberculosis, and the results are said to 
be in every way satisfactory. 

“The principle of the treatment is the 
removal of the cause of the disease. 
Recent researches of Metchnikoff and 
others have led doctors to suppose that 
many conditions of chronic _ ill-health, 
such as nervous debility, rheumatism, 
and other disorders, are due to poisoning 
set up by unhealthy conditions in the 
large intestine, and it has even been sug- 
gested that the lowering of the vitality 


Walgrove 


resulting from such poisoning is favor- 
able to the development of cancer and 
tuberculosis. 

“At Guy’s Hospital Sir William Ar- 
buthnot Lane decided on the heroic plan 
of removing the diseased organ. <A child 
who appeared in the final stage of what 
was believed to be an incurable form of 
tubercular joint disease, was operated 
on. The lower intestine, with the ex- 
ception of nine inches, was removed, and 
the portion left was joined to the smaller 
intestine. 

“The result was astonishing. In a 
week’s time the internal organs resumed 
all their normal functions, and in a few 
weeks the patient was apparently in per- 
fect health.” 

You undoubtedly know, from your own 
personal experience, how dull and unfit 
to work or think properly biliousness and 
many other apparently simple troubles 
make you feel. And you probably know, 
too, that these irregularities, all directly 
traceable to accumulated waste, make you 
really sick if permitted to continue. 

You also probably know that the old- 
fashioned method of drugging for these 
complaints is at best only partially effec- 
tive; the doses must be increased if con- 
tinued, and finally they cease to be 
effective at all. 

It is true that more drugs are probably 
used for this than all other human ills 
combined, which simply goes to prove 
how universal the trouble caused by ac- 
cumulated waste really is—but there is 
not a doubt that drugs are being dropped 
as internal bathing is becoming better 
known— 


For it is not possible to conceive, until- 


you have had the experience yourself, 
what a wonderful bracer an internal bath 
really is; taken at night, you awake in 
the morning with a feeling of lightness 
and buoyancy that can not be described 
—you are absolutely clean, everything 
is working in perfect accord, your appe- 
tite is better, your brain is clearer, and 
you feel full af vim and confidence for 
the day’s duties. 

There is nothing new about internal 
baths except the way of administering 
them. Some years ago Dr. Charles A. 
Tyrrell, of New York, was so miracu- 
lously benefited by faithfully using the 
method then in vogue that he made in- 
ternal baths his special study and im- 
proved materially in administering the 
bath and in getting the result desired. 

This perfected bath he called the “J. 
B. L.”” Cascade, and it is the one which 
has so quickly popularized and recom- 
mended itself that hundreds of thou- 
sands are to-day using it. 

Dr. Tyrrell, in his practice and re- 
searches, discovered many uniqte and in- 
teresting facts in connection ith this 
subject; these he has collected/in a little 
book, “The What, the Why, the Way of 
Internal Bathing,” which will be sent 
free on request if you address\ Charles 
A. Tyrrell, M.D., 134 West 65th*Street, 
New York City, and mention having 
read this in’ Harper’s Bazar. 

This book tells us facts that we never 
knew about ourselves. before, and there 
is no doubt that every one who has an 
interest in his or her own physical well- 
being, or that of the family. will be very 
greatly instructed and enlightened by 
reading this carefully prepared and scien- 
tifically correct little book—Adv. 
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“MGODON - GLO” 


CREPE 


N exquisite Crepe— 
lustrous — of un- 
surpassed weight 


body—lIn all the 


desired colors. 


Suits —and frocks —for 
Spring are featured at the 
best shops in every city. 
Look for the label. It 


assures genuineness. 


By the yard—T he word 


on the selvage. 


Maker of 


“Fairway” for Sportswear 


“Pierrette” for Sheerwear 
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preserve the deli- 


cate purity of a 
beautiful skin, to win 
back the tender freshness 
of a lost complexion— 
that is the toilet mission 
of the San-T’ox Nurse as 
she smiles up at you from 
some cheerful blue packet 
on your toilet table. 


How many happy, 
fresh-revived complex- 
ions smile back 1n natural 
pinkness to San- Tox Cold 
Cream, whose purity has 
livened and textured the 
ailing skin! 


De Pree 


Shes Your Sentinel of ‘Toilet Purity 


How many sensitive 
faces thank San-Tox 
Velvet Lotion for its 
satined protection from 


chapping winds! 


And what a little touch 
of San-Tox Enchantment 
Complexion Pewder can 


‘mean in the way of skin- 


bloom and fragrance and 
eleganced toilet-charm! 


San-Tox for Purity- 
so equally effective in 125 
San- Toilet and other- 
than-toilet preparations! 
And so fitly symbolized 
by the San-Tox Nurse. 


SAN-TOX FOR PURITY 


Chicago 


CorPrLexton 
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One Hundred in the Shade or 
Ten Below Zero 


fits the time, season and weather—open for summer, 
closed for winter. In its winter form it has every appearance 
of a permanently enclosed coach. 


The superiority of the ALL-YEAR Car is proved in every-day use, 
its leadership is unchallenged. 


Kissel originated the ALL- YEAR idea—its application has been uni- 

versal. But here’s the distinction: the ALL-YEAR Top is built-in, 
not on. Every ALL-YEAR Car is built with the top as a complete unit. 
It differs only from a permanent job in that the Kissel invention makes the 
top removable. 


AR the service range of the ALL-YEAR Car—it 


There are no visible fastenings or attachments—no rattles, draughts or leaks. 
She nt IX 
She flundred Point 


This car of a Hundred Quality Features has met the demands of exacting motorists. Its 
pliant but sturdy Kissel-built power plant, reliable Kissel-built axles and dependable 
brakes, furnish a degree of motoring ability and security equalled by few cars. 


Have your nearest Kissel dealer explain its Hundred 
Quality Features. See him today or write for literature. 


KISSEL MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Hartford, Wis., U. S. A. 
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I~ EW things, to a woman, 
afford greater satisfaction 

than the consciousness of 

irreproachable attire- 


Few garments, tailored to 
order, have quite the distinct 
ion of a SCHWARCZ 
SUIT, COAT or DRESS 


tailored ready for wear- 


MAX M. SCHWARCZ & CO. 


137-141 MADISON AVE-NEW YORK 
“Makers at Wholesale Only 


be beautiful helps 
any woman to win 


any fight” 


OMAN’S desire for beauty 
is natural, but beauty is not 
always Nature’s gift. 


But every woman should obtain 
the measure of beauty to which 
she is entitled, and she can obtain 
it if she will but give her complexion a 
little expert care. To use the various ex- 
cellent and readily obtainable cosmetics is 
good, but to have at one’s command the 
personal services of an expert is far better. 
Elizabeth Arden is personally serving so- 
ciety in New York, Boston and Washington through the Salons she has estab- 
lished in these cities. This service is also at the command of every woman who 
desires to achieve attractiveness and is willing to give a few moments. of her 
time to sending for Elizabeth Arden’s book, “The Quest of the Beautiful,” and 
giving a brief summary of the difficulties she has experienced in treating her 
complexion. 


Realizing the beauty problems of all women and knowing they cannot all come 
to her Salon, Elizabeth Arden gives consultation by letter and suggests indi- 
vidually adapted home treatments. That her system of advising by mail is 
successful is evidenced by her increasing clientele in all parts of the country, 
at home and abroad. It was only the other day that two women from Russia 
came to her Salon, having been told not to fail to visit Elizabeth Arden when 
in New York, and they were most enthusiastic in expressing their enjoyment 
of the Arden Treatments. 


If vou have not found the way to the perfect realization of your desires, 
Elizabeth Arden can undoubtedly help you as she is now helping thousands of 
women who once despaired of ever attaining a beautiful complexion. Follow- 
ing are a few of her famous Venetian Preparations, invaluable for home use. 


IN windows of the leading stores and millinery shops Sent prepaid on receipt of cheque or money order. 

in your city you will find the Aitken sign. Look for it, . VENETIAN SPECIAL ASTRINGENT is finer of texture.” A jar of this infallible 
° ° compounded of rare imported herbs, now corrective is $1. 

and make your selections with complete assurance of get- very hard to get, and it is simply wonder- gpamae eueet SERMONS one 
ti Fifth A Stvl d li its. feeling the effects of unusually hard 
adds to its elasticity, rms sagging mus- » Ski is 
esirable combination. lis out hollows and has a marvellous 
VENETIAN PORE CREAM—*<Not/untjt tonle effect upon, the skim. for 


tried Venetian Pore Cream was I able to 
find anything that would give me. relief POUDRE D’ILLUSION—Gives a peach- 
from unsightly ‘blackheads’,’’ writes a like bloom to the complexion: cannot be 
client. ‘‘Now they have entirely disap- de‘ected in daytime. Exquisitely perfumed. 
peared and my skin is smooth and much Box, $2.50. 


AITKEN, SON & COMPANY _ |. ELIZABETH ARDEN 


| WASHINGTON, D. C., 1147 CONNECTICUT AVE. 


417 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK | BOSTON, MASS., 192 BOYLSTON ST. 
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DISTINCTIVE FURNITURE 
From Berkey & Gay 


T is seldom that you find enamel fur- 
niture so individual, so smart as this 
attractive suite from Berkey & Gay. 


Such a comfortable: little 

rocking chair for you to sit 

in while you knit or do a 
hit of fine sewing 


The interlacing ovals and graceful curves 
are a most interesting conception. In 
dark green, in blue, or in yellow, with an 
enlivening touch of other colors, this suite 
makes a charming, gay little room where 
any woman would feel youthful and light 
of heart. 


One of the pleasantest bits of news about 
this delightful suite is—it 1s not expen- 
sive. You would not feel extravagant if 
you could enjoy its loveliness for only a 
few vears. However, like every Berkey 


(c 


It is fun to wake up in the 
morning when you find 
yourself in a dainty and 
beautiful bed like this one 


& Gay piece, this furniture is so excel- 
lently made that it may be treasured for a 
lifetime, for generations even. 


The best furniture shops have Berkey & 
Gay Furniture. If you have any difficulty 
in finding this furniture, write to us and 
we will gladly tell you where you can see 
our new styles. Berkey & Gay Furniture 
Company, 182 Monroe Ave., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 


Our artists decorate every 
piece by hand 
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Sex Yards 


White Goods 


(Continued from page 31) 


trick, but I didn’t know any thing else would. 
Funny animals, you women! Where dv you 
get it, Miss Duprette?” 

‘What?’ she countered, raising a pair of 
innocent eyes whose sparkle was clouded with 
a haze of nameless incomprehension. 

“That chameleon stuff. You know per- 
fectly well what I mean, too—don’t you? Or 
do you?) Why, Miss Duprette, do you real- 
ize that it actually gives you a different face?”’ 

She smiled uneasily, jerking her eyes in- 
stinctively from one side to the other in search 
of a mirror a motion which took but the frac- 
tion of a second, but which showed neverthe- 
less that she was not entirely poised. Garrett 
continued following up his line of thought. 

“Does wearing a costume like that make 
you feel different, Miss Duprette? I don’t 
believe that a person could change in appear- 
ance, in expression and mannerisms, without 
changing i in some way constitutionally.’ 

“Do I really look different, Mr. Garrett?” 
“Why, if I hadn’t seen you before,’’ said 

the artist, ‘‘and if I was now taking my first 
look at you, I’d say you were a sweet little 
school-girl of eighteen—as if you were just 
out of a convent or something like that.” 

‘**That’s funny,” remarked his visitor, late 
of the not-over-modest black satin dress and 
the not-too-inconspicuous silk calves, ‘‘be- 
cause when I first put these things on, even 
before I looked in the mirror, I sort of felt 
that way myself. It—it scared me a little, if 
you want to know the honest truth.” 

“It’s all part of the psychology of dress, I 
suppose,” said Garrett. “I don’t know much 
about it, but it’s interesting. You’ve been 
into the Beaux Arts bar, haven’t you, Miss 
Duprette—the ladies’ bar?” 

She looked at him, startled. “Sure,” 
finally conceded, ‘‘once in a while.”’ 

“Well, I'd like to know what you think— 
would you walk in there now, dressed as you 
are, and order a drink?”’ 

‘Are you kidding me, Mr. Garrett?” 
“No, I want to know. I’m interested.” 
“Of course I wouldn’t.”’ 

wonder why?” pondered the man. 

“You wouldn't think of doing such a thing 


she 


in a costume like this, Mr. Garrett—not in a 
uniform that really meant something. You 
couldn’t, that’s all.’’ 

“Funny thing,” said the artist. “It’s a 


fact, all right, but it’s too many for me.”’ 


HEN abruptly he stood up, pushed his 

easel rudely aside, pulled a straight backed 
chair under the north light, drew a table up 
next to it, studied the two for a momen: and 
finally gave a satisfied nod of his head. 

“You win, Miss Duprette,’’ he announced. 
“This other thing will have to go over—I 
don't care what happens. You’ve hit just 
the thing I want, and I’ve hit just the mood 
I want, and we won't look aggift horse in the 
mouth. Will vou sit down here, please, and 
we'll start to work?” 

The girl came over and seated herself with- 
out a word, smoothing her white draperies 
primly. But her eyes shone starrily. 

“Do you know why I wanted to put on 
this costume?”’ she finally said. ‘‘ Just simply 
because I wanted to, I think. I saw it, and 
something made me want to put it on. Isn't 
that funny when you come to think of it?” 


‘‘No,”’ returned the artist, ‘“‘it’s not. Not 
when you come to think of it. There—will 


you hold that pose, please?”’ 

And all day long she sat there, except for 
the luncheon recess, looking for all the world 
like a demure little Quakeress in white. Of 
course there were periodical rests, but they 
were of short duration, for Garrett was bent 
on laying out his drawing at that one sitting. 

At half past four he leaned back, drew a 
deep breath, threw down his pencil and called 
it a day. 

‘* All a2” asked the artist pleasantly. 

“Qh, no!’’ Her answer was vaguely im- 
personal, as if she were thinking of something 
else. Then with unerring intuition her eves 
sought out the full length mirror which stood 
in the studio’s farthest, darkest corner, and 
she swept over to it, switching on the electric 
light which hung just above the glass. ‘‘Do 
you know,”’ she said finally, ‘IT rather like my 
looksin this. I almost don’t want to change.” 

“I like your looks in it too,” said Garrett. 

‘Better than in my other clothes?” 

“Much better.” 

“T feel,”’ she sought for a word, and added, 
‘nice. Do you know what I mean?” 

“T think so,” the man said gravely. 

“By the way, Miss Duprette,”’ he broke in 
casually, his tone entirely professional, ‘‘I’ve 
got another bathing girl to tackle next week 
and I think. you might do for it. The only 
thing I want to make sure of is your knees— 
I didn’t see them, you remember.”’ 

She gave him the startled look of a wild 
animal surprised; then a flood of color suf- 
fused her face, and without a word she gath- 
ered her skirts about her and darted straight 
for the dressing-room, slamming the door. 

Garrett lit a cigarette, but did not smile. 

A quarter hour later the dressing-room 
door swung open. “I’m sorry, Mr. Gar- 
rett,”’ said the voice of Stella Duprette, “‘but 


you surprised me. I guess I had myself hyp- 
notized there for a couple of minutes. I really 
must have thought I was somebody else.” 
Then, after a pause: “‘Gee, but I hate to get 
out of these clothes! I don’t know why.” 

‘Aren't you dressed yet? You'd better 
hurry, because I’m going to close up pretty 
quick. I have to catch a train.’”’ ‘He lit 
another cigarette, peering solemnly out of 
the window as he smoked it. 

He turned presently at the sound of a half 
hysterical laugh behind him and looked once 
more upon the Stella Duprette of the morn- 
ing, short skirt, curve-revealing bodice and 
all. She pirouetted in the center of the studio, 
bent and caught her skirt in her hands. 

‘*Want to see ‘em now?” she asked. 

“No,” said Garrett, ‘“‘I don’t need to now.” 

“All right, I should worry,” chanted his 
visitor gaily. ‘‘What time do you want me 
here in the morning?”’ 

‘“‘Nine-fifteen sharp,”’ said the artist. 

As the girl turned away and started for the 
door, Garrett thought he saw her cast a single 
fleeting look, which might have been of long- 
ing or regret or goodness Knows what, toward 
the little dressing-room where lay the white 
linen uniform with its blood red cross. 

The telephone rang, and as it did so Garrett - 
suddenly remembered the impatient art editor 
who had been due at five o’clock. The artist 
laughed without joy. There would be an 
argument, of course, but he would be able to 
put the fellow off somehow. He was going to 
give the rest of this week to the Red Cross 

ster exclusively—and to what Stella Du- 
prette would have described as a hunch of his 
own. For Garrett had a presentiment. 

He was waiting for the girl the next morn- 
ing when she came into the studio—breezed 
in, might perhaps be a more accurate term to 
use—black satin dress and white stockings in 
eye-compelling contrast. 

‘Little nursie’s on time,’’ she mocked, and 
gave a short laugh. “I suppose you want to 
start right away,” she added. 

“Tf you’re all ready, Miss Duprette.”’ 

“Oh, I’m ready enough, all right, just as 
soon as I tumble into that.”’ She jerked her 
head toward the dressing-room. 

“Do you know,” she broke out finally, 
‘“*that thing sort of has my goat. Gee, I even 
dreamt about it. I don’t get myself at all, 
Mr. Garrett. I used to wear one of the things 
in a little act I was in a couple of years ago— 
that’s why I knew how it went, I guess, al- 
though mine was quite a bit different—but it 
never hit me the way I felt yesterday. And 
last night, after I’d got to bed—it was funny.” 

“What was it, Miss Duprette?”’ 

“Oh, nothing! I don’t know.” 
were evasive. ‘‘Say, let’s get to work.”’ 
turned abruptly into the dressifig-room. 


Her eyes 
She 


OME minutes later the artist heard the girl 
speak. He started, for obviously she was 
not speaking to him; her voice was low and 
her words came out as if they might have been 
the body of a sigh. Later it occurred to him 
that she must have been addressing her own 
self in the glass. 

“It’s wrong for me to look as sweet as 
that,’’ was what she said. 

That morning (for the line work had been 
blocked in the day before) Garrett began lay- 
ing in his masses, doing them first in flat, 
transparent wash in order to build up gradu- 
ally the final full depth of color and tone; 
then taking up by itself each component part 
of the composition, touching in high lights, 
shadows and true color values. Little by 
little, minute by minute, the drawing began 
more and more to look like something. The 
head was practically finished by early after- 
noon; then came the work upon the hands. 

Throughout the morning, carefully holding 
both pose and expression, the girl in the snowy 
white draperies had perforce kept silence, but 
now she was free to talk. This was what 
Garrett had been waiting for, working vehe- 
mently to hasten the time. He continued 
painting for a while; then, framing his words 
with deliberation, he asked a question. 

“‘Miss Duprette,” he inquired of the ma- 
donna-like figure sitting tranquilly before him, 
‘*yvou didn’t really mind last evening, did you, 
when I asked you to show me your knees?”’ 

“T—really I’d rather you wouldn’t—talk 
that way—just now,”’ the gir! stammered out. 

“T know, Miss Duprette,” he persisted, 
“but it was a perfectly natural question, in 
the course of both our businesses. You even 
offered to give a demonstration later, you re- 
member. And when you first came in yester- 
day you said you posed for full figure.” 

‘‘T know it,” she faltered, ‘‘but I feel dif- 
ferent now—somehow. I rather wish I hadn’t 
—said those things, you know. I—you see— 
oh, I can’t explain! It’s the way I feel.” 

Later she took up the subject again, speak- 
ing so softly that he had to strain his ears to 
catch her words. ‘‘I don’t seem to feel as if 
I was posing,” she said dreamily, “‘or as if 
did that—or other things—for a living. It’s 
as if that was another girl.’”’ She made a wry 
face. ‘“‘I don’t like her much, when I think 
of her. I’d rather be me.” 

(Continued on page 84) 
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At dance or dinner =| 
The most delightful danc- = 
dinner décolleté—both have | = VW, 
an added charm from the rs For Her Birthday or Anniversary = Le, purchase 
1 occasional use of = The gift exquisite of Toiletware. Unrivaled by even the richest of = from individuals 
= ancient tusk ivory is Ivory Py-ra-lin. In it are expressed the noblest = ; 
thoughts of American art and manufacture. The pattern Du Barry, OC 
an S Ss = illustrated, is an alluring conceit. = * 
= All better shops of your community show wh iy Pry = 
J j ) = may buy either a complete set in handsome case of Du Pont Fabrikoi = 
1 ] a tory = (shown), or a selection of articles, filling in as convenient. = DIAMONDS: PEARLS 
Ep = It is important to look for the name stamped on every piece of = EMERALDS: RUBIES 
This standard toilet accessory = genuine Ivory Py-ra-lin. Illustrated brochure upon request. = SAPPHI RES anda 
removes tem- = = other precious Stoned 
porarily. no safe way = 
to do it permanently.) = The Arlington Works = ALSO N 
the depilatory. At your own drug: = ee u ont e emours O. a and SILVERWARE 
=| 725 Broadway New York  |E 
1104 Chestnut St ihc “ee - ~ POSSESSION OR IN TRANSIT 
Makers of “Mum”? BANK REFERENCES 


“THE SLIPPON” and 
“THE IMPORT SPECIAL” 
THE USUAL $250 KIND 


at $1.00 doz. 


ai... 


=| French 
Hair- Nets 


‘ cap shape 
‘The Slippon hair _nets, 
made and patented in France. 
Self adjusting and invisible, 
with hand meshed edge, grad- and straight back in_ close 
uated to need but a hair-pin mesh and full size. Quality 
or two for entire net. | | best obtainable. 
: We are sole agents in America 
for these French made hair-nets. 
Black, all shades of brown, light or dark auburn; light cr dark ash blonde; 
light or dark blonde. Postpaid anywhere. Every net guaranteed. 
White or grey hair nets in “Import Special” or “Slippon” cap 


Philadelphia C 
‘Walnut at 13%: 
Centrally located 
Distinctive service 


Excellent cuisine 
Room with 50 


“The Import Special” $2225 


over net with round front 


shape, $1.50 a dozen. Mention color and shape when ordering. ® 
IMPORTERS GEORGE ALLEN, Inc. Established 1829 
Rue Bleue 3, Paris 1214 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 
Mme. Rose Suggests 
A Real Spring Economy 
The materials in your old-fashioned 
gowns are now worth double or triple 
what they were originally. 
MME. ROSE can take Don’t buy a _ shoddy Made - U.S.A. 
own—real old sturd At all Good Shops 
THEY ‘ fashion them _ into per Nevvatare and F airytex 
4 
~~ AID NATURE up - to - the - minute send your cone are two good and relia ble 
B Wrinkle Eradicators tat her Van Raalte Nets, made 
or of — in all colors to meet all 
tt a 
mar your beauty while you steep. They are net demands. 
absolutely harmless—simple and easy to use If the price quoted ir not entirely satisfactory gowns 
—a toilet ity. Mad two styl , E. & Z. Van Raalte 
Frowners for between Eradieaters will be returned to you express prepaid. 5th Ave. at Pe N. ¥.C 
.. 5O0c., and $1.00 Orders akers of Van Raalte Vetls 
. c “Dressing bad M M E. R O S E, I nc. \ sent to us LooK for this little 
“dealer is. out, ‘sent direct, Gowns Reconstructed > | ticket on each 
ame of peice AND MADE TO ORDER. will | 
Women) Telephone Special. | 
1792 East 68th $., Cleveland, Ohio. Vanderbir2771 13 West 39th Street, New York rates. | 
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Six Yards.of White Goods 


with so little time to work? 


be AA =85= “How do you mean, me?” asked Garrett. all peculiar. Then suddenly he jumped at 
“Me, that’s all.’ She started at her own the sound of his door-bell. 
- 4} words. “I mean the me I can’t seem to help The girl came in slowly, almost cautiously. 
Oy (ew: feeling I am—in these,” she added. | Behind her followed a plump, rather sleek sort 
= “Let's rest,” he said quickly. ‘Better of man, much overdressed and overgroomed. 
‘5 c= stand up and relax, Miss Duprette.”’ “Mr. Garrett,”’ she was saying, ‘I'd like to 
éec. x66: “That’s not my name.” present Mr. Sanderson.’’ The man smirked. 
30 = >= “What is your name then?” he asked. “I’m sorry, Mr. Garrett,”’ the girl continued, 
— She buried her face in her hands. ““Oh, I “‘but I was detained. I just came in to tell 
Us, es don’t know! Oh, I don’t know!” she moaned. you that I wouldn’t be able to pose to-day.”’ 
In some way Garrett was half ready for 
= = E helped her rise and led her to the win- this, if not for the sleek personage in the 
Vs IS dow with its faint suggestion of a breeze. background. 
WOH “Poor kid,” he said, *‘ you're tired.” “But the drawing!”’ he expostulated. ‘“‘It 
¥ . She shook her head. “It used to be Dun- will be ruined if I don’t have vou for just one 
ning,’ came her reply. ‘I thought I was too more day. You know that yourself. Even 
t~e= TU good for it—it wasn’t Frenchy enough.” a few hours will help to finish the head and 
= a: 3 Shall I call you that?’’ Garrett suggested. hands—I can fake in the costume details— 
oll ay “Please. It'll be the first time in five years you'll give me that much, please—won’t you?”’ 
J] ue —more than that, I guess. Say, I’m rested. The girl turned to her escort. 
ey “9 Let’s get to work again.” “T told you so,” she argued. ‘‘Won’t noon | 
NU) Wy “All right, Miss Dunning.” do? I couldn’t leave Mr. Garrett flat; it 
, She smiled gratefully and resumed her pose wouldn’t be professional.” 
Su: LE in silence. The artist once more took up his The man sulked. ‘All right,” he finally 
5 < brush and peered at the drawing before him. mumbled, “I'll be back at twelve-thirty sharp. 
Kh to= . But it was some time before he remembered to We can’t waste any more time than that. All 
a oe moisten the soft bristles in water at his hand. right. Be good to yourself. Pleased to of met 
' Perhaps two hours went by before the girl you, Mr. Garrick.”” He backed out with a 
spoke again. bearlike surliness of courtesy. 
“You're giving this poster to the Red Cross, 
aren't you, Mr. Garrett?’’ she began. sorry,” said Garrett, his voice express- 
ae iW mean, you're not being paid for it, are you?” | ing a far deeper disappointment than he 
“Yes, I’m giving it.” He made his reply meant to show, ‘but I do need you very much 
slowly, not knowing what was to follow. to finish up, Miss Dunning.” 
— “Then I am going to give my time!” “Don’t call me that,’’ she snapped. “I 
“Why, that’s absurd,” he broke out. never meant you to call me that.’’ 
ae awfully nice of you, but I won’t hear of it. I “I’m sorry, Miss Duprette. I didn’t mean 
8 knew I'd have to use a model when I offered to offend you. Is that all right? And now I 
— the drawing, and I simply figured that she’d guess we'd better start right in, hadn’t we— 


be part of my contribution. It’s little enough 
at that for an able-bodied man—although I 
can’t go myself. I—lI’d do that if I could.” 


‘‘T suppose I have to get into that darn 
costume,”’ she sneered. ‘‘Gee, how I hate it! 
It won't get me this time though, take it 


w/, 


don’t care,”’ proceeded the girl, want 
if =" to feel that I’ve given something too.” from me. That’s why I brought Aim here.’’ 
— “Forget it,” said Garrett. He knew he She opened the dressing-room door. “It 
3 =;- would be worsted if the conversation were al- won’t get me this time,” she muttered. | 
=—g :@2= lowed to go on in its present course. But Garrett stared after her, his jaw set, a grim 
» =e when he announced the next rest, the last for light in his eyes. - 
= the day, his visitor surprised him. “It won’t, hey?” he challenged between his 
2s= Ys “‘T’ve been thinking, Mr. Garrett,’’ she said, teeth, speaking so the girl could not hear. 
AY) 3(0; “thinking about doing something for some- ‘‘ Well, we'll just see if it won’t.”’ He turned 
> — body—for the country in this war. I never to the telephone and quietly called a number. 
= thought about it much before. Do you think The artist was standing by the easel, watch- 
a: =: I could—do you think I could get into the ing her, as she came out of the dressing- 
2 =f. Red Cross—and get to wear this uniform as room; and the change that had already taken 
a5 =? my very own? Work in it?” place in her made him catch his breath. She 
“IT don’t know.” He was puzzled as to’ was trembling so that she could scarcely walk 
+ ey what to say. ‘‘ You have to be a nurse, you and her face was blanched as pale as the uni- 
= = know, and that takes three years, I think. form she wore. Her curls too, the curls that 
a 2 ‘iy Or you might get some clerical job.” had clustered so jauntily about her forehead, 
WE we) “Do you think they’d let me work while now hung damp and limp from beneath the 
7] =i I was tearning to be a nurse?” white band of her cap, while the moisture 
s. te “I’m pretty sure they would.’”” He was_ stood out in beads upon her face. 
r — now clearly off his feet. “Don’t say anything to me,”’ she shot out 
‘Over there—at the front?” she demanded. at Garrett’s look. ‘‘Leave me alone, please, 
“T don’t know,” he said. ‘“‘But we I'll beall right ina little while.”’” She dropped 
S 1/5 find out.” into the straight backed chair of her pose. 
= = She caught her breath, her eyes shining The artist busied himself strictly and 
1 Hi=s:s with rapture. self-evidently with his pencils and brushes, 
«oe Wine sorting them out carefully (a thing he never 
OW : ROSS) AFIER the day’s work was over it wasall in the world needed to do) and painstakingly 
== =< Garrett could do to get the girl to gointo preparing a whole set of washes at once, ig- 
B= Te the dressing-room and change back to her noring the fact that they would all be dry by 
w= Sage own clothes. She stood before the long mir- the time he could use them. After some min- 
=e us =e . ror in the studio corner gazing wistfully at utes he glanced toward the girl. 
== Cis its brave red badge of service. was a little bit dizzy. I—I’m ready whenever 
S= == “T don’t want to go back to that other you are.” 
=e ‘ ; 4 Ft thing,” she insisted over and over again. He arranged her hands and tugged at the 
== [t 1s our intention to make for se: “T’m afraid. {[’m afraid.” white draperies until he had them exactly as 
= { \)): women, clothes which are sim- a But at last when she had encased her lithe he wanted. ‘‘Hold that,’ he commanded. 
= le, bud eh Teer ch : so figure once more in its snug covering of sug- For twenty minutes he kept her rigid while 
=, ple, but very, very charming =\5 gestive black satin she promptly returned to his brush flew back and forth. ‘Then he 
=Ya= =ey the mirror and again faced herself. She suddenly called a rest. 
= wee oow. wheeled slowly, observing the effect over one The girl stood up without a word and made > 
ee = shiny, rounded shoulder. straight for the full length mirror in the cor- 
=\6= EY] ‘‘Darned if I know which is me,” she pres- ner. For perhaps an unbroken two minutes 
=%6): ae ently said. ‘‘The other seems sort of like a_ she eyed herself, not moving a muscle. Then: 
== — dream—too good to last.. I guess they don’t “Oh, it zs me!”’ she exclaimed, “it zs me. 
~-5e — come that soft and sweet except in the mo- Isn’t it, Mr. Garrett, isn’t it?” 
at: a0. vies.” She wheeled again, while Garrett He looked her straight in the eyes. “It 
== alt, watched her as a doctor watches a patient in certainly is, Miss Dunning,” he said. 
delirium. ‘‘I don’t know,”’ she laughed, ‘‘I’m “‘Miss Dunning!” she echoed. 


not such a bad-looking babe at that.’’ She She came over and stood before him, very 


| 
_— 
pers 
iC) 
= 


eos: & e =a% faced the man. ‘Same time to-morrow?’’ little and sweet and girlish in her garments 
at cs He merely nodded. of white, despite the pallor of her face; and 
She looked down at her skirt, a sudden new then it was that he saw the.effort it was cost- 
= light in her cag can see ing to hold tears. 

=F =; through if I pull it tight across,’ she jeered, “You won’t let him take me away, wi 
Sst — and suited the action to the word. Then she you, Mr. Garrett?’’ She shivered convul- 
tet be = e artist remained standing where he was, was going to take me away—to-day. e!’”’ 
—— Fi urriers and Ladies Tailors =e: staring straight before him into space through “IT won’t let him take you if you don’t want 

of an hour later to £0.” said Garrett as steadily as he could. 
:, ys is 7 : efore he start omeward. e girl was gazing piteously ore her, 
ee 8 10 West 36th St., aW4 Next morning Garrett awoke with a sense _ her fingers clenched between her knees, her 
== 47) «oof impending crisis. So strong was it that he arms stiff and straight, so she did not hear the 
ross New York 4.4} bolted his breakfast and hurried to his studio _ click of a latch; nor did she see the artist turn 
Suse | $44) far earlier than usual, being possessed with a suddenly toward the entrance of the studio 
="p= Eee vague feeling that things would go better, and raise a warning finger swiftly to his lips. 
sa-= ripe} somehow, if he were there on the spot. Nine “T don’t want to go with him—I don’t,” 
=b= eeizg} o'clock came and went; so likewise did quar- _ she supplicated. ‘I don’t know why I did 
== ei} ter and half past. But no girl appeared. At _ it, except that the other me hates this me so. 
=as= F<¥ $4} nine-forty-five he was disgusted with himself I almost didn’t come at all to-day, except that 
y+ for becoming so wrought up oversuchataw- I couldn’t leave you flat. I was scared— 


scared of this uniform—scared of the way it 
sweeps me off my feet, changes me, thrills 
(Continued on age 95) 


; dry affair; it never paid an artist, he reflected, 
to become interested a whit in the past, pres- 


ent or future of a mere model. They were 


OF 
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> “THE FOOTWRAR OF THE 


When this phrase - 

stamped on a ANNOUNCING 
: corset, you may A NEW, SPRING, 
) be sure that the FASHION MODEL 


maker has put 
into it the most Outs 
expensive and 


efficient of all ALL-OKVER 
bonings. GRAY 


NHOTYM 


\e 


also _that the 
other materials 


he uses are of Medium shade gray. Ultra fashionabl:. 

the same high Height inches from ground. Ozher 
combinations in two-t J 

order of merit. effects at $8.50 


mM = It is quite likely g 


WELT SOLES v/ 
WOOD TRENCH ¥ 
HEELS 
> 


Mail orders promptly filled IMPORTER 


OCONNOR & GOLDBERG 


REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO Exchssive 
and Millinery 


Q 


} 130 West 45th Street 


~< 
‘ 
Mave YOU 
A Smart, 
Youthful 
Figure? 
nats Then let t lat figure “be 
. as supple ahd beautiful 
as Nature ‘intended it 
KX to be. Relieve yourself 
of the restfaints of the 
iff corset and the 
shoulder-strapped bras- 
the new 
reedom of these sup- 
“Even Better Than Ports, ‘especially 
ma °9 for the youthful figure. 
I Get in Paris” eerie 
BRASSIERE $2.50 
dainty 
ace, atin an 
en of the stage—the cream that has ; Crepe de Chine, in pink 
st all competition for over 15 years. "2 or white. Stays up with 
Because—it is made from beneficiai oils, “ nothing whatever over 
perfumed like a flower; guaranteed free the shoulders (as illus- 
from animal fats or injurious chemicals. J trated). Ideal for day or evening wear. State 
or direct, postpaid, with a oney bac you 410 The “DIANA” GIRDLE $3.50 
if you don’t like it’’ guarantee. 25-10 Excellent for the uncorseted figure (illustrat 
: ed). Won ert y com ortable, shapely an 
F. KEELING & CO. Dealers write for Display Plan | street or athletics. 
Rockford, Ill., Agents _ Also in Brocade, $2.50; Tricot, $1.50. 
State waist measurement taken over corset 
SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


Both ($6 value) for $5.00. Send check or 


money order. 
Descriptive booklet upon request. 
The New “Transformette 
Dressed with water-wave 


LOUISE GREENWOOD 
Originator 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
_ Price $15.00 in Plain Shades 
We are the originators of 


the ‘‘Transformette,” the 
new light-weight hair piece, 
made to take the place of 
the transformation, and at 
less than half the cost. Is most becoming and 
may be worn with high or low head dress. 
Made of natural wavy hair—20 inches long— 


| 
first quality; it covers the entire top and sides a ; 


of the head. concealing grey and faded hair and | ? ‘ . 

aly hair. Don t Cut the Cuticle 
sen ead measure- Pin Curls $1.00 a Pair E the Simplex Method of Home Manicuri 

ment when ordering, ‘Aseures quick and perfect results, 


Are Your Hands Older 
also sample of hair, cut 
Semple 


Than Your Face? 
is, from that part of the ; 
PATE hair you wish matched. | 
MANICURE PREPARATIONS 
: | At all Stores 
| Simplex Sample Manicuri 


“Health-glow”—Water-proof Rouge features and add grace 

( RISE Color of rich, glowing tlood. Com- and beauty to any 
sisting of Cuticle Remover, Nail Polish, Nail 


99 


CREAMED CHICKEN A LA KINC 


HEN entertaining, when the maid Mm 
is out, when you’re hungry for 
something dainty and delicious, Chef- 

service, our Chef, is at 
your service. Ask your 


grocer ay. 
Write for booklet. 
= PurityCross,Model Kitchen 
Reute 2J, Orange, J- 


pounded in oils. Protects the skin. coiffure. Plain shades 


Applied in morning lasts throughout 
: **The Friend of the day. Tube form in fancy case for $1.00 a pair. Grey, | : 
LOWELL, MASS. Middle-age shopping bag, 65c. Sample tube, 10c. $1.50 a pair. Enamel, Nail Whitener, Orange Stick, Emery Board, 


_glso Booklet of Home Manicuring Lessons. Send 12 


A STIMULATING POMADE FOR AGING HANDS 
Postpaid $2.00 Bertha-Burkett Company, Cents to pay for postage and nacking. 
Dept. A. Booklet 22 West 39th Street New York City Dr.W.G.KORONY 133 S. Fifth, Louisville, Ky, 
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American Hard Rubber Co. 
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‘SPECIA 


ERGDORKE 
OODMAN 


616 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


SPRING FASHIONS 
for Gndoor and Outdoor Wear 


emphasizing the 
simplicity and 
becomingnedss for 
which the styles 
of this house are 
so well knowro 


| CSowns - Ouit> 
~ Coats 
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Arms and Armor 


(Continued from page 78) 


Armor of Sir James 
Scudamore (155°) 


with metal, its 
principal char- 
acteristic being 
the guard, which 
was intended to 
protect the nose Pole Arm = of 
brow from” State Guard of 
the swinging 

sword cut Louis XIV. 
which well 
completely  dis- 
guisedthe wearer. The he!met 
was laced under the chin, and 


Gothic war armor 
(Italian 1460) 


Armor Duke of 
Lorraine (1550) 


made in imitation 
of the elaborately 
fluted German 
fashion of the 
period, with its 
puffs and slashes 
and even to the 
texture of the 
material. 

The armor 
then (1500 to 
about 1550) was grooved and 
the edges became ultimately 


Venetian Pole 
Arm (XVI. 
Century) 


under it the knight often wore — rounder and supposedly 
a hood of mail, or quilting, Half Armor of Duke stronger. The sollerets, which 
which covered the top of the of Alva (Italian in the Gothic armor that pre- 
head, the ears and the neck, 1570) ceded were pointed, now be- 


and !eft the chin free. A close 

coil, or cap, of some soft 

material was probably worn under this to 
protect the head from the fretting of the 
metal helmet. In most cases the legs of the 
knight of this early date are shown unpro- 
tected, except by heavy hose or leg bands. 

Although an age of riding and warring, the 
twelfth century marked but little change in 
the character of the armor or type of weapons 
used. Of thirteenth century arms only a few 
fragments remain of the original material used, 
and again we are forced to rely upon the 
painting and sculptured orna- 
ment of the period for authentic 
detail. 

But it was in the fourteenth 
century, when-chivalry was at 
its height, that the art of the 
armorer and weaponsmith ad- 
vanced. At its beginning we 
see knights. still clad in chain 
mail with no visible plate; at 
the end, the knights were often 
locked in plate from head to 
foot with no mail showing ex- 
cept the edge of the camail or 
wide collar of chained mail, 
laced to the helmet or basinet 
and the edge of the mailshirt. 

he armor worn then in tour- 
neys, or tilts; was especially 
made for this purpose, and was 
very heavy and:strong, with a highly polished 
surface to divert the lance thrust, and pole 
arms were elaborately ornamented. The desire 
for a better defense than a steel cap and 
camail, and one less cumbersome than the 
great helm in which the knight rode half 
stifled and blinded, introduced as a fighting 
headpiece the basinet with a movable visor 
with openings for seeing and breathing. 

Beside the hauberk, other coats for pro- 
tection were worn; often three, the surcoat 
being worn over the hauberk, but these dis- 
appeared from use at the end of the fourteenth 
century. 

At the approach of the fifteenth century the 
harness or armor gained in perfection of line 
and rich detail. The shield gradually disap- 
peared, and no mail was seen until again at 
the end of the century. Small plates were 
used as a substitute to cover each point of 
weak defense, the sword arm carrying the 
smaller plate. These plates were necessarily 
so adjusted and tagged onto the armor as to 
allow for the free movement of the wearer 
and were made in various shapes. 

The sixteenth century represented the last 
important epoch of armor-making, and an 
elaboration of workmanship that was more 
that of the goldsmith than the armorer. This 
made up for the loss of the medieval sense of 
line. Engraving, niello (or ornamenting with 
black outlines in a grooved delicate tracery 
upon the surface of the metal); gold inlay and 
beaten ornament were common methods of 
enrichment. Great plumes of ostrich feathers 
flowing from the helmet indicated the leaders 
of war, and armor assumed the appearance of 
the fashion in ordinary dress, ‘such as the 
broad-toed shoes or sollerets of Henry VIII., 
and in the Maximilian armor, which was 


Breastplate by Pau- 
lus de Negroli(1540) phael, Michelangelo, Diirer, 


came round and in some in- 
stances were said to have 
measured six inches across at the toe. The 
horse, too, was as well protected as its rider 
by a frontal, its neck by crinets, its breast 
by a heavy metal apron and its back by heavy 
plate with curved edges, which flared on 
either side of the hocks. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury horse equipment was rare, although when 
complete included even leg armor. 

The panoplies of the tournaments were thus 
of the most elaborate and costly nature, and 
could only be indulged in by the very rich. 

he knights were usually persons 
of birth but not always, the 
lower ranks. being sometimes 
raised to the honor for extra- 
ordinary bravery. The cost of. 
sustaining a knight’s equipment 
and mount was so great, how- 
ever, that only the very richest 
persons in spite of ‘their rank 
could maintain the expense 
which was thus bestowed upon 
them by the court. The respon- 
sibilities of knighthood were 
often evaded for this reason 
where it was possible to decline 
the honor. 

Great painters such as Ra- 


Leonardo, Cellini and Holbein 

made designs for armor, and the 
armorer was regarded in high favor in both 
camp and court and. won generous remunera- 
tion for his labor. His work was carefully 
tested and bore, when finished, his mark or 
those of his guild. Strength and the mini- 
mum of weight combined with beauty of sur- - 
face and line, and were the points most con- 
sidered. The armorer’s art was brought to 


- its perfection during the period between 1450 


and 1530. 

Toward the end of the sixteenth century 
when, because of the development of firearms, 
armor became so heavy not to say dangerous, 
it is not surprising that with the approach of 
the seventeenth century it disappeared from 
use entirely. These later examples bear the 
bullet test and in most cases show a deep 
indentation made in the center of the breast- 
plate or in the center back. Often an en- 
graved design was drawn around it, but these 
marks were necessary as the positive proofs 
of the security of the suit. 

It is not surprising, considering the dif- 
ficulty of keeping armor from rusting, that 
with the advance of time some of the finest 
specimens have been destroyed and have dis- 
appeared. During the French Revolution 
priceless pieces of armor were broken up and 
sold by weight to be made into horseshoes 
and pikes, and the storerooms of royal palaces 
were also stripped of their armor to be con- 
verted into similar uses. 

The William H. Riggs’ Collection, there- 
fore, now owned by the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, together with the other collections, 
as shown in the illustrations accompanying 
this article, represent a lifetime of painstaking 
search for authentic examples, many of which 
are of historical interest and have an accumu- 
lated value of millions of dollars. 
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DANERSK FURNITURE has _ been 
planned to fill a very definite human need 
—the craving for individuality in form 
and color. It possesses the greatest pos- 
sible interest and in proportion to 
its cost because each -piece is finished for 
the one who buys it. 

Our whole equipment of factories, fabri: 
department and upholstery shop is organ- 
ized to give rapid service in working out 
lovely interiors for single rooms or the 
whole house direct with our customers. 
Consultation and advice given without 
obligation to purchase. 


Send for valuable catalog 
or call at exhibition rooms 
ERSKINE - DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 West 47th Street NEW YORK 
First Door West of Fifth Ave., 4th Floor. 


In My 
Ladies’ Boudoir 
for over 50 years 


LAIRD’S 
BLOOM 
of YOUTH ae 


Imparts to the skin a 
softness and tint so 


much desired. 


Price 75c 
At all Drug and Dept. 


Stores, or by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. 


Laird’s Bloom of Youth Co. 
62 Clif St.. N.Y.C. 


For STOUT WOMEN 
Correct Corsets 


Scientifically de- 
signed to reduce 
the figure and 
give it the de- 
. sired trim, grace- 
\ful -lines. We 
\have served over 
ftwo hundred 
thousand _ stout 
women and 
therefore know 
thoroughly the 
S requirements of 
the stout figure. 
Prices Very Moderate 


THREE STORES 


New York, Chicago 
and Detroit 


If you can’t call, write to Dept. H. 3, New York 
address, for our latest style book ‘“MODES.’’ 


Lane Bryant, 21-23 W. 38th St., New York 
DETROIT CHICAGO 
255 Woodward Avenue 17 North State Street 


MONEY BACK 


That Entire Line 
THE TRIAD SWITCH 


3 complete switches; welght 
2% ounces; 22 Inches long; 
may be separated. 

THREE GUARANTEED 


QUALITIE 
Extra sin. 25 #£xSpecial $8.00 
Standard $2.85 Greys Extra 


Write for our FREE CATALOG of 


Guaranteed Hair Goods 
Transformations, Switches, Wi Curls, etc. 
our S AND WIGS FOR MEN 

t Lowest Importers’ Prices. 
FRANCES ROBERTS CO. 
100 Fifth Ave. Dept. 404 New York 


VDITS 
anal OATS 


OW to be smart though sensible finds conclusive 

answer in Tweed-O-Wool garments made of a 
new knit tweed fabric of pure worsted, damp-proof and 
free from wrinkling. 


Colorful -heather mixtures and plain shades are de- 
veloped in garments whose air of conservative style 
and established prestige is quite as smartly effective 
the second and third seasons as when new. 


You will find the Tweed-O-Wool label in suits, topcoats, 

knickerbockers, vests, riding habits—all the friendly 

comfortable garb that belongs to really smart people. 
For sale at leading Haberdashers and apparel stores 


—or we will supply you direct. Write for fashion 
proofs. and name of Tweed-O-Wool dealer. 


The M. & M. COMPANY, 


Scranton, Pa. 


The Joys 


of Bran 
Good Cheer—New 


Vim—Fitness 


Please find out why so many 
authorities are urging the use 
of bran. 

You can learn the results in 
a week. And you'll never re- 
turn to branless diet after that, 
we. think. 

Bran is Nature’s laxative. It 
supplies the needed roughage. 
People who omit it find that fine 


foods clog. And most folks 


take laxative drugs. 


Now a Luxury 


Bran is now made a luxury food by 
hiding the bran in wheat flakes. 
That is what we do in Pettijohn’s. 
And we do it by doctors’ advice. 

We use bran flakes—not ground 
bran—to make the bran doubly effi- 
cient. And we hide them in a de- 
licious morning cereal. 

No breakfast dish was ever more 
inviting. Yet every dish is_ one- 
fourth bran in its most effective form. 


Let it prove itself. 

Serve: it daily for a week and 
watch its good effects. It will better 
your breakfasts and better your days. 

Pettijohn’s is saving millions of 
dull days. With countless pe 5 it 
is ending the need for ae very 
day it is bringing a wealth of good 
cheer. 

When you try a week of Pettijohn’s 
you will want every week like that. 


Order a package now. 


Pettijohns 
A Cereal Dainty—25%, Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose soo flakes 
hide 25 per cent unground 

Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per patent 
flour with 25 per cent bran flakes. se 
like Graham flour in any recipe. 

Both sold in packages only. 
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WEDDING 


Shall go to Dears. established tour score 

vears ago — Dean's will furnish the Brides 

Cake and Knife, Favors, 
Boxes. Table “De so will 
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Jor Women 


Gives that 
Dash, Style and 
touch of 
Youthfulness 


At the best shops 


Look for this label 


Designed and introduced by’ 


TIMOTHY F. CROWLEY 


Inc. 


NEW YORK 
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The Ghost 


presence he and the girl before him were but 
as lilms of gossamer. It was as if life, raised 
tu a pitch above all his possible conceptions 
of it, sent out to him terrible vibrations that 
shook the molecules of both mind and body, 
as a strong musical tone will cause particles 
cf sand to leap into a number of fantastic 
patterns. 

For a wild instant the phantom seemed the 
real being, and Melany the phantom. That 
glowing face with its honeyedly rapacious 
mouth, never more honeyed or more rapacious 
than now with that faint subtle smile compared 
to which the famous smile of Mona Lisa was 
mere craftiness; that web of gorgeous hair 
seemed redder than any red of earth; the 
whole, supreme effect in her utter stillness 
as of the stillness of incandescence—these 
dimmed the grosser life of flesh and blood, as a 
shaft of sunlight dims a candle-tlame. He felt 
himself to be such a tlame—this conscious pal- 
ing in him of the thing he had known as 

‘life’ was a slow fading towards extinc 
tion . . . towards nothingness . . . And she 
too... his Melany was paling, waning, in 
that intolerable glare of something more real 
than reality. ... 

He started at what seemed the shrill rend- 
ing of a silken curtain close to his face, then 
found himself in the mild light of common 
day, with Melany clinging to him, pleading 
out of a white, stricken face: 

“Oh, dearest! Don't look so .... ! Don't 
look so! Oh, what’s the matter? Is it your 
heart again?” 

He caught at this, sinking down upon the 
window seat. 

“Yes ...myheart. Butit’snothing... 
only . . .” he dived in the frightful confusion 
of his mind for the medical term and brought 
it out with a sigh of relief . . . “only func- 
tional, old Borridge says.’’ He succeeded in 
producing a weak smile. “‘If you'll just, like 
a dear darling, ring for Blanc . . . my tonic 
you know.” 

Then he drifted helplessly off into a swoon 
like that which had followed the terribly real 
manifestation on the night when the lock of 
hair and the glove had been taken from his 
bedside, only this time he was unconscious 
for a much shorter period. 


"THREE things helped Radford to carry off 

this unfortunate collapse with a good front. 
One was the fact, gathered almost immedi- 
ately from Melany herself, that the appear- 
ance which had seemed to him two last so long 
had only been in reality a matter of a few 
seconds. 

“You were talking to me so perfectly 
naturally one second, and the next... 0 
you looked as if you were dying!” she had 
wailed when he was quite restored and the 
others had left them together again. — 

His tremendous desire to shield her from 
any possible suspicion that what she had 
feared was so dreadfully the thing to be 
feared gave him the strength to say, even in 
that moment: 

“I’m horribly ashamed of myself for keel- 
ing over like this, darling. but you see now it’s 
only a most commonplace ailment and*not in 
the least supernatural.” 

‘‘All the same,” she had replied, holding 
his cheek close against hers, as she knelt be- 
side the lounge on which Steven and Blanc 
had firmly placed him, ‘‘I wish there were ten 
oceans rolling between us and ‘Her Wish’ . 

I couldn’t leave you to-night except for Steve's 
being with you. . 

The other things had to do with this same 
fact of his being able still to ‘“‘ ward off”’ from 
her at least all knowledge of that overwhelm- 
ing presence. They consisted of Blanc’s tri- 
umphant “‘I told-you-so”’ attitude when sum- 
moned by Steven to administer Dr. Borridge’s 
heart-tonic, and Steven’s and Mr. Warrenger’s 
ready acceptance of the man’s conviction as 
to the cause of Radford’s fainting faint. 

“J'ai dit souvent Monsieur—ce matin 
méme,” he declared, ‘‘que Monsieur a trop 
vite cessé de prendre sa medecine .. . et voila 
gue j'at eu ratson! 

“You see old boy, I’ve come home just in 
time to _ you for your own good—and 
Melany’s!”’ Steven had exclaimed on hear- 
ing this. “That heart physic shall go down 
as regularly as the sun—or I-—-go off! A 
charming bridegroom you'll make if you 
crumple up in a heap at the altar-rail.” 

Radford promised from that time forth to 
take the tonic meekly until he should have 
quite emptied the bottle, and Melany re- 
turned to “Hilton” with her father somewhat 
comforted. 

“You know,’ Steve. who walked part of 
the way home with them, explained, *‘the 
dear, old man rather did himself up by over- 
working last year. That’s why I had him 
down here. He’s perfectly sound ... but 
high-strung. My eye! A woman... even 
you, my dear child, aren’t a bit more high- 
strung than Evan. But all he needs is to 
get away and play fairy prince with you, 
little sister. And mind you, only let him play. 
No more work for another year at least. 
Then he'll be right as a trivet.’ 

‘He shall be the idlest man that ever lived.” 


Garden 


(Conitnued from page 44 


Melany had laughed back in her relief. “You'll 
he ashamed of him, I'll keep him so idle.”’ 

“5 . well, as to that,’ Stev en had 
replied with smiling dubiousness, ‘*love-mak- 
ing is a very busy idleness!’ 


ND now it was sheer dogged pride that 
fixed Radford in his determination to see 
things out to the bitter end. How bitter th:.t 
end might be he could not tell, but of one thing 
he was sure, nothing could possibly be bitterer 
or more of an “‘end”’ to his self-respect than 
to feel he had funked a thing which he was 
equally sure depended on the strength of his 
own will to carry to a definite conclusion. 
The next time, if there was to be a next time, 
that she confronted him, he would not re- 
main passive, as heretofore the mere soul-stag- 
gering unusualness of the thing had stunned 
him into being. At the first glimmer of 
her approach, even at a pounce so dightning- 
like as had. been the last, he would clench 
himself hard against her—make what he had 
heard Theosophists call an ‘‘auric. shell”’ 
about himself—case himself in an armor of 
will and positivity that at least, if he died in 
the effort, would let him die fighting, and not 
merely dissolve like vapor, sucked up by some 
powerful, occult fire. 

He almost wished in the stress of his un- 
shared predicament, that he were what is 
called ‘ta good Catholic’. He had heard, 
from those who he had every reason to believe 
knew, that the Jesuits, those most learned 
probably of the world’s spiritual directors, 
did not scorn or shrug at the idea of such perils 
as this by which he was beset and had indeed a 
method of dealing with them. How restful, 
how marvelously sustaining, it would be to 
have under the roof with him this last week 
some wise and kindly priest to whom he woul! 
seem neither a lunatic nor a fool, and who 
would arm him with a weapon of ghostly 
defense. But a little more thought on the 
subject made him feel certain that the priestly 
advice would be a sprinkling of holy water, 
both actual and metaphorical, and that the 
weapon would consist of a firm ‘ lade retro, 
Suthanas ... whereas it was no more in 
him to believe in the efficacy of holy water than 
it was to think of the lovely and capricious, 
if somewhat overwhelming phantom, as Satan. 

Not that he was an irreligious man; on the 
contrary his réligion only seemed vague be- 
cause it could not be circumscribed by any of 
the creeds that men had set like hard vessels 
in the infinite sea of the divine, thinking that 
the forms thus filled with some drops of its 
boundless essence contained the whole. That 
there was a center without circumference 
(which most men called God) and to which 
the center of his own being directly responded, 
he felt as he felt that he lived. According to 
this faith there was nothing supernatural, as 
all that lay between this center in limited 
‘space which was himself and that supreme 
center of limitlessness which was God could 
but, of necessity, be natural. It lay with him 
therefore to fight against this extraordinary 
manifestation of the betweenness (he could 
think of no better word), just as he would 
fight against any other mighty and impalpable 
force—say the force of his own passions. 

And yet “fight” was not the exact expres- 
sion for the course that he felt he must take; 
rather it was a need of obtaining on his side a 
dominion over her that would prevent her 
from advancing too far and too potently into 
the sphere set apart for creatures of flesh and 
blood. The peril it seemed to him was not 
so directly from her, as from a certain es- 
sence of that other world that she brought 
with her—as if the image presented itself 
fantastically but with a perfect expression of 
his felt not reasoned meaning—as if a mer- 
maid, seeking a closer rapport with some in- 
land mortal; should bring with her a tidal 
wave that might sweep him away. 

He realized too, very clearly, that one of 
the chief perils lay within himself, in the un- 
doubted fascination that the whole strange 
adventure had for him—that she herself ex- 
erted over him, quite as, in some Irish legend, 
the fairy queen draws to her some mortal at 
once willing and unwilling, fearful and yet 
not so fearful but that one of his fears is to 
lose sight of her forever. 


HE simply could not endure the thought 
that all he had seen and suffered was to 
end in the vague idiocy of so called ‘‘spirit 
manifestations’’ so usually brought to a climax 
by the frantic movements of furniture that 
seems capering of its own volition. He could 
not believe, he absolutely refused to believe, 
that the whole amazing drama had been 
played to the end that a phantom hand should 
remove a piece of hair, and hang a glove in a 
rose tree! No, she had a meaning, an object, 
and what his object must be was to hold her 
far enough off to keep his mundane senses 
from being submerged by the tremendous cur- 
rent she brought with her, yet not too far to 
make communication impossible. 

There were four days and nights left him 
in which to experiment from this new point 
of view. 

(Continued on page go) 
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Wall Papers 


The beautiful homes of to- 
day are planned as a whole 


and the loveliest wall papers 
are specified even at some | 
sacrifice. 
Thibaut’s Wall Papers rep- } 
resent the best modern 
design. Joyous, New, Spir- = 
ited, they delight those who e 
know the unending happi- ae 
ness that springs from a a 


lovely home. 
Send for Booklet “E” illustrating 
many attractive intertors and let our 
Home Service Department solve your 
decorative problems without cost to } 


you. 
RICHARD E.THIBAUT, Inc. 


Wall Paper Spectalists 
The Largest Wall Paper House in the World 
MADISON AVE. at 32nd ST., NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS 
New York City) 
3621 Broadway 
BRONX BROOKLYN 
485 Willis Ave. . Flatbush & De Kalb 
BOSTON NEWARK 
96-98 Federal St. 141 Halsey St. 


106 W. ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Millinery 


Exclusively 


1% 
| y 
| > oY 


| 34th Street—New York 
all Fulton and Bridge Streets, Brooklyn '¥ & | | 
You will want to see the new, 
dainty, chic fashions shown in the 
‘ New Spring Oxfords BH new Simon Quality Catalog. Send 
| fF for your copy. 
For authentic style, charming design, 
F and moderate price, Simon quality 
dresses are supreme. 


Ask your dealer to show them to you, and always 
look for the Simon quality label. If your dealer 
does not:‘show these charming frocks, send his 
name to our Dept. D-10 and we will see that 


- you get the dress you want. 


Hand Made Oxford of black 
satin, hand turned sole, Louis X V 


heel. 
6.50 


Same style Hand Made in patent 
leather, brown kidskin, gunmetal 


calfskin, grey suede or white 
washable kidskin. | 


8.00 


The Dress Featured Here is No. 1967, - $22.50 
This smart Taffeta Frock emphasizes the charm of the 
new bustle dress. The bodice is close fitted and slashed 
at the back of waist like back of collar. The collar and 

cuffs on sleeves are lined with contrasting silk. The 


buttons on sleeves, front and down back of waist of 
Sizes 


self and contrasting silk. All popular shades. 


16 to 38. 
If your dealer cannot give you this dress—send 
his name, and the amount—we will arrange to 


have it delivered to you. 
Write to Dept. Dio 


Laird, Schober & Co’s Dis- 
tinctive Oxford of Dark 
Brown calfskin, welted sole, 


new military heel. 


8.00 


Dressmakers to the 
American Woman 
44-50 E.32 ST.NY 

Wholesale Only al | 


ii 


On Sale in Our New York and Brooklyn Stores 
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Beauty’s 
Problems 


Mme. Helena Rubinstein, foremost exponent 
of beauty culture in the world, confidante and 
supreme advisor to royalty, society, and the stage 
—is ready to answer your beauty questions. 


She will put in your hands an analysis which 
will be your guide for alltime. She will tell you 
what is wrong with your skin and what you need, 
the preparations that you ought never to use and 
the kind that you ought to look for. 


Before you fife any purchase read carefully the 
descriptions of the“tollowing special Rubinstein prepara- 
tions ; select the one intended for your skin; order by mail 
if you cannot call. You have Mme. Rubinstein’s personal 
guarantee of perfect satisfaction or money refunded. 


VALAZE BEAUTIFYING SKIN FOOD 

The chief and most amazing of all Madame Rubinstein’s 
preparations is Valaze Beautifying Skin Food. 

Ladies who have experienced the bitterness of fading 
charm should know that by the use of Valaze the sink- 
ing, flaccid tissues grow robust and firm. The wrinkles 
become fainter. The drab, muddy, sun-parched, weather- 
beaten skin becomes clear, smooth and lustrous. The 
faded cheek gains in succulence and color. 

Those who enjoy to the full the prime of complexion 
charm should know that Valaze effectively prevents the 
acquirement of blemishes, prevents “the fading of the 


rose.” Valaze is essential to ev ery woman. 


That is why on the world’s toilet table Valaze fills a 
niche all its own. Price $1.25, $2.25 and $6.00 a jar. 


VALAZE SKIN TONING LOTION 
is the companion preparation to Valaze; the two should always be 
used together, as better and more rapid results are obtained by 
their combined use. 
, Price $2 and $4. 


For a dry skin, the “Special” is used. 
For a greasy or a normal skin the “Regular 
Price $1. 25, $2.25 a bottle. 


VALAZE OUTDOOR BALM 


Checks the tendency of the face to discolor in cold weather, 
prevents pinched and _ shriveled appearance, keeping the skin 
smooth and_ soft. Unegualled as an anti-wrinkle preparation 
and excellent as a foundation for powder 


Price $1.50, $3.00 and $5.00 a jar 
VALAZE COMPLEXION POWDER 


In five tints, flesh, rose, cream, rachel and white, for moist, 
greasy and normal skins. Also NOVENA POUDRE in five 
tints for dry skins. Price $1.00 and $3.00 a box. 


VALAZE CRUSHED ROSE LEAVES 


A delightful ir Sega for the face in the form of powder or 
compressed bloc Reproduces natural tints to perfection and 
does not betray even the slightest trace of artifice. State whether 
required for blonde or brunette. Price $1.00 and $3.0v. 


VALAZE LIQUIDINE 
Overcomes undue flushing of nose and face 
Price $1.50 and $2.75 a bottle. 


FOR BAGGY, RELAXED AND FLABBY SKIN 


When you feel that the muscles and throat are becoming flabby 
and loose, what is really required is something to remedy the de- 
fect. Among all the peepesations that Madame Rubinstein has 
been able to recommend, the VALAZE ROMAN JELLY is the 
best suited for this. Used in time, it will prevent such a condition. 


Price $1.50 and $5.00. 
VALAZE BEAUTY GRAINS | 


Especially for coarse, greasy and shiny skins. Refines open 
pores and removes blackheads. Price $1.00 and $2.00 a tin. 


At Madame Rubinstein’ss MAISON DE BEAUTE VALAZE 
treatments are administered for the removal of wrinkles, crows- 
‘feet, coarseness of skin, loose skin, double chin, relaxed muscles, 
puffiness under the eyes, blackheads, large open pores, acne, 
eczema and other complexion defects. The New York establish- 
ment radiates the same elegance, the same Spirit of Beauty as 
her famous salons in London and Paris—where for years the 
most beautiful women on the Continent have entrusted the care 
of their facial appearance to Madame Helena Rubinstein. Queens, 
princesses, celebrated artistes, and leaders of high society—all 
acknowledge her to be the World’s Greatest Beauty Culturist. 


Madame Rubinstein’s booklet, “Beauty in the 
Making” will be sent on receipt of 3c stamp. 


Mme. Helena Rubinstein 
15 East 49th Street New York 


Paris, 255 Rue St. Honore London, W., ty Grafton Street 
1427 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Chicago: Mile. Lola Beekman, 30 North Michigan Avenue. 
San Francisco: Miss Ida Martin, 177 Post St. and Grant Avenue. 
New Orleans: Mrs. C. V. Butler, 8017 Zimple Street. 
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The Ghost Garden 


(Continued from. page 88) 


He brought back from his descent, or ascent 
into things, a remarkable sense of quiet 
strength. Blanc had returned permanently 
to his quarters in the extreme back of the 
house. Steven occupied a room in the east 
wing, a room removed from his by a corridor 
as long as that which led to the spinning- 
room. He was punctilious as he had prom- 
ised about taking the heart-tonic, and with- 
out a doubt felt much braced by it. His talks 
and manner with Steven were models of what 
one might call normality. If his whole air 
was rather deliberately quiet, it seemed very 
natural in a man whose heart, whether ‘‘func- 
tionally” or “‘organically’’, had been as Steven 
put it “‘kicking up like the devil’. Steven 
had used this expression when urging on 
Radford the necessity of a lamblike behavior 
for some time to come. 

His behavior was indeed so entirely and 
reassuringly lamblike that Blanc felt no mis- 
givings at being exiled, and Steven having 
insisted on eleven o'clock as the latest hour 
for him to go to bed, left him each evening at 
his door without the least doubt that bed was 
where he went forthwith. 

It was from this hour on, however, that 
Radford felt himself particularly wide-awake. 
Hie would sit by the open window, waiting till 
Steven should be soundly asleep, then he 
would rise and go down, wandering about the 
house and grounds~—-watching, listening, wait- 
ing. Somehow, though for two nights he 
waited in vain, his nerves were quite steady. 
He had a perfectly assured feeling, that he 
was to see her again, and that all was to be 
made clear to him. 


‘THE third night about one o clock, as he 
was approaching the house after a long 
rest in a hammock under one of the horse- 
chestnuts, he stopped short, feeling his heart 
give a hot plunge in spite of all his determined 
preparation for just such a sound or seeming. 

There had stolen to him, above the rustle 
of a night full of blowing leaves, the low hum 


-of a minor chord—rising and falling, pausing, 


then repeating itself again. 

He only stopped long enough to summon 
all his will, reason, fortitude—all of that power 
of a man over the lesser part of himself for 
which metaphysics has so many names and 
none adequate. Then he went quietly along 
the house to the court of the spinning. room, 
and, as he had been there only a half hour 
before, he knew that the shutters were wide 
open as he had left them. 

The moon was nearly full, but hidden by 
thick swathes of silverish cloud, between 
which showed black-blue depths, and now 
and then the cold glitter of a star. 

But though the clouds flew on above him, 
the lower breeze seemed suddenly to have 
dropped, for there was now no sound of blow- 
ing leaves. On entering the court he seemed 
to have stepped into a well of silence. Even 
the fountain, strangely hushed, was like a rod 
of glass twisting silently in the heavy atmos- 
phere. With a deep breath, as though he 
sought to inhale some force more subtle than 
the actual air by which his body lived, he 
turned and faced the window. 

Here again was something new, something 
that he was not prepared for. The whole 
unshuttered aperture was glowing as though 
lighted up from within, but the glow was of 
so strange, so inexplicable a nature that he 
brushed his hand before his eyes thinking that 
his keyed nerves were tricking him. When 
he looked again however, it was the same. 
The window seemed to be partially filled with 
the finest, iridescent cobwebs, or more liter- 
ally, with the most fragile threads of glass 
spun finer than cobwebs. It was as if these 
gleaming filaments gave forth the glow that 
lighted, or rather shimmered, a soft iridescence 

upon the room within. They extended even 
beyond the window, as a light cloud of thistle- 
down might cling together before a breeze 
blew it apart and float like a transparent 
curtain in the air. 

He drew nearer cautiously, s!owly, forcing 
his reluctant body, as a rider forces a shy 
horse, and as he went, he had the strangest 
feeling of wading through some element quite 
new to him, of being in some inexplicable way, 
half in, half out of the atmosphere of the solid 
earth. He had the same sensation of breath- 
ing with difficulty that oppresses men on great 
mountain heights, and he seemed to tread a 
substance at once elastic and clogging, that 
dragged at his feet yet buoyed him up. It 
was as if, in this sudden swimming and sway- 
ing about him of all that had a moment ago 
been most stable, the one strong, inflexible 
solidity was just that rod of his own will to 
which with every faculty, every tendril of his 
spirit he clung like a man clinging to a steel 
rope above the glassy funnel of a whirlpool 
so swift that it seems still. 


ANP now, rigid with that desperate clencn- 
ing of himself upon his own central real- 
ity, he knelt upon the stone bench and looked 
into the room. 

The room itself gave him back as in a mir- 
ror, the impression of his own state. It was 
half in, half out of the atmosphere of his cog- 


nized world—the same yet not the same. If 
inanimate objects had each a diaphanous 
counterpart—something corresponding tu 
what are called the souls of men—then in this 
room one would have said that some mysteri- 
ous spell had released them. He could not 
express it more clearly to himself, then or 
later. The room was there, but transfigured, 
subtlized, and to its walls and ceiling clung 
the same fragile web of iridescence like fila- 
ments of glass finer than cobwebs. She sat 
there beside the spinning-wheel, but trans- 
formed, transfigured like the room, yet so real 
that the wheel hummed ‘beneath her touch, 
giving out its-low minor chord. 

She was not looking towards him but away, 
as if into vistas of unimaginable delight, as if 
the threads she spun were to be her clue to 
them, as if when her task was done, one leap 
would send her flying to the very heart of 
joy. And what she spun and wound back 
upon the bobbin were loose lengths of those 
iridescent filaments that she caught carelessly 
from the air about her, never changing her 
fixed gaze as upon vistas of unimaginable 
delight. ... 

One instant he looked on this astounding 
vision, for it seemed to him even then only a 
vision, a glimpse behind a dream-curtain 
woven of spun rainbows; the next, the dif- 
fused light from high-blowing, silverish clouds 
shone tranquilly about him and he heard the 
rainlike patter of the little fountain. . . 

He did not return to the house after this 
experience, so much the strangest and yet so 
much the most elusive that he had yet had. 
When he was somewhat recovered from the 
daze in which it lett him, he went slowly back 
over the fresh wet turf, to the hammock and 
lay down again under the canopy of leaves. 
He felt this time no exhaustion or giddiness, 
only the natural ‘‘let down” sensation that 
follows a supreme effort of will. But his mind 
seemed to ring with the memory of it, as one’s 
ears ring after some tremendous peal of sound, 
or a closer analogy would be to think of his 
mind as a breathless pool, over which an elfin 
bird had skimmed, dipping a fugitive wing 
then vanishing. His thoughts, like the ripple 
from such a contact, spread in circles widen- 
ing out to a misty shore, widening out on that 
deep of conjecture which has, in truth, no 
shore. 

The one clear impression that remained 
with him was of the supernal beauty of the 
face thus seen by him for the first time in 
protile. It was to her full face what one might 
imagine the soul of a mortal to its body, yet 
it was not “‘spiritual’’ as men use the term— 
merely of a loveliness so passionately un- 
earthly that one marveled at seeing it in a 
form familiar to earth. 


N every former occasion, when his eyes 

had been ‘“‘opened”’ as the saying is, her 
eves had held him; this time they had been fixed 
on a vision beyond what it was in her power 
to reveal to him, on vistas as it had seemed 
to him of unimaginable delight. It was as if 
he had clenched his will too hard against her 
and she had turned from him back to the 
beauty: from which she had emerged to seek 
him ... Yes, with a light painfully crude, it 
flared on him that he, himself, had turned her 
from him with her secret untold, sent her back 
like a wistful Peri, not from the gates of Para- 
dise, but from the heavy portals of this, his 
own ‘unintelligible world” . 

He lay with his hands under his head gaz- 
ing up at the blowing leaves, through which 
now and then dartled the brilliance of a star. 
He was searching in his mind for something 
to which to liken her. ‘‘Ghost,” ‘‘ phantom,” 

‘‘apparition,” ‘“‘wraith’’—all these seemed 
too mundane, too crude to express that 
magical, enchanted beauty, which was yet in 
some way beyond all reason—‘ real.” 

He thought of Bran and his voyage to the 
island of Heart’s Desire, of Lamia and Melus- 
ine, of Fata Morgana and the lady in the queer 
tale he had read on the night of his first vigil: 
of how she had told the King ‘‘that he should 
not ask but earthly things for she was none 
earthly thing, but a ghostly thing—” and of 
how the King had replied that “he ne would 
ask none other thing. . 

Since the far, dim beginning of romance— 
before even the story of Lilith, when the 
Apsarases, “‘fairylike beings, beautiful and 
voluptuous,” had appeared to the Aryan he- 
roes—men had sung and told of such happen- 
ings . There must be some common source 
for all the legends; a few men here and there 
—-having caught such a glimpse as he had 
caught through the gray veil of every day, 
parted for a moment by a mystic breath from 
the beyond—must have wrought songs and 
poems about it, filling in the blank spaces 
with the purfling of imagination. What 
easier, for instance, than for a nervous, high- 
flown boy with the green-sickness of romantic 
youth upon him placed as he, Radford, was 
placed to fancy himself the object of an ex- 
quisite, eeriesome passion like that by which 
La Belle Dame sans Merci held men in 
thrall. He wondered indeed if he himself as 
a boy could have stood the test of an adven- 

(Continued on page 92) 
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“Is it a mew sort?” 

“Yes, it’s a real revelation in original 
style—Van Raalte Niagara Maid Silk 
Underwear... 

“Took at the fabric—nothing but the 


purest glove silk can give that lustre and 
soft strength. I’ve washed them many 


times and they are as lovely as ever. 


“And it’s such satisfaction to be able to 
ask for my own size and know that the 
garment will really fit me.” 


For sale at all good shops. | 
Niagara Silk Mills, 5th Ave., at 16th St., N.Y.C. 
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Albemarle Park 
Asheville, N.C. 


“*Perfectly charm- 

ing” English Inn in 
the glorious Land of the 
Sky. Real Southern hos- 
pitality, homelike infor- 
mality, perfect service, 
concentrated comfort— 
in an atmosphere of re- 
finement and taste. 


Perfect Golf in a Perfect Climate 


and all other sports in perfection 


Open the year round 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET *: MAKE RESERVATIONS 


Jn America ~ ~ din English 


We call this “BRAD” Sport Glove 


Beau Brimmel 


because it is the superlative of 
_ Glove Style. 


OT a dress glove—my, no! 


Fingers and palms ribbed for tight grip- 
ping. Very cool and comfortable with 

their backs of silk, heavily embroidered | 
in black. Could be made with less leather 
—but what's the use? You'll appreciate 


Sells for $5.00. 


Other “BRAD” Sport Gloves are 


Simple Simon and Uncle Sam, the two new 
with fabric backs. Uncle Sam with gauntlets--Simple 
Simon built on the new Stream lines without button or 
strap. 


all-leather Motor Gloves for the Man or Woman who 
wants the finest Cape glove obtainable—with cuffs that 
fold to fit the pocket. 


“BRAD” Sport Gloves are at the Exclusive Shops, or may 
be had direct from ‘‘Brad’’—if you send the price and 
your dealer’s name. | 


R. E. BRADFORD 


The man who created ‘‘Brad”’ Sport Gloves 
Gloversville, N. Y. 


5 Burr Street 


Harper's Bazar, February, 1918 


But 

mighty dressy just the same. A 
bull-doggy, stubby glove of fine Tan or 
Grey Cape that looks and is dependable. 


it—because it’s a MAN’S glove. WNL 


Motor Gloves | 


Then there are Kaptain Kid and The Pirate, the standard | 
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The Ghost 
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(Continued from page go) 


ture so opposed to all that is called ‘“‘ natural” 
and so prolonged. He quite comprehended 
how those who gave themselves up to such 
impressions, those vulgarly called mediums 


‘and the like, so often ended by becoming 


insane. 


‘TRE slightest tip to the perfect balance of 
mind needed to withstand them and there 
would be the plunge down into chaotic mys- 
ticism, into what he had already at times 
sensed as a measureless abyss. Perhaps after 
all, it was just as well that he had forced her 
further back into her airy caverns behind her 
impalpable, shredded veil of iridescence. 

He had heard much prattle at one time 
about ‘‘astral planes,”’ about a sort of rain- 
bow succession of such *‘ planes”’ or “‘ worlds” 
up to what was called in the Oriental nomen- 
clature of a certain sect, the Devachanic. In 
fact, with a really magnificent impudence, a 
certain person of that sect had written a little 
volume describing how he had attained— 
above the humbler St. Paul, who only claimed 
to have been “‘caught up”’ for a brief space to 
the third heaven—-even to the sevénth heaven 
of his series, how he had promenaded there 
as on Piccadilly, and how he was now re- 
counting all the marvels he had there heard 
and seen. 

Even such preposterous, barefaced inven- 
tions Radford was fair enough to suppose 
must be based upon some faint glimpses of 
things forbidden to man except in glimpses. 
And yet, it irked him that such glimpses 
should have no meaning, no import tor those 
to whom they were vouchsafed, whether of 
good or evil—for one could hardly dignify by 
the immense term “evil” the nervous strain 
under which the whole thing had put him and 
from which he was suffering now, even to the 
extent of having his heart—what was Bor- 
ridge’s word?—* functionally’ affected by it. 

Thus in the soft May night alone, but very 
far from being lonely, he tried to reflect logic- 
ally and sanely, as upon another’s predica- 
ment, upon the strange, unsolvable situation 
in which he found himself. No sooner, how- 
ever, did he cease actively to think than he 
found himself in the haunting atmosphere 


which some dreams project into the following 
day. He had the uncanny sensation that 
though he could neither see nor feel them, 
those delicate multicolored filaments were 
swaying gently in the air about him, spangling 
the grass, hanging from the leaves overhead. 
It was as if some impalpable mesh, fine as 
thought and as strong, had been cast about 
him so lightly that he was not aware of it ex- 
cept in thought, so surely, that not even 
thought could release him from it... . 


SPRINGING up, as if a physical effort might 
rid him of the eerie fancy, he realized that 
the dawn had come. With it came a realiza- 
tion even more wholesome and _ uplifting— 
this dawn so refreshing in itself held yet a 
fuller meaning than the mere return of the 
sunlit candor of day; it was a very special 
day that it heralded, a day to be marked with 
a white pearl, just the beginning of the last 
twenty-four hours that lay between him and 
the day of his wedding with Melany. And at 
the thought of her, there in the quickening 
light with the first bird-calls showering clear 
as drops of rain about him, the spe!! of night 
dissolved and he wondered whether he hadn’t 
dreamed fantastically.- He recalled having 
had‘dreams not all unlike it as a child... 
puzzled sleep-wanderings through woods of 
glass tangled in rainbows, with a lovely fairy 
who was kind to him and showed him the 
way, but whose face he could never see. 

The sun rose in tranquil splendor and was 
greeted by the waking earth as jubilantly as 
though it had never risen before. With that 
sweet sanity of exultation enfolding him, Rad- 
ford was sure now that he had only dreamed. 
The very difference of what he had seemed to 
see last night for that fleeting instant, from 
all her other appearances, made him doubly 
sure. Even her face, so strangely transfigured 
in delicate profile, was just the way that 
dreams metamorphose a familiar face, mak- 
ing it like and yet unlike. 

He regained his room before any one had 
come into the house, and lying down in hed, 
so that Blanc might not suspect his night’s 
absence, fell profoundly asleep. 

(To be continued in the March issue) 


The Renaissance of France 
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must have been itself changed in a greater or 
lesser degree, varying with the temperament, 
the character and the sensibility of the indi- 
vidual. 

Hitherto, we have had in view the possible 
modifications to which the intellectual and 
artistic product of*France will be subjected by 
the new attitude of mind of artists and writers. 
But to the reasons advanced for the belief in a 
coming Renaissance of French thought in all 
its forms, which reasons appear to me sub- 
jective, must. be added all those objective 
causes, mechanical and material, which have 
also their own bearing on the matter. 

This unpretenticus causerte would be in- 
complete if it were ended without taking these 
into account. It is useless to hide from our- 
selves that, from an artistic point of view, 
Paris was in a fair way of becoming a suburb 
of Berlin. Had this tendency become only a 
little more pronounced it would have been the 
end of the characteristic originality of the 
French. Behind a screen composed of forged 
états civils and naturalization papers, taken 
out merely for the sake of safety, the Austro- 
Germans would have sought to impose upon 
us the atmosphere of Vienna and Munich. 

The details of this insidious process lie be- 
yond the scope of this article, but everyone 
knows, without my laboring the point, to 
what extent the virus had already infected our 
painting, our sculpture, our architecture and, 


Straws on 


some would say, our music. It was not with- 
out some feeling of sadness that we, powerless 
and disheartened, watched the invasion of our 
homes by a decorative art so exotic and so 
distasteful as to be almost unbearable, and the 
flooding of our shops with a mass of nicknacks 
bearing the indisputable marks of their Teu- 
tonic origin. 

Alas! Many among us believed that we 
were showing our artistic independence when 
we went into ecstasies over those monstrosi- 
ties. Art has no country echoed the intel- 
lectual internationalists, but this very elastic 
aphorism, stretched to meet every contin- 
gency, in no way prevents each country from 
having its own individual art, in tune with its 
traditions and the inherent qualities of its 
race. 

French art, which for centuries has been 
a radiant and harmonious art, is, notwith- 
standing our geographical proximity, as dis- 
tant from what is called "German art as it is 
from the art of Cochin-China. 

Dieu merci the war among other things will 
have served to eliminate to some extent the 
poison, which through softness and chivalrous 
eclecticism we had allowed to filter into our 
individuality and which already had begun to 
disturb our national genius. 

For this let us render thanks to the im- 
mortal dead and the heroic living, to whom we 
shall owe the final victory. 


the Flood 


(Continued from page 72 


Suddenly he grew deadly white. But he 
did not flinch, Yes,” he said. 

**And that you worked in a shop—?” 

“VYes—” 

She twisted her shaking lips into a sneer. 

“You lied to me. You are not a gentleman 
at all. If I had known—” 

‘*__VYou would not have been mv friend?”’ 

‘“‘No—I am ashamed to think—’”’ 

He held himself very straight. 

‘‘Forget it—Mam’selle—as I have forgot- 
ten. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye.” He turned to go. She added 
quickly, indifferently. ‘“‘There was a girl 
came here—she told me—she had red cheeks 
and fuzzy hair—she said she would wait for 
you every night—at nine o’clock by the 
Madelaine—”’ 

It is not easy to live on the mountain tops. 
He looked at her—but she knew that he did 
not see her—and then at his wrist watch and 
his face was stupefied—radiant—laughing— 
incredulous— 


‘“‘Louise—it can’t be—Louvise—” It was 
as though the lord’s daughter had never 
been. He ran past her—up the stairs— 
three steps at a time. He tore along the 
dark streets, jostling people—jostling gold- 
braided officers who were too stupefied by the 
onslaught to call him to account. He almost 
started a panic and for hours there were dark 
rumors that the Germans broken 
through— 

He clutched a vellow. crumpled sheet of 
paper in his hand and when he saw her, 
standing there under the lamp light, so pa- 
tient, so strong, he held it out to her. . He 
could not speak. He was panting, inarticu- 
late, broken with the suddenness of it all. 
But the poor faded little letter told her the 
story of three years— 

And there in the face of the whole world she 
ran into his arms and they clung to each 
other, crying like children. 

(To be concluded in the March issue) 
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Reduce 
Your Flesh 


You can quickly dis- 
solve superfluous flesh 
easily and with safety 
wherever. desired by 
wearing 


Dr. Walter’s 


‘famous medicated 


reducing 
Rubber Garments 


Cover 
Entire 
Body or 
Any Part 


Bust Reducer 

rice Brassiere 
Chin Reducer riga $6 
Price $2 


Endorsed by leading physicians 
and worn by society everywhere. 


Send for 
Free Illustrated Booklet 


Dr. JEANNE E. WALTER, 
Inventor and 
Patentee 
Billings Bldg., (4th Floor), 
S. E. Cor. 34th St. & 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Philadelphia Representative: 
Miss Kammerer, 1029 Waitnut St. 


Pacific Coast Representative: 
Adele Millar Co., 166 Geary St., 
an Francisco, Cal. 


Match Your Hair Exactly | 


in the famous ‘window’ envelope 


Kleanet Hair Nets are daintily packed 
in sealed, sanitary envelopes, containing 
a transparent window that permits you 
to*see at a glance whethcr you are get- 
ting the exact shade you require. 


Regular Sizes 
2 
for 

25c 


At the better stores 


COSMOS TRADING COMPANY ’ 
111 Fifth Ave., New York ) 


method absolute success—will 

increase growth of hair—all 
ailments of hair (premature gray) 
and skin successfully treated. Rem- 
edies for same made upon appli- 
cation. 

CHARLES FREY 

507-5th Ave., New York 
Murray Hill 3384 


GrarsH¥YGLO 


NAIL POLISH 


Brilliant, lasting and 
waterproof. Powder 
Cake 25c $0c. 


Send for free sample. 


GRAF BROS., Inc. 
119 W. 24th St. New York 
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All at the Cost of 
Two Eggs 


Tes Big Dishes of Quaker Oats 


Here are facts to ponder in the days of high food cost. 
Two eggs contain—in calories—about the same nutrition as a 


dish of Quaker Oats. 
dishes. 


So with many foods. Here is what some cost, compared with 


Yet two eggs cost as much as ten big 


Quaker Oats, per unit of food value: 


Bacon and eggs cost 7 times as much as 
Quaker Oats. Ham and eggs 7 times as much. 
Round Steak 9 times as much. Chicken 20 
times as much. Bread about twice as much. 


The reasons are these: 


Oats are plentiful and cheap. They) 


sell today around 60 cents per bushel. 


They yield in food value 1810 calories per pound. That’s con- 


siderably more than wheat. 


Oats stand first among grain foods in flavor and nutrition. As 
energy food and food for growth, they have an age-old fame. 

Serve bigger dishes. Make the whole breakfast on oats. 

Mix Quaker Oats in your flour foods—for extra flavor, for 
lower cost, and to conserve our wheat. 


uaker Oats 


The Supreme Oat Dainty 


Never was oat food so important. 
And never did it mean so much to 
get this extra grade. 

Quaker Oats is made of queen oats 
only—just the rich, plump, flavory 


oats. We get but ten pounds from a 
bushel. Yet they cost no extrasprice. 
Ask for this brand and note what it 
adds in flavor-—everywhere you use 
it. 


12c and 30c per package in United States and Canada, except 
in far West and South where high freights may prohibit. 


Quaker Oats Muffins 


2%, cup uncooked Quaker Oats, 114 cups 
flour, 1 cup sealded milk, 1 egg, 4 level tea- 
spoons baking powder, 2 tablespoons melted 
butter, % teaspoon salt, 3 tablespoons sugar. 

Turn scalded milk on Quaker Oats, let stand 
five minutes; add sugar, salt and melted but- 
ter; sift in flour and baking powder; mix 
thoroughly and add egg well beaten. Bake in 
buttered gem pans. 


Quaker Oats Pancakes 


2 cups Quaker Oats (uncooked), 1% cup 
flour, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon soda, dis- 
solved in 2 tablespoons hot water, 1 .teaspoon 
baking powder (mix in the fleur), 2% cups 
sour milk or buttermilk, 2 eggs beaten lightly. 
1 tablespoon sugar, 1 or 2 tablespoons melted 
butter (according to the richness of the milk). 

Process: Soak Quaker Oats over night -in 
milk. In = morning mix and sift flour, soda, 
sugar and salt--add this to Quaker Oats mix- 
ture--add melted butter; add eggs beaten hght- 
lvy—beat thoroughly and. cook as griddle cakes. 


Quaker Oats Bread 


1% cups Quaker Oats (uncooked) 
2 teaspoonsful salt 

cup sugar 

2 cups boiling water 

1 cake yeast 

% cup lukewarm water 

5 cups flour 


Mix together Quaker Oats, salt and sugar. 
Pour over two cups of boiling water, let stand 
until lukewarm. Then add veast which has 
‘been dissolved in % cup lukewarm water, 


then add 5 cups of flour. 


Knead slightly, set in a warm place, let 
rise until light (about. 2 hours). Knead 
thoroughly, form into two loaves and put in 


pans. Let rise again and bake about 
minutes. 


f dry yeast is used, a sponge should be 
made at night with the liquid, the yeast, and 


a part of the white flour. 
This recipe makes two loaves. 
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OR convenience and econ- 

omy buy the individual veil 
in its own envelope—at 25c., 
35c. and 50c. according to mesh 
and. quality. If your dealer 
doesn’t sell them, send us your 
order and we will see that you 
are supplied. Write Dept. M. 
for Style Book. 


E. & Z. VAN RAALTE 
5th Ave. at 16th St. 
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Learn French 
or Other Languages 


You can study at home in comfort—in the 
privacy of your own boudoir, ensconced in 
your easy chair. The voice of the best native 
teachers will speak to you, correctly and dis- 
tinctly, slowly or rapidly, as you prefer. 

It will talk to you during spare moments or 
for hours at a time—whenever you are in the 
mood to listen—until you have mastered the 
correct accent and pronunciation. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
Are Easily and Quickly Learned by the 


Language Phone Method 


an 
Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
Records Fit All Phonographs 


With this method nm B language study be- 
comes a pleasant mental diversion. All the 
old-time drudgery of memorizing unnecessary 
rules is eliminated. You learn in the natural 
way—the way you learned your own tongue— 
hearing the living voice pronounce each word 
and phrase. Anyone can learn a foreign lan- 
guage who hears it spoken often enough, and 
yd this method you can hear it as often as you 

esire. 

Perhaps you need only brush up on the lan- 
guage you studied at school or college to make 
it of practical use. ‘ou can use your own 
talking machine (if you prefer); our records 


FOR WAR SERVICE 


Military Language Phone Method 
F. M. C. French Military Conversation 


A practical phonetic short course for Army, 
Navy, Red Cross and War Workers. Gives 
just the French needed at the front. It is ap- 
proved and used by officers and men at all 
training camps. 4 

Write for Free Booklet, Descriptive Circular 
and particulars of Trial Offer. 


THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD * 


919 PUTNAM BUILDING 
2 W. 45th Street, N.Y. 
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Cultivate Your 
Natural Beauty 


RINKLES, sagging 
mouth or cheeks, flabbi- 
ness, neck hollows, double 

chin, sallow complexion, dull 

eyes, etc., come from muscle 
weakness. 

Proper exercise of these mus- 
cles will restore their flexibility 
and make the complexion fresh 
+ and smooth. Face and neck be- 
come rounded out: hollows fill 
in; double chins disappear; the 
/ eyes regain their sparkle, and 
1 ‘the mouth its sweetness of ex- 
pression. 


Susanna Cocroft’s 


| Physical Culture for the Face 


@ exercises, being based on scien- 
tifle principles, succeed where artificial at- 
tempts to force Nature fail. 

Thousands of refined, intelligent women 
have regained their youthful appearance. 
; looks and the joy of living, thru our 
ascinating system of individual lessons. 
These lessons also tell you how to make your 
hair glossy and abundant — your hands 
; amooth and white—your feet comfortable. 

Write for free book, ‘‘Beauty and You’’ 
~—which explains the exercises which over- 
: come facial and neck defects and make your- 
self more attractive. also con- 
tains other valuable beauty hints. Send 
for it today. 


Grace-Mildred Culture Course 
Dept. 4-624 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
(A Division of the Susanna Cocroft Courses ) 
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Otherwise, Array the 
Paris Hat for Spring 


(Continued from page 53) 


dington, Princesse Edmond de Polignac, Mrs. 
Walter Gay and Mrs. Mackay are honorary 
directors of the Relief Corps, with Mrs. Sharp, 
the wife of the United States Ambassador 
as the General Director and Mrs. R. W. Bliss 
as the Assistant General Director. 

It must not be supposed that the Women’s 
War Relief Corps is composed of women who 
take their appointed tasks lightly. On the 
contrary, the chiefs of the various depart- 
ments and their six hundred helpers work 
hard. One has only to visit the different 
working sections to realize the absolute 
seriousness of their devotion to the cause. 
And of all these women no one is busier than 
Mrs. Sharp, who, in addition to all the social 
duties which fall to the lot of the wife of an 
Ambassador—entertaining the visiting com- 
missions from the States and distinguished 
visitors from the Allied countries, presiding 
at all sorts of fétes de bienfaisances. or formally 
opening some department of relief work—is 
the honorary head of innumerable groups of 
war workers. All the officers of the Expedi- 
tionary Force in Paris on Thanksgiving Day 
were entertained at tea at the Embassy; and 
with dinners, receptions and semi-social func- 
tions constantly demanding her attention, 
Mrs. Sharp, like other ‘‘active service’? mem- 
bers of the Relief Corps, is doing her bit. 

And now we step from the sublime to the 
amusing. When Mile. Mistinguette, clad in 
black velvet pajamas and a naughty green 
velvet cap, crept out from under the gorgeous 
Gauthier cushions at the Fémina on the first 
night of ‘“‘Gobette de Paris’’, the audience 
applauded; and then, knowing that the long 
walk home was at least an hour and half away, 
settled down to enjoy themselves. And 
by Mme. B. Rasimi., 
assisted by Mistinguette, Chevalier, Gaby 
Boissy and other Paris favorites—proved 
most enjoyable. 

The black velvet paiamas above mentioned 
were very tight—that is, the trousers were 
tight and the belt. The short-sleeved black 
velvet blouse was open in front in a deep V 
outlined with silver lace edged with bright 
green; and the whole was very becoming to 
Mistinguette. Besides, this small, vivacious 
person appeared in a number of wonderful 
fantastic costumes designed by Erté, who by 
the way has done some very clever work of 
late. In one scene she wears a naive rose and 
white boudoir gown designed by Lanvin: in 
another an Erté creation of brilliant red metal- 
lic stuff, with enormous paniers of white 
ostrich feathers, and a towering head-dress of 
white ostrich; and in another she appeared 
clad in a monstrous black muff with a tall 
black velvet rose tree bearing golden blossoms 
on her naughty head. To be sure a few frills 
of black tulle were disposed of effectively here 
and there, but the huge muff and the Erté 
rose tree were sufficient for the audience, who 
asked no more of Mistinguette. 

What is to become of all the metallic stuffs 
which have played such an important part in 
the winter’s fashions—the galon and em- 
broideries, the tissues of gold and silver, the 
brocades? We have worn waist-coats, frocks 
and tunics, turbans afd belts of metal. Our 
frocks and hats haye been stitched with metal 
thread and our pers have been fashioned 
of precious stuffs. What is to take the plate 
of metal in the fashions for spring? 

Of old thiS might have proved an absorbing 
question, but in this year of war, nineteen 
hundred and eighteen, we are interested in 
other things. How, for instance, are we to 
make one electric bulb do the work of six— 
how, by much darning, preserve our table 
linen? While financiers the world over are 
interested in the fluctuations of that ‘‘bad 

nny’, the mark, frivolous femininity at the 

itz, watches with an iniensity worthy of a 
better cause the gradual diminution of the 
sugar supply. No longer in the Ritz tea-room 
is the sugar bowl carried about from table to 
table. Some one might beg an extra spoonful. 
Instead sugar is served in tiny sacks—a typed 
label on each sack sternly informing the con- 
sumer that the sack contains a ration for one 
cup. More, che consumer is also warned not 
to spill it! 

Nothing is as it should be in war-time. We 
cannot have what we want and what we are 
permitted does not satisfy. We are much in 
the position of a poilu from the provinces en 
permission who, rather dirty and somewhat 
under the influence of something stronger than 
‘“pinard’’, was discovered by a compatriot 
gazing with apparent stupefaction at the 
Madeleine. 

“That” said the Parisian kindly, taking the 
poilu’s stare for interested wonder, ‘“‘is the 
Madeleine.”’ 

But the soldier shrugged an impatient 
shoulder. ‘Ce n’est pas Madeleine que je 
veux,” said he. ‘“‘C’est Thérése.”’ 

van Cam pen Stewart 


N. B. C. Oatmeal Crackers 
Make a Fine Breakfast Food 


Just try them. N. B. C. Oatmeal 
Crackers contain oatmeal in its most delicious 
form. Always fresh, crisp and ready to 
serve, a few N. B. C. Oatmeal Crackers 
make a tempting breakfast food when served 
with a bowl of rich, fresh milk—hot or cold 
as you prefer. 


Sweetened just right—so sugar is saved. 
You eat as many as you want, and no more. 
That means no waste. 


N. B. C. Oatmeal Crackers are fast be- 


coming a popular food at the morning meal. 
They add a variety that is always welcomed 
by all. 
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